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Introduction 


William (‘Billy’) Purvis was a typical ‘Geordie’ entertainer. Like many later local stars he was not a native Tynesider, 
but was born in Auchindinny near Edinburgh in 1784. His father was a tailor, and in 1786 the family moved to 
Newcastle, where Billy went to school and grew up speaking the local twang. His father wanted him to become a 
freeman, with the right to vote in local and parliamentary elections and access to the patronage of the merchant 
elite, and in 1800 Billy became an apprentice carpenter; but he also played the drum at the Theatre Royal in Mosley 
Street in the evenings, and later became a call-boy and then an assistant stage carpenter. He married in 1805, and 
became a journeyman in 1807, but earned more as a dancing-master in the evenings. In 1817 he performed as a 
clown at Stagshawbank Fair, and though it dismayed his wife and his pious parents, he was hooked. 

In 1819 he built a wooden booth, hired a small company and competed successfully with nationally-known 
shows at Newcastle Races. He could act, dance, clown and play the Uilleann pipes, but he evidently thought himself 
a cut above pit village ‘Geordies’ and ‘Jennies’. Between spring and autumn his company joined other travelling 
shows at fairs, races, hirings and feasts across Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland and lowland 
Scotland, and when the state of the roads became impossible over winter he was a dancing master in Newcastle. 

In 1836 he built a ‘Splendid Theatrical Pervilion’, a substantial wooden booth he called the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, after the princess. The ‘legitimate’ theatres enforced their legal monopoly over staging full-length plays, 
but Purvis’s company put on 20-minute versions of standard dramas, including Shakespeare, plus a melodrama, a 
song or two and a farce. In 1837 Newcastle’s new Theatre Royal had distinct box, pit and gallery entrances, as did 
Purvis’s ‘Pervilion’. Those who could afford it paid sixpence for a seat in the pit or a shilling in a box, while ‘whappers’ 
(young men) paid threepence and ‘trappers’ (small boys who managed pit ventilation doors) paid twopence. Purvis 
hired a larger company and a stage manager, toured northern England and southern Scotland with the support of 
influential migrant Tynesiders and convivial societies, and then leased theatres in the larger towns over winter. 

In the early 1840s the company toured lowland Scotland, and, ironically, Purvis became known as ‘Old Geordie’ 
in Glasgow, but the industrial depression forced him back to Tyneside. In 1843 the Theatre Act allowed booths like 
Purvis’s to be called ‘Minor Theatres’, and he attracted actors including Emma Atkinson and Charles Henry 
Stephenson, who went on to become internationally famous, plus singers like James Henry Stead and James H. 
Spiers, who later became nationally famous, and the Tyneside favourite singer-songwriters, Ned Corvan and Billy 
Thompson. During the 1844 pitmen’s strike Purvis avoided pit villages and visited larger towns like Morpeth, 
Newcastle, South Shields, Darlington, Hartlepool and Middlesbrough; but by the later 1840s he had to compete 
with permanent, weather-proof indoor venues. 

In Newcastle John Balmbra brought stars from London and elsewhere by rail, and poached members of Purvis’s 
company. In 1849 the old showman relied on sales of his Life and Adventures, written by a Newcastle schoolteacher 
and former jailbird, and put on shows with one supporting actress, until his finances recovered sufficiently to hire 
a company, and he spent more time in Hartlepool,. He had always had a social conscience, but the former Tory 
voted for a Liberal in 1852. He died in Hartlepool in December 1853, aged 69, and was buried in an unmarked grave. 

His passing was noted across Britain, and there were mementoes in the form of wooden and brass statuettes, 
drawings, watercolours, lithographs and oil paintings. Eventually, George and John Sangar, the circus proprietors, 
put on a benefit to pay for a tombstone in 1860, and in 1862 Corvan got hold of Billy’s clown’s outfit and had 
enormous success in imitating him. 

Many of those who had seen Purvis perform had died by the early 20" century, and the last person who claimed 
to have done so died in 1938, aged 90; but Purvis’s significance — like Corvan’s —is not merely regional, but national. 

My warm thanks go to Adam Bell, Ed and Ewan Waugh, George Patterson, John Cambridge, John Purves, Keith 
Gregson, Marie-Therése Mayne, Miriam Harte, Paul Smith, Peter Jefferies, Sophie Teasdale, Susan Tilley, Terry 
Moylan, Vic Gammon and Vin Arthey, plus colleagues at Hartlepool, Newcastle and Sunderland Libraries, Hartlepool 
and Sunderland Museums, Cumbria, Middlesbrough, Northumberland and Tyne & Wear Archives, the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, and the British Library Board. 

Up until the early 1970s £1 was equivalent to 20 shillings of 12 pence. Comparing values is problematical, but 
here is what the Bank of England believes that goods and services which cost £1 in the past would cost today. 


1780 £164 1820 £88 1860 £111 1900 £112 1940 £51 1980 £3.9 
1790 £138 1830 £104 1870 £109 1910 £108 1950 £31 1990 £2.1 
1800 £76 1840 £93 1880 £110 1920 £41 1960 £21 2000 £1.5 
1810 £72 1850 £123 1890 £117 1930 £59 1970 £14 2010 £1.1 


1. From carpenter to clown 


William Purvis was a tailor in Auchindinny, a small village just south of Edinburgh, when his wife Ann bore a son 
they called James around 1770. The twins David and Margaret followed, and the twins William junior and John 
arrived on 13 January 1784.* In 1786 the family left Leith on a smack (a small fishing boat) bound for Newcastle,” 
which was at the centre of Tyneside’s burgeoning coal trade. Waggons took coal from the collieries to riverside 
staithes, then keels (barges) sailed by keelmen took it to colliers (sea-going ships) near the river mouth. 


Newcastle’s population was almost 28,000. It included many Scots-born keelmen, and after the Jacobite rebellion 
was crushed in 1746 there had been a considerable amount of building outside the town walls. 
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The Purvis family lived in a respectable three-storey house in part of the Close known as Elliott’s Wells,® just west 
of Tyne Bridge, and almost opposite the stairs up to the Castle Garth. 


Ye 


Mr Purvis’s tailor’s shop was on the ground floor, and the mayor's palatial Mansion House was just along the street. 


When ‘Billy’ was nine his parents chose a schoolteacher born in Scotland. 

James Sessford was a weaver in Oxnam, Roxburghshire, when his wife bore a son they called Andrew in 1726. 
Around 1770 Andrew worked as a teacher in Alston in Cumberland and married Margaret Wiley, who was about 21 
and from Simonburn, in Redwing Congregational Chapel; but non-conformists were obliged to marry in an Anglican 
Church, so a second ceremony took place in Simonburn Church. From 1780 Sessford taught in Blanchland, but the 
couple moved to Newcastle in 1787, and in 1788 he opened a school in the Castle Garth. Billy Purvis learned to 
read and write there, but struggled with arithmetic, and in 1793, after the government declared war on republican 
France, he ‘played the “wag””’ to follow soldiers playing fifes and drums at the head of a recruiting party. Sessford 
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birched him, so the boy went to another school; but in 1794, against his pious parents’ wishes, he volunteered to 
play the drum for the Loyal Independent Gentlemen Volunteers. 

Billy’s father wanted him to enjoy a freeman’s privileges, so he negotiated with John Chapman, a member of the 
Carpenter's Company.’° His workshop was in Sherwood's Court off the Bigg Market, and he may have been the 
‘Cabinet Maker & Joiner’ whose signboard was near the pant (public water pump). 


In July 1799 Mr Purvis agreed to pay for Billy’s tools, ‘meat and drink, washing and lodging’ for two years, and 
Chapman undertook to pay him 4s a week for the last five. All three signed two copies of the indenture, as did the 
witness, George Weatherley, and one sheet was cut in half, so both parties proof of the arrangement. 
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The usual age for beginning an apprenticeship was 14, but Billy was almost 16 when he started his ‘servitude’, early 
in 1800, and he developed a keen interest in the theatre. 

Up to the early 18" century plays had been performed in Moot Hall in the Castle Garth, but five magistrates had 
to agree to each performance. In 1721 the Hall was let to a company that had played at race-meetings in York, 
Nottingham and Leicester; and in 1728 Mr Herbert’s ‘Company of Comedians’ performed John Gay’s recent London 
success, The Beggars’ Opera, for ‘the quality and the gentry’ during Newcastle Races, while Mr Kerrigan’s company 
put it on in Mr Usher’s Deal Yard at the Head of the Side.*? By 1747 the Turks’ Head Inn’s Long Room, the largest 
public room in town," sometimes functioned as a theatre;?> but while there were purpose-built theatres in North 
Shields by 1765,** Stockton by 1776,"” Sunderland by 1778 and Durham by 1787, Newcastle Theatre Royal did not 
open in Mosely Street until 1788.*° 


In 1789 the Theatre Royal faced competition. Mr Bulmer built a ‘Circus, or Amphitheatre’, with a ‘very curious roof’ 
designed by David Stephenson, on the Forth, outside the western town walls, and the London-based ‘equestrians’ 
Jones and Parker attracted a ‘brilliant audience’ to their displays of skilful horse-riding. 

In 1791 a theatre opened in Westoe near South Shields, and in 1792 another opened in Durham with ‘great 
masonic éclat’ and a prelude written by James Cawdell.”° A theatre designed by a Whitby painter, and probably 
owned by the Cawdell family, opened in Wellington Street, South Shields,2? and in 1793 a theatre opened in Hide 
Hill, Berwick.2? In 1795 both the ‘Theatre-royal, Kemble and Co. Mosley-street’ and the ‘Circus-Theatre, Jone’s & 
Co.’ appeared in the Newcastle directory.7? In 1798 the Sion lodge of Freemasons opened a theatre in North 
Shields,”4 on the site of a prison for French soldiers,’ but the opening night audience was not crowded.”° After 
James Cawdell retired, Messrs Graham and Stanfield took over Stockton Theatre;?’ but by around 1799 the Kemble 
family owned North Shields, Sunderland, Durham, Stockton and Scarborough theatres, and leased South Shields 
theatre, and Stephen Kemble managed two Shields theatres and Newcastle Theatre Royal.”® 

In the early 1800s Billy Purvis performed acrobatic feats in Chapman’s workshop, but his master boxed his ears 
for his ‘Mountebank capers’. Billy subsequently became a ‘drummer extraordinaire’ at the Theatre Royal in the 
evenings, and then a ‘Call Boy’, but when he collided with the enormously fat Kemble he received ‘several 
unmerciful kicks’. Billy later became assistant stage-carpenter and found that he could ‘spout a speech’ in 'my own 
funny dialect’,?? which was reportedly 'the purest Tyneside vernacular’.*° He could also ‘shake a leg with the best 
of them’, and performed the ‘Sailor’s Hornpipe’ onstage. Later, in the Turk’s Head Long Room, he acted Young 
Norval in John Home's Douglas; but as he began with ‘My name is Norval - on the Grampian Hills my father feeds 
his flock’, someone in the gallery shouted: ‘Ye’re a greet lee’r! Yor faither an’ mother sells apples an’ pears in Denton 
Chare!” According to Billy, he persevered,** but one of his daughters insisted that he ran offstage. 

In 1805, when Purvis was 21, he courted Isabella Richardson, the pious daughter of a Gateshead pipe-maker, 
whose family attended William Turner’s Unitarian Chapel in Hanover Square.*? 
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In October Isabella Richardson and William Purvis, ‘both of this Parish’, married in Gosforth Church.* They lived in 
two rooms above his father’s shop in the Close,*° but Billy soon met an itinerant entertainer. 

Thomas Ord was born into the family of the minister of Ettrick, in Biggar, Lanarkshire, in 1785, and in the early 
1800s he ‘made his first round’ as an ‘equestrian’ in Scotland. 


His versatility was such that, with very limited accessories, he could supply an hour's amusement which delighted country 
people. His character counted for a great deal and he was every inch a gentleman, and grew in popular favour with every 
visit paid to both towns and villages. Among the places he performed at when he had a donkey only was Sanquhar, in 
Dumfriesshire. The worthy townsfolk conceived a great liking for Mr Ord, because they had occasion to discern his worth 
as aman, as well as enjoy his talent as an entertainer. They got up a subscription for him. With it he bought a horse, which 
he carefully trained for the ring, thus he got a start a small way in his real professional career. *° 


In Newcastle Purvis completed his apprenticeship in 1807, and worked for the cabinet-makers Brummell and 
Miller,?” but in the evenings he organised a ‘Thespian Society’ at the George and Dragon Inn in Bridge Street, 
Gateshead, and they performed for friends and took part in a benefit at Newcastle Theatre Royal. Purvis devised a 
pantomime called Harlequin Woodcutter, in which he played Clown, and Ord was in the audience. He treated Purvis 
to ‘several glasses of grog’ and invited him to appear in his booth at Newcastle Races. He earned £1 1s, and his 
pious wife and parents were furious, but he played again next day, and subsequently got away from work to 
perform at Monkseaton and Stagshawbank Fair,?° on the large common two miles north of Corbridge. The Whitsun 
and July fairs were the largest one-day fairs in England, and attracted farmers with tens of thousands of cattle, 
sheep and horses, as well as linen and woollen cloth merchants from Yorkshire and Scotland.*° Purvis ‘lived like a 
fighting cock and was as happy as a king’, but went back to being a carpenter. 

In 1808 he took over from his father as doorkeeper of the Assembly Rooms in the evenings, which was a place 
for arranging marriages between the children of rich merchants and wealthy and impoverished landed gentry.*° 


Purvis became highly proficient at the ‘accepted dances of the day’, and in 1809 he set up as a dancing master at 
the Chancellor’s Head in Newgate Street, where he taught an ‘Evening Class’ of ‘Juveniles’ and a ‘Quality Class’ for 
’Clerks and Shopkeepers’. He earned enough to give up his day job,*? but around 1810 he worked as a carpenter for 
Messrs Farrington in the Bigg Market.” Isabella junior was born in September 1812, and baptised at St. Nicholas’ 
Church in December,*° and Thomas Gorringe arrived in 1813. Their father was a member of the cabinetmaker’s 
‘society’, an illegal ‘combination’,*® but when there was a ‘general strike of journeymen’,” Purvis accepted £3 to 
become the Drum-Major of Hexham Local Militia. 


Mr Nicholson, who did all the Hexham Militia officers’ joinery, offered Purvis a job, so he moved his family there. 
Nicholson sent him to work for travelling magicians, so he learned the ‘Black Art’, and he also ran a Dancing 
Academy in the Assembly Room in the evenings. In summer 1815, after the battle of Waterloo, Purvis and his pals 
paraded an effigy of Napoleon around the town, then burned it. Nicholson was cross, and Purvis defied him, so he 
got the sack. He continued to run his Dancing Academy, and held classes in Allendale and Blue Back, near Whitfield, 
around 14 miles away, but had to stay overnight and hankered after the life of a travelling performer. 

In 1816 Purvis accepted 15s a day from William Powell, an ‘equestrian’, to perform at Stagshawbank Whit Fair. 
He got permission to use the Militia’s big drum and Powell’s spacious booth was ‘literally crammed’. The company 
went on to Corbridge, but the Clown left, so Powell persuaded Purvis to take his place, and they visited Blanchland, 
Stanhope, Chapel and Wolsingham, before Purvis returned to Newcastle. In summer the mayor let Powell’s ‘roving 
company of Mountebanks’ use the Corporation’s public grounds at Forth Walk, outside the town walls, but after 
boys damaged the surrounding trees while trying to watch the show, the mayor told the company to leave. They 
gave two or three shows at places like Long Benton, Seaton Sluice, Blyth, Bedlington, Newbiggin, Morpeth, 
Stamfordham, Felton, Warkworth, Alnwick, Whittingham, Wooler and Coldstream, and mainly did ‘outside work’, 
but they sometimes hired inn long rooms for ‘inside business’,** and Purvis learned to play a musical instrument. 

The Uilleann or elbow pipes had originated in Ireland, and were quite expensive, but well-to-do and socially 
aspiring people preferred them to the Northumbrian small pipes;*? and after Purvis heard the Rutherford family 
play what he called the ‘union pipes’ in Hawick, he learned to play them. When Powell’s company reached 
Edinburgh, they lodged in the Canongate,°° with Mrs Powell, and joined Ord’s equestrians at Musselburgh Fair. 

In autumn, when the company went south, Purvis could afford to ride in a coach from Etal to Newcastle, and on 
to Hexham, and Isabella agreed to return to live with his parents in Newcastle. Purvis toured pit villages on 
Saturdays, ‘giving specimens of my wonderful dexterity of hand, comic singing, laughable recitations, hornpipe 
dancing, and my union pipes’. When a pub landlord at Cowgate near Newcastle invited him to perform, he told a 
story, ‘The Pitman and the Magistrate’, in which a foul-mouthed pitman insulted another by calling him ‘Gordy’. 
The pitmen in the audience were not amused and Purvis had to stay the night to avoid a beating on his way home. 
He was a dancing master at the Chancellor’s Head in Newgate Street on weekdays,” and charged 1s for entrance 
to his ‘Dancing Academy’ and a further 1s a week for ‘Teaching’, and after three weeks he could afford to bring his 
family from Hexham.” Over winter he was ‘frequently engaged’ at ‘private Balls and assemblies’, run by and for 
tradespeople and artisans, and he ‘played the violin with tolerable tact’, but tricked Kenton pitmen, who he 
privately called ‘Geordies’, by concealing a musical snuffbox and making them believe he could ‘talk music’. 

Purvis’s family was growing - Thomas was born in April 1817 - and in summer his father became a ‘maister for 
mysel’ as a showman. He followed Powell’s routes, did ‘country business’ in villages for a night or two and blamed 
an unaired bed for contracting asthma. A south country ship’s captain taught him to use ‘French Figures’, which 
were marionettes worked by wires or strings,>? and made of cardboard. Purvis performed at Hebburn Hall for 
Cuthbert Ellison, the constitutional monarchist Whig MP, but he also 'gave the collier lads a couple of nights' 
entertainment’ at Hebburn Quay. He went to Morpeth, distributed 500 printed ‘bills’, fiddled and sang local songs 
in an inn long room for ten days during the races, and the stewards supported him. He went on to North Shields, 
played for ten days in an inn, then visited Sunderland, where he engaged Mrs Simmons, a ‘pleasant vocalist’. Purvis 
hired an inn long room belonging to a member of the Free and Easy Johns, an all-male convivial society, then hired 
the strong-woman Mrs Tate, took ‘three heavy loads of copper’ and some silver, rented the Theatre for £3 an 
evening during the fair and took £17 at the first show. 

In summer 1819 Purvis borrowed timber, built a travelling booth and engaged a company for Newcastle Races. 
Afterwards he returned the timber, but got more from Nicholson in Hexham, built another booth and took on 
nationally-renowned competition at Stagshawbank Summer Fair. A young employee stole the takings, but 
Nicholson forgave the debt for the timber and Purvis made a solo ‘tour among the villages adjacent’ to Newcastle, 
before going on to Holy Island Feast and Tweedmouth. Jane was born in August. In autumn her father built a booth 
with timber and sails for Sunderland Fair and the ‘run of business was immense’. After a few weeks’ rest he toured 
Northumberland villages and performed for Earl Grey’s family, but ate with the servants. He bought a ‘galloway’ 
pony and asked about venues and places to stay in Scotland, where union pipes were little known. He performed 
in Jedburgh and then Hawick, where he hired a drummer to advertise his show in the Town Hall. He sent money to 
Isabella, but when he got back to Newcastle he still had £75.>°> He moved his ‘Pavilion’ to Bedford Street in North 
Shields,°® and he was determined to compete with the ‘legitimate’ theatre, and especially Newcastle Theatre Royal. 
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2. The Splendid Pavilion 


Early in 1820, after the king died, there was a parliamentary election. In Newcastle ‘William Purvis, ‘House 
Carp[enter]’, gave both his freeman’s votes to Cuthbert Ellison, and he and his fellow Whig Sir Matthew White 
Ridley won comfortably.°” In spring, when the roads became passable, Purvis bought the ‘under works of a 
carriage’ and built a travelling booth out of shutters, spars and canvass. He engaged a company for Newcastle 
Westgate Hopping, then moved to the Ballast Hills, on to Sunderland and South Shields, and back to Newcastle for 
the Races. He engaged ‘a clever conjuror, a female dancer’, a ‘man of all work’, and Johnson, a famous ‘pugilist’, 
and his sparring partner, ‘Robinson the Black’, joined them for Stagshawbank Whit Fair. Relying on contacts with 
convivial societies and migrant Tynesiders, Purvis visited Carlisle, Brampton, Haltwhistle, Stagshawbank Summer 
Fair, Rothbury Fair and Whitsunbank Fair, then returned to Newcastle. He left his booth there, engaged the violinist 
George Thirlaway and a new Sparring partner for Johnson, and then went to Stokesley in north Yorkshire. He 
engaged a female slack wire acrobat and a man who ‘did the outside work to perfection, delivering long harangues 
from the stage on the super-excellence of the performance’. He was ‘the most accomplished patterer, alias decoy 
duck’, that Purvis had ever seen, and the company did ‘famous’ business before visiting Darlington, Bishop Auckland 
and Durham. They often travelled at night for 20 miles, the maximum that horses could manage to pull wagons, 
and paid five shilling tolls on the turnpike roads and distributed bills when they arrived. From November, when the 
roads were too muddy, Purvis played indoors in pit villages; but in summer 1821 he engaged Henry Reilly to sing 
‘comical nautical ditties’ at Newcastle Races and Hexham Grozer Fair.°? 

Several Northumberland and Durham towns were becoming more rewarding to show people than small towns 
and villages. Hexham and Morpeth were both home to over 4,000, Alnwick to 6,000, South Shields to 9,000, Berwick 
with Tweedmouth to 13,000, Durham to 15,000, Tynemouth with North Shields to 25,000, Sunderland with 
Monkwearmouth to 34,000 and Newcastle with Gateshead to 46,000. 

Mary Purvis was born in December 1821, and in January 1822 her father booked a room in the White Hart Inn 
in Newcastle’s Old Flesh Market (today’s Cloth Market). 


Purvis needed advertising and George Angus had a press in the Side, a steep street photographed years later.* 


Angus printed a bill for Purvis, but mistranslated ‘French’ as ‘Francois’. 
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Purvis engaged Thirlaway, Johnson and Robinson for the Races, then visited Bishop Auckland and West Auckland, 


before crossing the Pennines.“ 
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Quaker influence was strong in Kendal and travelling show people were unpopular. ‘Take the linen from the line, 
the strolling players are here’ was reportedly a ‘familiar cry’.©° Shopkeepers dithered about putting Purvis’s bills in 
their windows and a printer who had previously sold tickets for a ‘legitimate’ theatre issued a leaflet which called 
plays 'the Devil's Harvest’,©° but Purvis did ‘capital business’ in Race Week.°” His company went on to Bradford Fair, 
Wakefield, Leeds, and Preston Guild. Signor De Grey joined the company for Sunderland and South Shields Fairs, 
but refused to teach Purvis how he operated his Fantoccini figures, so he made a hole in his curtain and discovered 
his ‘mysteries’. The company went down well at North Shields Fair, but De Grey ‘decamped’ to London with the 
takings, and Purvis was ‘completely shut up’, so he returned to Newcastle. In October he engaged the juggler Master 
Gordon for Houghton Feast and Sunderland Fair, then gave ‘multifarious entertainments’ locally, ‘killing time’, but 
making lots of money. 

In February 1823 Purvis exhibited his ‘superb Fantoccini or Mechanical figures’ in Newcastle’s White Hart Inn, 
but in summer, at the Races, Mr Lee’s clown, a drunken pitman called Johnson, was ‘bent on out-chaffing’ him. 


| was given to understand that Johnson had sold his household furniture, goods, and chattels, and had left his wife in order 
to follow the roving life he had espoused. This intelligence was a fine hint for me; for when he was coming out strong with 
his imitations and his Geordies, ‘Ah man’, | would say to him, ‘Whe but a feul wad hae gyen an’ seld off his furnitary an’ left 
his wife to be a feul? Noo yor a fair doon reet feul, not an artificial yen like Billy Purvis! Thou’s a real Geordy! Gan an’ hide 
thysel’ for Lord’s sake. Gan and get yor picks agyen. Ye mevies may de for the city, but never for the west end o’ wor toon!’® 


(The 'city' was a ‘burlesque’ name for Sandgate, the keelmen’s and watermen’s community outside the eastern 
town walls.°’) Purvis carried on: ‘There’s wiser folks than thou in the madhouse’, and ‘Thou’s sic a born feul that 
thou had ne call to paint yor fyece’.”° 

Purvis performed solo in small places like Bowsden, Duddo and Norham,” where one man recalled his 'Fantic- 


chyney' and ‘sleight of hand’ and his ‘Newcastle songs’, including The Keel Row and Cappy. 


Billy did everything for himself — arranged and lighted the theatre — received the money — snuffed the candles (an operation 
which we remember that he generally performed with his fingers), and sustained the weight of the whole performance 
himself, having first gone round the town in an old red hunting coat, blowing his trumpet, and proclaiming that ‘Billy Purvis, 
the King of all the Conjurors’, was just 'gannin' to commence his extraordinary performance at Mr. Somebody's long room. 
Then we recall how all the village urchins assembled around his self-dubbed Majesty, with wondering and reverential awe 
— while Billy held court in his own praise, how pockets were rummaged for the requisite twopence (for Billy was never one 
of your poor penny conjurors), and with what eager steps they followed in the wake of this magnanimous but not over- 
modest conjuror, until he arrived at the entrance to his theatre, when with one of those short but pithy harangues, so 
peculiarly his own, he separated the corn from the chaff, admitting the fortunate holders of twopence, and recommending 
the others to 'gang heam' (home) to their 'mammies’, and be sure to come with twopence the next night. ”* 


At Coldstream ‘a gentleman’, ‘scholar’ and former Quarter-Master in the Berwickshire Militia invited him to join 
the St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, and after he ‘passed degrees as far as Master Mason’ his show was a ‘bumper’. 
In October he made the ‘Pit Jennies and Geordies’ as ‘pleased as Punch’ at Houghton Feast, then went to Sunderland 
Fair and ‘adjacent places’. Sarah was born in November, and her father taught dancing in Newcastle over winter. 

At Easter 1824 Purvis performed at the Forth and Ballast Hill Hoppings, then went to North and South Shields 
Hirings, Sunderland May Fair, Newcastle Races, Seaton Sluice, Blyth, Newbiggin, Cresswell, Warkworth, Alnwick, 
Belford, Haggerstone and Tweedmouth. He bought another galloway and rode to New Etal, Coldstream, Crookham, 
Millfield, Wooler, Glanton and Whittingham, where a wealthy farmer paid for a ‘bespeak’ performance for his many 
harvesters. Purvis returned to Newcastle, and after visiting nearby pit villages he had enough money to buy a ‘fancy 
gig’. He performed at North Sunderland and Alnmouth, where the Freemasons let him use their Hall, but the 
discovery of a putrid corpse in a carrier’s cart and the jailing of the responsible doctor blighted his performance at 
Coldingham. He went on to Ayton, Cockburnspath and Berwick, where he stayed several weeks, and a coal owner 
allowed him to entertain the ‘colliery lads’. Then he went to Dunse and hired the Town Hall, and on to Kelso, where 
he engaged the Theatre,”* before returning to Sunderland. 

George Garbutt had set up as a printer in Sunderland High Street in 1812, and by 1821 he had a Stanhope press 
in High Street, Bishopwearmouth.” In December 1824 Purvis got the magistrates’ permission to set up his ‘large 
and commodious Booth’ in Sans Street ‘FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY’, but got Garbutt to print bills which insisted that 
they would carry on ‘EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE’. The company included an acrobat, a sword- 
swallower, and two female hornpipe dancers, one of whom was also a singer, but Purvis’s Fantoccini figures were 
the highlight. 
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Purvis was keenly aware of the multi-class character of his audiences. 
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In spring 1825 Purvis engaged a blind fiddler for Kelso and Jedburgh Fairs. He bought a second-hand clown’s 
dress, but it was too small, so he got ‘two yards of crimson and made a grand junction of the waist and the 
breeches’. He charged 2d or 3d for admittance to his booth, but it was only after he began playing his union pipes 
did he attract an audience. He went on to Edinburgh and performed at Musselburgh Races,’ but in May Morpeth 
magistrates fined a William Purvis of Newcastle — probably Billy - £1 for driving a wagon on a Sunday, and they also 
fined his passenger, James Crocketts of London,”” who may have later become the famous lion tamer.” 

For Newcastle Hopping Purvis set up his show at the foot of Westmoreland Road, and possibly around this time 
James Powell, the landlord of the nearby Durham Ox, painted a portrait of him in his clown’s dress. 
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He was a ‘great favourite’ at hoppings elsewhere, including at Swalwell, where his show was ‘well patronised by all 
classes’, and his ‘humour and genial playfulness’ made him ‘many friends among the ironworkers and keelmen’.®° 
Years later an old Swalwell man recalled his boyhood. 


There was great competition amongst the innkeepers of the various districts to secure the attendance at their respective 
hoppings of the favourite showmen. These were principally of the ‘wandering caravan’ class, but some were recognised as 
successful caterers for the amusement of the public. One of the latter | remember very well. We used to call him ‘old Billy 
Purvis:’ he was well-known in Newcastle as a dancing master and conjuror, but at hopping time he used to organise what 
he called ‘the unrivalled theatrical company’ and was generally in great demand. A hopping without a good theatrical 
performance, a circus, and four or five shows would have been considered a rather tame affair. ** 


In summer, for Newcastle Races, Purvis engaged a former member of William Powell’s company, a male dancer and 
a conjuror, but had to fight a Winlaton keelman to get him off the stage. Then he spent a month at North Shields, 
before visiting Rothbury, Bellingham, Wark and Corbridge fairs, and returning to Newcastle. In October, at 
Houghton Feast, Isabella Purvis took the entrance money. 

In summer 1826 Purvis engaged a company and put on dramatic performances for two weeks on Newcastle 
Parade Ground, at the junction of Percy Street and Northumberland Street, then moved to the ‘City of Sandgate’. 
The Theatre Royal owners enforced their legal monopoly on dramatic performances, but Purvis and a man called 
Scott got the mayor’s permission for pantomimes and ‘played every kind of interdicted business’ for six weeks. 

Purvis’s company sailed on a steamship to the Clyde, and performed at Glasgow Fair, where Purvis’s Fantoccini 
figures were a novelty and he did a ‘stunning trade’. ‘Ah, man, aw did ‘lectrify the Scotch Geordies’. Wardhaugh 
Nichol painted a ‘beautiful front’ for Kilmarnock Fair, then the company went on to Paisley Fair, and by water to 
Dundee, where they stayed a month or more, before sailing back to Newcastle. 

In spring 1827 Purvis visited Houghton, Sunderland, North Shields and South Shields, and finally decided to have 
a ‘theatrical career’. He engaged James Atkinson and his daughters, Alice and Emma, and Nichol painted backdrops 
for the old ‘petite pieces’ they performed in the Forth, Ballast Hills and Castle Garth,®? and at Newcastle Races.®* 

In 1828 Purvis crossed the Pennines again, but found it hard to make himself understood in Lancashire. 
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One night when at Liverpool two Sunderland sailors acci- 
dentally came upon his show, and when they saw Billy, 
one exclaimed, *‘ Why, it’s Billy Porvis, I do declara.” 
Billy overheard the remark, and rapturously cried out, 
‘* Whe’s that knaw’s me? Come here, Geordy, man, and 
let’s see ye.” The sailors and he met, Billy holdinc. 
out both hands for a greeting. With a countenance beam- 
ing with delight, Billy exclaimed, ‘* Ah, hinnies, but aw’m 
to see an Englishman yenco mare.” One of the 
sailors asked, ‘‘ How i- that, Billy? Isn’t all these 
Englishmen?” ‘*Na, hinnies,” said Billy, ‘‘ they’re 
nowt but furriners ; they divent, knaw a word aw say.” | 


Purvis’s visit to Merseyside ‘did not prove a profitable speculation’, and he returned to Newcastle. 

In spring 1829 a banker called Chapman acted strangely at a Newcastle meeting about Catholic Emancipation, 
and someone suggested that he was ‘giving us Billy Purvis’, but Thomas Headlam responded that ‘If we are to attend 
to mountebanks, Gentlemen, do so’.*4 One evening the company assembled in full costume on the outside stage, 


much to the gratification of the hundreds of Billy’s 
trons who regularly assembled to observe the fine 
aecioed and see a dance free of expense. The com- 
pany had just disappeared for a performance inside. 
illy was walking the stage in a meditative mood, 
with hands thrust to the bottom of his trousers pockets,’ 
when an urchin in the crowd exclaimed, ‘ Aw say, Billy,’ 
they said ye were deed.” Billy suddenly stopped, aud 
turning to the crowd, instantly replied, ** Ay, the graet 
culls ; they tell’d me that, but aw wadn’t believe them.” % 


Three of the Purvis’s children had died young,®° but Catharine was born that summer, and in autumn her father 
played Clown in Harlequin Woodcutter in Newcastle,®’ but rural fairs and hoppings were beginning to die out. 

By 1830 Ulgham Feast was a ‘poor gingerbread fair’,®® and Purvis preferred urban venues like Mr Fletcher’s Long 
Room in the Bigg Market, Newcastle.2? He engaged a dozen or so actors, and his stage manager, James Atkinson, 
put on ‘several excellent dramatised versions of popular tales’. After three months at Blyth, in spite the booth 
blowing down, Purvis had enough capital to enlarge his ‘Theatre’ and add to the scenery, wardrobe and 
decorations.”° In summer the Whig Ridley and the Tory John Hodgson were returned unopposed as Newcastle MPs, 
and again in May 1831, when the region’s pitmen, led by ‘Ranters’ (Primitive Methodists), were on strike. They won 
in June,?? but there was to be no mention of this in Purvis’s later ‘autobiography’. 

Tynemouth with North Shields was home to 24,000 people, and there was a similar number around South 
Shields, while Sunderland with Monkwearmouth’s population was 43,000, and Newcastle with Gateshead’s was 
70,000;°* but while William Miller’s drawing showed masts beyond Tyne Bridge, Sandgate was hidden from view. 
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In All Saints parish most of the very few well-to-do people had wells, but poor women in Pandon and Sandgate had 
to take a two-handled skeel (tub) which held eight gallons to the pant, pay a farthing, wait over an hour to fill the 
skeel and carry it home on a cushion their heads.“ In summer the reservoirs dried up and the Corporation had 
water pumped out of the Tyne at Elswick and carted around the poorer districts, but the tidal river was an open 
sewer.”° Late that year a sailor unwittingly brought the cholera bacillus to Sunderland,” and deaths began. In 
Newcastle victims had to be buried in 12 hours, and 87 were soon interred in All Saints churchyard, but when all 
the town’s graveyards were full the authorities used those outside the town walls, including the dissenters’ at 
Ballast Hills.°” By April 205 people had died of cholera in Sunderland, 234 in Gateshead and 801 in Newcastle.” 

That summer Purvis set up his booth at the junction of Long Row and Wapping Street in South Shields,°? and 
then visited Sunderland Fair. He put on a benefit for the widows and children of sailors drowned at sea, but the 
magistrates ordered him out of the town for taking too much money, so he spent seven weeks at Monkwearmouth. 
He later claimed that ‘No man ever asked Billy Purvis for relief in time of distress and was refused, that is, if the 
money was to be had’,!° and years later a radical testified to his charitable nature. 


The district was never visited by a great calamity, whether a shipwreck on the treacherous ocean, or an explosion in the 
bowels of the earth, but Billy threw open the doors of his ‘Pavilion’ for a ‘benefit’ for widows and orphans ... Who ever 
heard tell of Billy sending a cast away sailor from his booth unrelieved ... Many tars in such circumstances have told us, aye, 
with tears in their eyes: ‘Billy not only found us lodgings, and let us into his show for nowt, but “blew out our bags,” [fed 
them] and gave us something to set on the road’.*°? 


Yet the Anglican was not always charitable to nonconformists. 
John Spoor, a young Whickham keelman, was a Ranter,’°* and one evening that summer he arrived in Morpeth 
market place with another local preacher and members of his congregation, who 'commenced singing lustily’. 


A short distance from them stood the waggon and apparatus of a strolling showman, of great local celebrity, called ‘Billy 
Purvis’, who was well known all over the counties of Durham and Northumberland. Billy's time for commencing operations 
had not quite arrived. The sound of the voices engaged in singing brought Billy to the stage, who, fearing them as rivals, 
resolved to drown them with his ‘band’. Seeing the critical situation of affairs, he summoned his trumpeters, crying out, 
‘Hallo, what's here? Jack, bring the horn and drum, here's a fellow come to oppose us’. So full power was duly applied by 
Billy and his ‘band’ to the instruments. Now Mr. Spoor and friends paused and ‘took breath’, as he phrased it. Presently the 
musicians tired, and they failed the sooner for the extra force used. Then Spoor started again, but had again to desist when 
‘Billy's band’ resumed. But after a few attempts the showman lost heart, [and] his band lost breath, while Spoor and his 
party were fresh for work. The showman saw that he was beaten; so, ordering his underlings to give it up, he shut the 
establishment. As a parting salute, Billy took his speaking-trumpet and roared out: ‘Au warn thou's think thysel a clever 
fellow noo’. He then disappeared for the night, leaving the field clear for Spoor, who preached in Divine power to a large 
crowd of persons.?% 


Another pitmen's strike led by ‘Ranters’ was going down to defeat,?™ but Purvis’s ‘autobiography’ would ignore it. 

A Hexham friend of Purvis’s requested a ‘bespeak’ performance, and then the company went to Alnwick Theatre. 
After a month Purvis hired an ‘omnibus’ to take his ‘Pavilion’, company, wife and daughters to Stagshawbank Whit 
Fair, and then they went on via Wooler and Belford to Berwick, before visiting the fashionable ‘bathing village’ of 
Tynemouth, where they set up opposite the Star and Garter Inn and Purvis ‘astonished the folks’ with a new routine 
in his favourite pantomime, The House that Jack Built. The company visited Monkseaton, then went south to Yarm 
Cheese Fair and what Purvis called the ‘little town of Stockton-on-Tees’, which had a population of around 8,000. 
At Darlington, a town of 8,500 people, they ‘managed decently for a month’, but when the canvass blew off the 
booth Purvis ‘could not get sufficient stuff to replace it’.1 

The Reform Act gave Gateshead, South Shields, Sunderland and Tynemouth an MP apiece, while 
Northumberland and Durham now had two. In England and Wales the electorate rose from 366,000 to 650,000, or 
about 18 per cent of better-off men, but most working men and all women were unfranchised. Only 3,000 of 
Newcastle’s 42,678 inhabitants could vote, and the mayor and aldermen remained a self-perpetuating oligarchy. In 
11 years they had spent £1,265 of the Corporation’s £217,833 income from river dues on improving the channel.?0° 
In the Newcastle election for the first ‘reformed’ parliament, Ridley and the Hodgson were successful again, and 
the Radical Charles Attwood did well, but Purvis did not vote.*”” He had hired Northallerton Theatre, but ‘business 
turned out badly’, so the company returned to Yarm and played in a large loft. Then they spent seven weeks at 
Stockton Theatre, and went on to Alnwick, where they had three bespeaks. 

In spring 1833 Purvis’s company asked for a bonus of five shillings and a benefit apiece, so he sacked them all. 
‘Like most of these combinations of men against master, this affair ended in the ringleaders supping the hottest 
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sauce. Some of them got as far as Nottingham in a woeful condition, and, in all probability, had to sing before tap 
room companies or make a street display of their independence’. In summer he hired Stockton Theatre and 
engaged the ventriloquist Henry Wadworth and the violinist James Laird. Then Purvis left his booth in Darlington 
and his scenery in Yarm and his new company performed in Sunderland, Chester-le-Street, Durham, Bishop 
Auckland and back in Darlington with ‘great success’, thanks to the support of ‘nobility and gentry’. He returned to 
Newcastle,?” then toured Northumberland. 

In autumn Purvis was in Tynemouth, and eight-year-old James Stead Edington from North Shields later recalled 
that the stage was ‘six foot by four, / Perhaps a little bigger’, and the audience, like himself, were 'mostly boys’. 


Who never felt his penny burn Seeking a friendly crack, if there was any, 
At sight of Purvis, Cooke or Thorne; And then, no fissure being found, 

Who never felt the boy’s heart yearn Went calmly, humbly on the ground, 

At sight of the familiar booth or barn; Heedless of any kind of dirt, 

Where the itinerant stage was stoppin’, If he might only cheer his heart 

Flaunting with regal reckless air, With Hamlet’s heels or Desdemona’s skirt; 
By cautious mothers call’d a snare, But once inside those airy portals, 

To boys the fairest of the fair, The happiest of little mortals. 

The highest hop’d of all the hoppin’; His feet — 1 might have said his wings — 
Who never, when his purse was low Scarce touch the tottering seats, 

And pockets innocent of a penny, As to the front he springs, 

Went slowly, surely round the show, Ambrosial sweets are o’er him stealing! 1° 


At the end of August Purvis suffered a disaster. 


“On Saturday, during the hurricane, the temporary’ Thea- 
tre, erected nt the West end_of the yvillaze of “f yuemouth, | 
conducted ‘by our ‘well- known countyman,” “Mr, Purvis, - 
was blown down, and several families consequently thrown . 
out ofemployment, |We understand, however, that it-is’im 
an active stale of senovation, and will be ready ‘for perform=; 
ance in a few days, when several families intend ‘patronizing’ 
the entertainment, which, we hope, will dravy. a bumper, as. 
the performances are exceedingly ingenious and the. aera 
ger au most respectable person in bis Tine. .-: a, sees 
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Possibly around this time landowners at Willington Green, near Wallsend, enclosed Purvis’s ‘old standing ground’, 
but his company ‘pulled the wall down and erected his tent in the accustomed place’. The landowners had the walls 
rebuilt, and on the company’s next visit they pulled them down again, but ‘a mere sprinkling of patrons attended’, 
because the pitmen ‘dare not patronise their inimitable merrymaker’ because of their employer’s threats;*"? but 
some urban workers were organising. 

In April 1834 most Newcastle factories and workshops were closed as 12,000 trade unionists marched four 
abreast through the town to the Town Moor. The committee and orators included Thomas Hepburn, the pitmen's 
leader who had been victimised two years earlier, and he ‘mounted the stage of a caravan' which they had hired 
from ‘the renowned Billy Purvis, of Punch and Judy notoriety,’ for £1 10s. The meeting demanded the ‘dismissal of 
his Majesty's ministers' and the 'restitution’ of the Dorchester labourers, who were on their way to Van Diemen's 
Land (Tasmania) for swearing an illegal oath to form a union.” In May thousands of trade unionists marched again 
and repeated their demands.*7? (The deportees were eventually pardoned two years later.) 

In July 1834 the Newcastle Journal reported about Newcastle Races and began with Purvis, who was ‘well- 
remembered in most parts of Northumberland’. 


His ready wit, unrestrained by prudery or affectation or refinement (for, in his own language, he was never ‘one of your 
nasty particulars,’) together with his broad provincialisms, never failed to command the applause of the assembled 
hundreds. He was no beauty, but still there was something so irresistibly taking about him, that the village swains never 
heard of the announcement of his arrival without some misgivings of the fidelity of their lady-loves. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he was universally popular, and the provincial Ducrows sunk into insignificance when their feats were compared 
with the wit and dexterity of their clown. He was born, however, for still greater things, and could not rest satisfied with a 
subordinate situation, however distinguished. ... 

The course has also been improved, particularly what is called the Newcastle turn, which has now lost the break-neck 
character which formerly distinguished it; and the tents and shows have been removed below the hill, and other 
improvements are also in contemplation. The booths were not so numerous this year as we have seen them. Perhaps the 
Innkeepers feared that the Trades’ Unions had swamped a good deal of the cash that should have found its way to them; 
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but any numerical deficiency in that Department was amply compensated by the immense assemblage of raree shows, 
which included almost every phenomenon under the sun. There was Mr. Wombwell’s well-appointed menagerie, with his 
gaudy band of beef-eaters outside, and the celebrated Lion, Wallace, ‘wot faught the six dogs at Warwick,’ and other 
celebrated beasts, inside: John Harmond, the wonderful fat dwarf: Winter Flood with his exhibition for the fancy — said 
fancy consisting of a half-naked fellow in gloves, and three girls in gowns spangled with soot and tinsel; then there was the 
‘Spanish Dog, the Ladies’ Fortune-teller,’ and a great gigantic sheep with six legs, next door to a ‘crying Crocodile and 
Alligator.’ ‘Toby, the celebrated pig,’ also honoured the meeting with his presence, as did the wonderful white-haired lady, 
‘two spotted Indians alive,’ a white negress and a she giant. At one place James Cooke the murderer might be seen burning 
the body of John Paas; while there was no end of conjurors, from Miller, ‘Eclipse of all the Conjurors,’ as his canvass 
described him, down, or rather up, to our old Friend Billy Purvis, the king of the clan. ... 

We have seen all the great actors of modern times — Kemble, Kean, Talma, Mars, and a score of others, but never at any 
subsequent entertainment have we experienced the delight that was afforded us the first time we attended the exhibition 
of our renowned friend Billy Purvis. Happy then were we to see a man who, beyond all doubt, has inducted half the present 
generation of the two northern counties into the mysteries of the sock and buskin, flourishing in his latter days — to behold 
the once humble though royal pedestrian the lord and master of a goodly booth — a ‘Grand Pagoda,’ in fact, with no end of 
Chinese figures painted about it, and several little Billies rolling on the stage, imitating their father’s familiar invitation to 
the haw-bucks to ‘coom up — coom up — just gannin to commence,’ intimating, perhaps, to some retiring youth, that ‘he 
need na sham,’ for that ‘folks got into a grand place when they got into his place.’ It was gratifying to us, we say, to see old 
Billy with his own company of actors and his own band, instead of having to do everything himself — even to ‘blowing his 
own trumpet.’ These exhibitions, more than anything else, perhaps, characterise the Newcastle Races, and we are sure that 
far the greater portion of the people who attend the course are attracted by them; and that the speculation is a profitable 
one is best demonstrated by the fact, that there are more shows at these races than at any other in the kingdom. 1“ 


Around this time Purvis had his portrait painted in oils, and years later a newspaper published a grainy photograph. 


Purvis possessed a wide forehead, had beautiful steel grey eyes, a fine mobile face, with a well modelled jaw and ... was 
losing his teeth. Over his brow fall greyish locks, but his fresh complexion would betoken good health, just as his features 
and eyes bespeak determination. Wearing a black coat and vest, and a large black cravat across a white shirt, he holds in 
his hands his steel-rimmed spectacles, and below his waistcoat hangs a golden seal ... and his distant gaze shows he is in 
meditation.» 


In autumn his ‘Splendid New Northumberland Pavilion’ was on Tynemouth Green, and his bill announced a play, a 
farce and songs, including Bobby, the Parliament Member, about local 'characters’. Next evening there was another 
play, a ‘laughable local pantomime’, Fantoccini figures and songs, including Tippety-wichet.1'® That was the 
signature tune of the famous clown, Joseph Grimaldi, and Purvis reportedly imitated him. 
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The season ended around 21 September,"® and Purvis took his family by railway and coach to Whitehaven. He 
leased the Theatre over Christmas, with Thomas Matthews as stage manager;""° but evidently made one of his 
‘hurried runs to Newcastle from long distances’,’”° since he receipted a booking from Hodgson’s Committee. 


£4 would have bought 80 seats in Purvis’ boxes and gallery, or 160 in the pit, yet his company was miles away. 

In January 1835 there were 2,485 municipal electors in Newcastle, and a few more could vote in a parliamentary 
election.?? Purvis gave both his votes to Hodgson, but the Whigs Ridley and William Ord were elected.‘?? In 
February the ‘Splendid Pavilion’ of the ‘far-famed “Billy Purvis”’ was on Newcastle Parade Ground, and the 
performances gave ‘“satisfaction” to admiring thousands’, but ‘an unfortunate gale arose, and dispersed the 
splendid Pavilion “to the winds!”’!”4 This event was thought newsworthy in Edinburgh.’ Purvis sent Williams, his 
carpenter, to Morpeth to restore the Pavilion, while the company ‘filled up the remainder of the season’ at 
Alnwick,’”° where a local recalled seeing him in the Market Place, dressed as a clown, playing his pipes and 
impersonating certain well-known ‘local characters’ on the outside stage.?”” In autumn Purvis and other travelling 
show people complained ‘bitterly’ that ‘political mountebanks’ were ‘entering into competition’, and depriving 
them of ‘the profits of their hitherto unmolested career’.’?8 Purvis’s pavilion was blown down in Morpeth, yet he 
visited Houghton Feast in October and wintered in Newcastle.’2? The magician ‘Professor’ Anderson recalled that 
he joined Purvis’s company there around this time.?° 

In May 1836 Purvis’s Pavilion was at the New Quay in North Shields (today’s ferry landing), and it cost 6d for a 
seat in the Pit and 3d in the gallery.**? Newcastle Theatre Royal closed in June,’?* and the MP Ridley died, but the 
Whigs Matthew Ridley (Sir Matthew’s son) and Ord defeated the Radical James Aytoun and the Tory Hodgson in 
the by-election. 

Jonathan Oldbuck’ recalled seeing Purvis among the other show people in Sunderland. 14 In June he moved to 
Tynemouth, and subsequently bragged that his pavilion was ‘fitted up in a superior style’ and ‘affords the same 
accommodation and is equal to any Provincial Theatre’. He charged a shilling in the pit and sixpence in the gallery 
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for The Jewess, Don Juan (‘with REAL FIRE’) and other dramas;*° and John Philipson, at 7 Tyne Street,?*° printed a 
bill for Purvis’s benefit in September. 


7 
} 


ureis's Pavilion, Tynemouth. 
rr OP 0 OCR 


_ Under the abate Piaronsee of 
( Capt.C. BELL, R.N. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


M &. PURVIS 


AND POSITIVELY THE 


st Night. 


SPLENDID BALLOON 


TO RISE AT SEVEN O’CLOCK, AFTER WHICH 


A GRAND 
Display of Fireworks. 


Mr. PURVIS, in submitting himself to the Public on the Occasion of his BENEFIT, 
0 eee een ene y Ot expecesing hie sincere Thanks for the very liberal Pa- 
has experienced during his stay at TyngMouTH this Season; and hopes, 

0 find ure Occasions, to merit a continuance of their flattering Encourage. 
jupport. 


On FRIDAY Evening, 16th of September, 1836, 


The Performances to commence with (first time here) the interesting Melo Drama, of The 


OBBER’S 
_._. WIFE. 


O-Gig, Mr. MATTHEWS 
"Murdoch, Me, 5 Mr STOKELD > M Ine fin SHELDO Si 
( ROBERTS and JONES 
THOMAS and JAMES 


Mrs, WILLIAMS 


Saag the mas sa jiaaiag SONGS, Se. :-— 
Favorite Song, Mr. Mircnete. 


SOP m meee eee e rere eeeeeeeeee 


yeral favorite Airs on the Union Pipes, 
“BY MR. PURVIS. 


_ To conclude with the langhable and whimsical Pantomime, with New Scenery, Dresses, Ac. entitled 


THE HOUSE THAT 
ack built! 


Da which Occasion, (by Desire) Billy will steal the Bundle ! 
“Eh! Eh!! Aw mun hed!!!” 


1 
| 
eee ee ee eS 
kets for the Boxes may be had at Mr Smith's, Percy Arms; Mr Appleby’s Circulating Library, and the Pavilion. 
‘ Seven, Seven. 


Purvis had voted for Hodgson,?** but Radical Whigs failed to remove him from the electoral register in October;*?° 
but he wanted a larger booth and a permanent site in Newcastle. 
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3. The Royal Victoria Theatre 


In autumn 1836 Robert Hawthorn, the owner of Newcastle’s Forth Street Engine Works, persuaded the owner of a 
nearby engineering factory to let Purvis use some of his undeveloped land. The showman got £202's worth of timber 
on credit from William Charlton in Pandon, and Hawthorn supervised the construction of ‘The Magnificent 
Theatrical Pavilion’, which was 90 feet by 30 feet, with a canvas roof, and decorations and scenery like the Theatre 
Royal.**° In November the mayor gave permission to open the Royal Victoria Theatre and the Newcastle Journal 
editor noted that ‘Mr. Purvis’ was ‘about to open a beautiful Minor Theatre’ and had no doubt that it would ‘prove 
highly attractive’. George Adams was the stage manager. 


BY PERDISION OF THE RIGHT ¥ SHIP- 
FUL TED MAYOR. a woe 


ROYAL VICTORIA THEATRE, NEW ROAD, 
FORTH, NEWCASTLE. 
MER PURVI2a, 

i announcing his Intention: of Opening his splen. 

did Minor Theatre, feels it would be an Act of the dvep- 
vst Ingratitude, did he foil, in the first Place, to return his 
inost Sincere nnd unfeigned Thanks to the Ladics and Gentic- 
men of his native Towa for the Patrodage he has for many 
Yeurs been honoured with. Thé Extent of that Patronue hus 
induced him to erect a Théatre, fo Size, Accommodation, 
onc Comfort of which, he hopes, wi prove still more satisfac 
tory and attractive to his Putruns;"and-te trusts, that the Va- 
riety of Novelties which are in active Preparation, to be pro- 
laced with new Seonery, Dresses, Decorations, &e., in the 
Production of which no Expense ill be spares, he moy still 
be honoured with a Share of that kinit Support, which it will 
ever be his Pride to acknowledge and Ik Study to deserve. 
_ On Monday Evening next will te performed, the interest- 
ing Melo-drama of The OLD OAK CHEST; or, ‘The 
SMUGGLER’S'SONS ond ,ROBBER'S DAUGH- 
TER. ‘fo conclude with the laugh&bie Faree of MISCHIEF 
MAKING, ; 

The Theatre is perfectly aired, and Fires are constantly kept, 
and it is brilliantly lighted with Gas, Doors open at Half-past 
Six, and Performance commence at Seven precisely, 

Boxes, Is. Ud, Pit, 1% Gallery, 6d, 

We, the Undersigned, do hereby certify that we havo in- 
epected the Minor ‘lheatre erceted by Mr Purvis, end we find 
it sufllciently strong for every Purpose required. 

(Signed) kt. WALLIS, Town Surveyor. 
J. BROWN, Builder, &, 
Stage Managor, Mr AD AMS, 141 


This advertisement also appeared in the Newcastle Courant.‘ 

The company opened with The Flying Dutchman, and Purvis crowed that his theatre ‘equalled, if not surpassed, 
the attractions’ of the Theatre Royal. ‘Everybody praised maw threatre! The elegant boxes, the comfortable pit, the 
grand gallery! The ever-se-nice scenery — the gas-lights — the fiddlers — the players — the orange-wives’.1*? The 
Journal reported that ‘the house was a bumper’ and Purvis advertised in the same issue. 


PURVIS'S MINOR THEATRE. 
( N MONDAY EVENING, Novesper 28; the 
favourite Nautital Melo-Drama of BLACK-EYED 

SUSAN. ‘To conclude with an Original Melo-Drama, 
dramatised from a Northumberland Tule, and called the 
LONG 'PAGK. 

On LUESDAY, the BLIND BOY: with MISCHIEF 
MAKING. Steteess 

The JEWESS is in active Preparation, and will shortly 
be produced, 144 
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The Paris Opera had staged La Juive, a grand opera in five acts, in 1835, so Purvis was targeting the same audience 
as the Theatre Royal; though the character of the Jewess was very different to that of her unpleasant father, so the 
tragic end to her love for a Christian man was seen as a plea for religious tolerance.’* 

The Newcastle printer Angus had been bankrupted in 1825 and William Boag had bought ‘a considerable Part’ 
of his ‘Printing materials’, and took over the contract for printing cards for Newcastle Races and Theatre Royal bills. 
He published the Dramatic Register in 1828-1829 in Dean Street, and later bought a copperplate-printing works.‘“° 
On 2 December 1836 he printed Purvis’s bill for the ‘Second Fashionable Night’ of The Jewess, ‘under the patronage 
of numerous parties’;’*” but John Lowthin and William Douglas, in Gateshead High Street, “* printed the bill for the 
performance on the 7". 


Second Night of the Jewess! « 


Which met with unbounded Aplause on its first Representa- 


3 tion, and will be ggpented every Evening during the Week, 
BY PERMISSION OF THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR. 
opal Victoria Theatre, 
NEW ROAD, FORTH, NEWCASTLE, 


Fema I AT TT 
MR PURVIS most respectfully informs his kind Pawons and the Public in general, that he 
has, at a great Expense, brought forward that popular antl splendid Historical Melo-drama, 
entitled the JEWESS, with entire new Scenery, Music, Machinery, Dresses, and Decorations, 
and, on which occasion, the whole of the Stage is thrawn open, by which he will be enabled to 
produce that Effect which he flatteres hitaself cannot be surpaseed in any Minor Theatre 


ene ODER EE ERE CEOE: 
OnWednesday Hvening, December 7, 1836, 


Will be performed, the grand and interesting Melo-Drama of THE 


S 


Which has been the sonree of ny traction on the Continent and in England, 


aller, &e-—The Music arranged hy Musie arranged by 
s—-The Banners, 
Machinery by Mr 


The Scenery paiuted by 
Mr Laird.—-The Dres 
Decorations, &e., hy 
Willians. 

THE WHOLE PRODUCED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR ADAMS, 


"Te Scenery pled Hy Mess Dont, W W ue 
Miss & 


Alr Adans a 


Cardinal de Brogny { 
Vrince Leopold (betrothed to the Prince 
The Grand Provost of Cur 

Albert (Captain of the Emp 


Mr W TLL Ms. 
. My SHELDON, 


Jol Forrester (a 
Max, .. 
Basil, sooseee 


bel 
Abigail (Handmaid to the Jewe 
Natalie, oe... 
Princes, Cardinals, Officers, Guards, Pages, Citizens, Ladies of the Court, Townsmen, &c., 
by the rest of the Company, and a numerous Train of Auxiliaries. 


THE PIECE OPENS WITH 
A VIEW IN CONSTANCE. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF 8ST. MARTIN AND 3. 2's HOUSE. 
A PROCESSION OF THE CARDINAL TO CELEBR ? HIGH MASS. 
A ROOM IN ELEAZAKS HUUSW. 


EXTERIOR OF THE PALACE. 
GRAND PROCESSION 


Of the Emperor, Prince iers, Trumpeters, Banners 
Crozier’s Cre =. Cardinal De una, Mf nitaries in Armour, Am- 


THE cawun XS OF EMPEROR 
ON THE BANKS OF TUE LAKE, 
PREPARED FOR 


A GRAND BANQUET. 
THE JUDGMENT CHAMBER. ; 
Phe Gardens of ZAewar by Moonlight, 


DUNGEON IN THE CITADEL OF CONSTANCE. 


PANORAMIC VIEW of CONSTANCE 


WHR PLAVE OF PYROCULTDM, 
Surrounded by a Amphitheatre of the Citizens, 


TO WITNESS 


THE IMMOLATION OF THE 


J EBWESS! 


A TET 


the Janghable Fare c 149 


The play lasted a whole week, and this ‘sorely nettled’ the Theatre Royal proprietors, who summonsed Purvis for 
infringing their monopoly; but he promised that his company would not perform when the new Theatre Royal 
opened in Grey Street.**° Andrew Ducrow, the ‘renowned equestrian’, had ‘a monster pavilion’ in the Forth, and 
demanded to see Purvis’s license. He refused, but when Ducrow summonsed him he ‘coolly put his hand into the 
breast pocket of his coat and pulled out his license’. Ducrow drove to Purvis’s show in a carriage and four, so Purvis 
returned the compliment, since ‘One showman’s as good as another’.**! He had full houses, so he sent Ducrow 
some of his ‘leavings’,*? then advertised in the Journal that ‘the favourite Nautical Melo-Drama BLACK-EYED 
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SUSAN’ would ‘conclude with the Historical Melo-Drama of RICHARD TURPIN, the Yorkshire Highwayman’, followed 
by ‘the popular Piece of THE BRIGAND, with the INFANT PAGANINI'S wonderful Performances on the VIOLIN, HARP, 
and PIANO FORTE’. The prodigy had been re-engaged, ‘at a great Expence, for two Nights more, in Consequence of 
his enthusiastic Reception on Thursday Evening’; and the next performance would be ‘the INNKEEPER of ABBEVILLE, 
with other Entertainments, including the astonishing Performances of the INFANT PAGANINI’. ‘The Theatre is 
perfectly aired, and good Fires constantly kept, and splendidly lighted up with Gas. Doors open at Half-past Six; 
commence Seven precisely. Boxes, Is. 6d. Pit, Is. Gallery, 6d.’ The Journal editor commented that ‘We have not had 
an opportunity of visiting this popular place of amusement, but we understand it is most respectably conducted, 
and that those who are in quest of an evening's rational entertainment may seek for it at the Victoria, without fear 
of disappointment’. Purvis was winning a reputation for ‘respectability’. 
In January 1837 Purvis advertised in the Journal. 


ON the Evenings of Monday and Tuesday, the 9th and 10" of January Instant, will be presented at the Victoria Theatre, 
Newcastle, an interesting Melo-Drama, (which has been for some time in preparation, with New Scenery, &c.,) entitled THE 
BEAR HUNTERS; or the FATAL RAVINE. In the Representation of this Piece, additional Effect and Interest will be given to the 
COMBAT SCENE by the introduction of a LIVE BEAR, imported direct from Russia and purchased by Mr. Purvis— the 
Sagacious Animal having been carefully trained for the Part allotted to him. 

The Melo-Drama will be followed by other Entertainments and the Whole will conclude with the LOCAL CHRISTMAS 
PANTOMIME, written expressly for this Theatre, and which has afforded Amusement, and elicited the Plaudits of numerous 
and respectable Audiences during every Evening of the past Week. 

Mr. Purvis, with Emotions of Gratitude, takes this Opportunity of acknowledging the Patronage with which the Victoria 
Theatre has been honoured since its opening. In Proof that he has endeavoured to deserve the Favours of his Townsmen, 
he can refer to his engagement of the Infant Paganini, and the effective Manner which the Jewess, the Nautical Drama of 
the Sea, the Christmas Pantomime, and other Pieces have been produced; the Scenery, Dresses, &c, of which have all been 
entirely new, and provided at a great Expence. 

The Proprietor ventures, also, to refer with Confidence to the general Merits of the Company, as being equally effective 
with the Corps Dramatique of any Minor Theatre in the Kingdom. 

The Theatre is brilliantly lighted and well-warmed and ventilated, so that Visitors are entirely protected from the 
Inclemencies of the Weather. Care also taken to preserve the strictest Order and Decorum, and the most Fastidious may 
resort to this Theatre. 


The Journal editor gave Purvis a hearty endorsement. 


Mr. Purvis, it will be seen, acknowledges the gratifying and constantly increasing support with which has been honoured, 
and, in enumerating the efforts already made to give satisfaction, proves that success has not been underserved. Of the 
New and amusing Local Pantomime, founded on the popular nursery legend of ‘The Lambton Worm’ ... The scenes in 
Lambton-park, the Fish-market, Newcastle, the New Quay at Shields, and other local subjects, are remarkably well 
presented; the combat scene between Egbert, the heir of the house of Lambton, and the ‘monstrous’ worm is very effective, 
while the tricks and transformations, under the direction of Mr. Adams, have been produced in a style which many 
provincial theatrical establishments would vainly strive to imitate. The piece, it will be seen, is to be repeated on Monday 
and Tuesday, with other attractive novelties. The greatest praise the Victoria Theatre is, that the excellence the 
performances have enabled it to maintain a successful season against so formidable rival as Ducrow’s Arena. Those who 
have been accustomed to associate the name Mr. Purvis with the performances in temporary booths at fairs and holidays, 
can form but an inadequate idea of the respectability of the representations the Victoria Theatre 


The editor added that the debtors in Morpeth Gaol had thanked Purvis for donating £1.1s. 

Purvis advertised in the Journal that ‘the popular and interesting Historical Melo-Drama with new scenery. 
Dresses, &c, entitled JOAN OF ARC; or, the MAID of ORLEANS’, would ‘conclude with the admired and laughable 
Farce of THE HUNCHBACK’. ‘The Melo-Drama of JOAN OF ARC will be repeated, with a popular After-piece, and a 
Variety other Entertainments; and by ‘Desire and under the distinguished Patronage of JOHN HODGSON HINDE, 
Esq., M.P., will be performed the splendid and interesting Melo-Drama of the JEWESS, with other Entertainments. 
To conclude with the NEW LOCAL PANTOMIME of the LAMBTON WORM’. ‘Mr. PURVIS has the Honour to announce 
that in the Course of next Week, (Particulars of which will be duly advertised) the Performances will be under the 
especial patronage of JOSEPH LAMB, Esq., the Right Worshipful the MAYOR of Newcastle’. 

The Journal reported that Hodgson Hinde (Hodgson had adopted a second surname) had won a by-election, and 


Over the box occupied by the Hon. Gentleman and his friends, anong whom we observed Archibald Reed, Esq., was 
suspended one of the large silk banners under which the Independent Electors marched to victory during the recent ever- 
memorable contest. The pieces selected for the occasion were, ‘The Jewess,’ and the amusing new local pantomime, 
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entitled ‘The Lambton Worm.’ The highly creditable manner in which the principal performers acquitted themselves— 
particularly Miss Atkinson, the representative of Rebecca, (who possesses many of the requisites for a clever actress), Mr. 
Matthews, as the Jew, and Mr. Adams, as the Cardinal, drew down frequent and enthusiastic applause. A respectable 


auditory crowded every part of the Theatre. 


Hodgson Hinde and Captain Potts attended Purvis’s benefit night and the Journal reported that ‘Every portion of 
the House' was 'crammed to excess', while ‘DUCROW'S ARENA CLOSES ON SATURDAY NEXT’. ‘Mr. Chas. Stokeld, 
comedian’, had died after a ‘lingering illness’. ‘He possessed considerable powers, was under engagement at Mr. 
Purvis' Victoria Theatre, and was held in high esteem by the whole corps dramatique and all who knew him’.**? 
The Dispensary in Low Friar Street had given medical advice, medicines and inoculations to over 100,000 people 


in 60 years,*** but it needed a new building,?>° so Purvis put on a benefit. 


BY arsed al OF THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR. 


DI PER ISARY. 


ae 
Rapal Victoria Eheatre, 
Mr PURVIS being wishful to give a Benefit to some Charitable Institution, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
he therefore, in consequence of the sickness at the present time in the town, 


has been induced to give it to the above; which, he trusts, will meet with 
the Approbation and Support of the kind Patrons of the Theatre, and Publie 
in general. 


On Wednesday Evening, Feb. 8, 183%, 


Will be presented, the interesting domestic Melo-Drama, entitled THE 


AND THE 


MAGEE 


" i Al Al 
OR, WHICH IS THE THEIF. 
Which met with the most unbounded Applause on each previous representation. 
Farmer Gerald, . seooes Mr WILLIAMS. Henry, his Son, ..... . Mr SHELDON. 
“"Bverard, Father to Annette,.., .Mr MINTY. RE. 


Martin, ... Mr MATTHEWS. Malcour, a Justice of the Peace, ... Mr ROSS. 
Benjamin, a Jew Pedlar, Mr ADAMS. Bertrand, Mr COOK. George, “Mr STEW. ‘ART. 


Dame Gerald. ... Mrs STOKELD. Annette, ... Miss ATKINSON. 


FAVOURITE SONG, .0....cccceecceeeeees eee MRS WILLIAMS. 
COMIC SONG, MR MATTHEWS. 


Nautical Hornpipe, in the Character of a Cabin Boy, 
Master Gordon. 


To conclude with the favourite laughable Farce of THE 


Henry Desga: 8 young Officer, a Me ic SHELDON. 
Hiver Guoit, a Fisherman, 
Nicholas Devas purvectes, roe ae Serranews. 
‘Villager, .. . Mr Wi ibs, 

Madame Manette, a French ‘Wosherwomnan, saseee Mra STOKELD. 
Jacquette, Mre WILLIAMS. 
Louise, Washerwomen Mrs ROSS, 

Jean, Mrs GORDON, 
iia adopted Daughter of Oliver, »....-.e14. Misa. ATEINSON. 


Boxes ts, Gd, Pit ts. Gal: on 
Ticket# to be liad at the Baxes, 
STAGE MANAGER, ME reser’ - 
- Bogs. opened at “Half-pest-6-0'Ciock, 40 commence @t Quarterspast: 
UL) UT NEROASTIE: PRAYER BY Wo Boag 
; 3 156 
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The Newcastle Courant noted that Purvis’s audiences were ‘numerous and respectable’, so the season had been a 
financial success, and the company was going to Hexham Theatre and then Alnwick Theatre in autumn.?°” 

Purvis’s Newcastle season ended on 18 February, and the new Theatre Royal opened in Grey Street on the 20". 
The wealthy used the front entrance on Grey Street and paid three shillings for a seat in boxes that held 500 and 
the affluent paid two shillings at the Market Street door which led to 200 pit seats. Everyone else paid one shilling 
in Shakespeare Street for a gallery that held 1,200, but the stage was ‘in some parts obstructed by intervening 
pillars’ and the ‘lower tones of the actors’ were ‘almost inaudible’, so patrons demonstrated their unhappiness, 
and the proprietors ordered ‘the floor between the front seats and front of the gallery be covered with lead to 
prevent nuisances’.*°* Purvis could not compete, and wanted to go south, but he needed a local agent. 

Thomas Jennett was born Kirkdale, east of Helmsley, in the north Yorkshire, in 1769. In the 1780s he was an 
apprentice of the Stockton printer Robert Christopher,’ and became his partner in 1793. Christopher died in 1819, 
but Jennett carried on, and by 1824 he was a printer, bookbinder, bookseller and stationer in High Street.** He 
took 14-year-old John Procter as an apprentice, and after he completed his apprenticeship he married, opened a 
printing, bookbinding, book selling and stationery shop in Hartlepool in 1834,1° and printed for Hartlepool Dock 
and Railway Company and the Gas and Water Company.?® Show people wrote to him, or to the 'The Principal 
Printer’, to ask him to negotiate with officials and companies, and he sometimes shared both the outgoings and the 
receipts. In spring 1837 Purvis asked him to negotiate for the use of some ground near the railway station and a 
supply of gas for lighting. The council agreed to let the ground for ‘six shillings per week payable in advance’,'* and 
Procter printed a bill. Some performers appeared only in the main drama, but three others sang or danced in the 
interval, and seven took part in the ‘Laughable Farce’. 


on, ALE EN ee po wns. 
Admirst, Mr ADAMS. Captain Crontres, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Lient. Pike, Mr McINTY RE. Proggrass, Mr ROSS. 
FACOM LWIG, eR PURWISA. 
Goetbesia, Mx STANLEY. Hatchet, WM: ADAMS, Exbeor, Mr HELE 
“Witten. . Ms MATEHEWS. 

Seawsed, Me STEWART. ‘Quid, ‘Mr Sheldon, ‘Blow Peter, Mr Robart, 

Drei. Mayflower, Mm STOKELD, Susan, Miss ATKINSON. 
Ballot! Wives, Mroedemes WELIAMS, HOSS.GORDON, 
* Sailers, Maen t, ke, hy the rest of the Compony. 


| egueeiaenncanaroneinis mpaomaneinanntantes: Memeneanittnietenat tanner 
A HORMETEE in Chameter of « CARIN BOY, - Matar Gorin, 
Bang, “Dect me by Moontight,* irs. Wilttams, 
comic BONG,  <«< ~« = JERE, Ross 
SCENE LES a steeneneeneenn mea aemeaReEEmnEemmnee 


—_ MAKING of 
Wour Wills. 


: Mr Fevtin, Mr ROSS, Charlee (his Son}, Br SHELDON. 
Soptinss Photirs (his Nephew). Mx STANLY. Process (xn Ausenez), 
Ma WILLIAMS. 


Lawper’eClati, W Then Soreph Brug Bervant te Pieter), Mr Msithows. 
_ Claes, Min ROSS... Mex Paresight (Iroton’s Howsckasper), 
Mr STORELIM. 


Boxes & Pitls. Gallery Ga: 
Doors open at: Serces' Clock, cmd camanence at. Laght. 
ee ie anager bat tg etna CRAM ER 
STAGE MANAGER, ME ADAMS. 
Change of performance every Evening 


niger enero neem 
We Reecser. Lrinieé. weer : 165 
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Purvis asked Procter to pay a boy to walk round the town with ‘boards’ advertising the show and to distribute bills 
announcing that his 'Magnificent Pavilion’ was ‘fitted up after the manner of a regular Theatre — the Proscenium 
supports the Royal Arms, with full length figures of Tragedy and Comedy, and everything attended to for the 
accommodation of the Audience’. The boxes and pit were ‘entirely apart’ and ‘thoroughly lined and fitted up for 
the reception of the most respectable Parties’, while the plays would be 'As performed at Theatre Royal, Newcastle, 
with ‘new and appropriate Scenery, Dresses, Decorations and Machinery’. 

For 30 May Procter printed an illustrated bill, but this time ‘Stanly’ took the leading role in the melodrama, not 
Adams, the stage manager, though he performed in the ‘laughable Farce’, while Stanley did not. 


PURVIS’ 


SELEN DID THEATRICAL RAVELION, 


HARTLEPOOL. 


On Tuesday Evening, Way 30th, 1837, 
Will be presented, the popular domeatic Melo-Drama ofintense interest, entitled THE 


DOG 


of Niontarsgis; 


Or, the FOREST of ites 
Macaire, Lieutenant of the Army, Mr. STANLY. Colonel Gontram, Mr MATTHEWS. 
Captain Aabri, Mr SHELDON = Seneschal, Mr MINTY RE. 
Lieotenant Laundry, Mr ADAMS. Blaise, Mr ROSS. 
Officers, Guards, &c. Messrs. WALLACE & STEWARD. 
Lacille, Miss ATKINSON. Dame Gertrude, Mrs STOKELD. 
Annetta, Mrs ROSS. Florio, the Dumb Boy, Mrs GORDON 
The Part of the Dog Dragon, by Wr Purvis 
Sagacious Doe H.ARCYW. 


Se 
COMIC SONG . ar MR MATTHEWS. 
HORNPIPE MASTER GORDON 


PA VOURLTE some MRS WtLhtams 


To conclude with the laughable Farce of THE 


DOCTOR; 


OR, THE DUMB LADY CURED. 


Gregory, a Wood Cutter and Mock Doctor, Mr MATTHEWS. Leander, Mr SHELDON. 
Sir Jasper, Mr ADAMS. Harry, Mr M'INTYRE. James, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Charlotte, Mrs ROSS Dorcas, Mrs STOKELD, 

Mrs GORDON 


Servant, 


DOORS OPEN AT 7 O'CLOCK, AND COMMENCE 
Boxes & Pit is.—_Gallery Gd, 
MR ABAMS, ST 


oe 


‘Brom the Office of J. ‘Procter, High wh, 
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The company gave 13 performances,’ and Jennett wrote to Procter early in June. ‘Some kind body has sent me a 
bill of W. Purvis’s’, who was ‘doing very well’, but ‘owes me £2. The a/c [account] was three pounds and he gave 
me one the last time he was in Stockton. | believe he is an honest fellow and will give you the money for me, your 
best exertions to procure it will very oblige.’*°’ The Durham County Advertiser believed that Purvis was ‘likely to 
reap an abundant harvest in this rising sea-port, which, until he pitched his tent there, could not boast of a theatre, 
much less of a theatre-royal, within its ancient walls;’ ©? but Purvis left for North Shields,*©? and then took the 
‘Splendid Theatrical Pavilion’ to Tynemouth, and advertised in the Newcastle Courant. 


W R. PURVIS begs most respectfully to inform 

the Nobility and Gentry, and the Public in general, 
that he. will have the honor of Opening his SPlusNDID 
THEATRE at TynemouTit, for a short Season, to com- 
mence on Monday next, the 26th June, when he trusts that 
the Noyelties which he will bring forward, and the very 
high ‘Talented Company which he has éngaged, will ensure 
to him a Continuance of the Patronage with which he has 
hitherto been favoured, and which it will always be his most 
anxious Care and Study to deserve. . 

Svace Manacen,—MR. ADAMS. 
22d June, 1887... ¢ 170 


In July a ‘Gentleman of Shields’ performed in The Mutiny at the Nore and The Sea! The Sea! The dramatic woodcut 
on Purvis’s bill was of a sailor rescuing a mother and child from a shipwreck. 


Purvis returned to Newcastle for the parliamentary election, but while the Radical Thomas Doubleday proposed 
the Chartist Augustus Beaumont as a candidate, and he won ona show of hands at a public meeting, he received 
290 votes out of 3,173 in the ballot. Purvis voted for both Conservatives, but only Hodgson Hinde was elected?”” 

In August Newcastle Fair was moved up from the Sandhill and Side to Carliol Square.’”? Adams had left Purvis’s 
company and taken at least one actor with him to form his own company,?” but by September Purvis had a new 
stage manager and his theatre was in Forth Street, New Road. 


MR. PURVIS respectfully announces the opening of the above Place of Amusement, for a short Season, to commence on 
MONDAY EVENING September, 4th, and close early in the Month of October' during which time the most Popular 
Dramatic Spectacles, Dramas, and Farces, of the Day, will be produced rapid succession. 

Mr. P. begs to state that in consequence of his Arrangements for a season in Alnwick, his stay in Newcastle cannot 
be prolonged above the stated Time. 
On MONDAY EVENING, September 4. 1837, will be produced the WANDERING BOYS of SWITZERLAND. Singing; and 
the Farce of the SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 
Boxes, 2s; Pit, 1s; Gallery, 6d. 
Stage Manager --------------------------- Mr. Stanley. 


The Journal was ‘agreeably surprised at the manner in which the pieces were produced and performed’ The ‘strict 
attention to correctness, scenery, costume, properties, &c. do credit to the management, and the manner which 
the Characters were sustained, assures us that this little Company fast advancing in talent and respectability’.1”° 


Matthew Stephenson Dodds, a printer on Newcastle Quayside,’”° printed a bill for Purvis, who had lowered the 
prices of box and pit seats to 1s 6d and 1s, and to 1s and 6d after 9.00pm. 
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oR, BRITISH SAILORS IN 1799. 
“Admiral Colpovs,.::Mr. “WILLIAMS —Lieutenatt- Griffiths, of the Lendan,—Mr. W: ATSON, 


Lieutenant: Sims, of the Marines. ....; ehete ue Mf, seomreor 
6S sec. “Captain Lock; of.the Queed,.....Mr. JAM . i . 
tain ‘Atiméton, - 2G br. N j Vis, 
Captain Daris, 4 »  Ofths Sentwel, 1 Mr JONES. 8 
Richard Parkéy, ‘Sailot ott Board the Sandwich, estesss “Mr. STANLEY. 


Jack Adams, . , Mc. MATTHIWS,—Timolhy Babble,....Mr. SHELDON. .__- 
; Dickey Chicken. Pee cjve Me -ROSS.— William pure ‘Child, senees Miss STOKELD. 


- Bon Heviyjec: 08 aude, W 
Sent OM SEYMOUR. 


at Sih 


itary — oe eae 


Grouse 


it. LIKE MASTER: TAKE MAN. 
: ‘stage Manager, ae. "Stantey. ; 


z : Etro been bes at Raven. o’ Clock, {0 eotimence at a nst, 
: lees of Admtsston, BOXES 1s, Ga. PIT 1s. GAB. 6a. 


( Seeobe price at 9 o'Clock, to the Mokes Is, and Mit Gd. 


ran te By Drains ‘of the. « “Dead's Stone; or, ‘the Prophet of the Haunted Moor,” 
= ‘speedily ‘be'pioduced, 


ed 
i & PONDS, ———<——¥ ‘By QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTER. "a _ 


The 15-year-old George Horatio Thompson was the son of a hat-maker in All Saints, Newcastle.” 
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In October the officers of Newcastle garrison supported a benefit for Purvis’s leading male actors. 


LAST NIG. .. .JUT TWO. 
ROYAL VICTORIA THEATRE, FORTH, NEWCASTLE, 


For the BENEFIT of 


Wiessrs. STANLEY 
and SEYRIOUR. 


BY DESIRE, 


AND UVDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


MAJOR St. JOHN, 


52nd, Light Infantry, and the 


OFFICERS OF | THE GARRISON. 


On Wednesday Evening, October 4, 1837, 


Will be presented the New Drama of 


St. Valliers 
CURSE; 


Or, The Bell of Notre Dame. 


Examples of virtue canaot be too often brought before the Pablic, bat more particularly in a DRAM ATIC form—whilst thousands 

g» to the Theatre who either wrt Nor or CanNor read! heace a Moral stealing upon them in theic amusements is their only source” 

#'msteuction, and in apite of all objections that fanatics may raise, instruction from whatever source ta @ Boon to the Mulcituda, 
Count St, Vallier, ... Mr. MATTHEWS,—Tribonlet (a Court Pool),,... Mr. STANLEY. 

Saitabadie (an Assasain),.. Mr. SEYMOUR. —Count De Cosse,... Mr. ROSS, Maequie De La Tour Landzy,... Mr. SHELDON, 
Count De Pienne,. 022... Mr, WALLACE— Clement Marot (the Poet), ...:. y.... Mn. WARDHAUGH, 
Montmovency,.. .. Mi. WILLIAMS.—De Brion (with s Gong),.... Mes. WILLIAMS, 

King Prancis the Pirst,...Mr. M'IN NTY’ RE.—Officers, Guards, Bariner Bearers, Re, &e, 4-. Mesars. GLLMORE, MARR, &e, 
Blanche (Daughter to Triboulet),...... Miss ATKINSON.—Maledonne,...:.. Mra. STOKELD, 

Dene Bersrde,....MrsoL.ISTBER—Countess De Cosue,.,.. Mrs. ROSS,—Ladies of Court, ...Messdames GORDON, HUME, &c. 


SONG,—* Bid me dixcourse,”._........,. » WELLIAIS. 
IRISH SONG,— Paddy’s Weduing,” . ae me. MATTHEWS, 
SONG,--‘* England the home of the World,” . - Mr. SEYMOUR 
BECITATION,—“ Phe Highland Chieftain,” ..... .by a Gentian of Newcasile, 
NAUTICAL MORNPIPE, eave ew ea aWentey tue song abet anautnonts Master GURDON, 


To conciudo with the Musical Farce called the 


ENGLISHMAN 


_ or, The Two G’s. : 


Mr. G, the Srst;, oer .Mr. STANLEY.—G, the Secord,, 
Joba Bu, Esa, (the Englishnuo io Paris), eoseesn Mit. SEYMOUR—La feune Valor), = 
Mrs. Gregory, . Mes. WILLUANA. “Paschene: ane ATKINSON, 


.-. Me, MATTHEWS, 
sen ble, SHELDON, 


Stage Manager, Mr. Staniley. 


Dosis Bpen at Seven o'Clock, to commonce at hall ~past, 


Prices or Admission, BOXES is. Gd.---PLT 1s.---GAL. Ga, 
Secohd-price at B o'Cloch, to the Hoxes Is, and Pit 64. 


erasers — : 
Tickets to be had of Ur, ‘Staelen: at his Lodgings, Hatf= 
Woon inn Yard, and at the Theatre. Aen cee 


M.S. Dudes, Printer, b, Quaid Newanle, 
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The Conservative Henry Liddell had opposed the Reform Acts, but had been elected as MP for North Durham in 
summer 1837. In autumn the Whig-Radical Durham Reform Association held a dinner. The Durham County 
Advertiser reported one speaker’s comparison of Liddell with ‘our old friend “Billy Purvis”’ and commented that 


they must have been struck with the idea how well ‘Old Tatie’ was qualified to act as Billy Purvis's fool. ... “He required no 
mask, no painting, to turn him into regular Merry Andrew; and those who remembered his exhibition at Newcastle, were 
well aware that his grimaces and buffoonery could not fail to draw from his audience peals of laughter." By the way, could 
not ‘Billy Purvis’ engage the worthy baronet. He would make valuable addition his “company.”’*®° 


Purvis’s pavilion blew down at Houghton, but Newcastle Theatre Royal closed during the assizes so he opened in 
the Forth.*®? Then he moved to South Shields, where Mr Tinley and Thomas Salmon of knew him, but noticed that 
‘people were not crowding into the show so quickly as they usually did’. Purvis ‘got his eye upon them, and with 
that humour in which he excelled called out to them, “What for dinnit ye cum into wor show?” and added, “ye may 
stop as short a time as ye like; it’s your brass we want”’.*®2 

Purvis took his company to Hartlepool by steamboat,?*? and Procter printed a bill which announced ‘The splendid 
Melo Drama entitled Valentine and Orson Or the Wild Man of the Wood In which the Sagacious Bear Belonging to 
Mr Purvis will appear’.*® Primitive Methodists harassed the company, but the bear scared them off. After six weeks 
the company returned to Newcastle by steamboat; but soon after a boy taunted the bear, who retaliated, and 
soldiers shot him.?® 

Newcastle politics were polarising, and magistrates and troops were on high alert. 
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4. A little bit too pronounced 


On 1 January 1838 John Turnbull published the Chartist Northern Liberator, edited by Augustus Beaumont, in 
Newcastle, and 2,000 Chartists walked from St. Nicholas’s Square to the Parade Ground, where Feargus O’Connor 
spoke ina ‘remarkably inflammatory manner’. That evening there was an ‘anti-poor-law dinner’ in the Music Hall,?°° 
which held around 1,000 above the Nelson Street Lecture Room.7®” 

‘Purvis, Wm. Comedian Close' appeared in the Newcastle directory;'®* but he took his company to Carlisle ‘FOR 
A FEW NIGHTS ONLY’, and advertised himself as ‘Proprietor of the Royal Victoria Theatre, Newcastle, and Manager 
of the Whitehaven and Alnwick Theatres’. The Carlisle Journal noted the ‘large and respectable’ audiences for 
William Tell and praised ‘the best dramatic company to visit the town for several years’. James Foster recalled that 
the 'immortal Purvis bought ‘a considerable quantity of salmon’ from his father to present to the ‘leading men on 
the northern circuit’. He was ‘on great form’ and an ‘unrivalled’ ‘raconteur’. 


Rickergate on a summer evening between six and seven would be filled to overflow to see Billy emerge in full costume from 
Mr. Tweddle's, the Scotch Arms, to proceed to his booth on the Sands. The admiration felt for this man is simply 
indescribable. His jokes and funniments were household words in the Northern counties and South of Scotland. And years 
after in London, whenever the burr was in evidence, the mention of Billy would evoke the most hearty good fellowship. 
Billy was immense on a Sunday evening during the fruit season surrounded by the ladies and gentlemen of the corps of his 
theatre at Mr. Hamilton's gardens at Botcherby: Billy resplendent in white ducks, nankeen waistcoat, blue coat, with bright 
buttons of some Newcastle club — the pelican, | think, — and white hat, with a diamond ring on his forefinger with which he 
emphasised the oracular flow of fun, wit, and good humour. Sambo Sutton, a genial negro, his fidus Achates a little more 
pronounced in dress, generally accompanied the great man.1%" 


(‘Ducks’ were probably waistcoats made from heavy, plain woven cotton, and ‘nankeen’ was yellowish cotton 
cloth, while Achates was Aeneas’s faithful friend in Virgil’s Aeneid.) Sutton, who had been a cabin boy, learned to 
box and became a professional bare-knuckle fighter in southern England in the mid-1830s, but lost the sight of one 
eye. He had difficulty getting fights, because he was a clever boxer, but he was also an excellent dancer.?%° 

One Sunday evening the Foster family visited Botcherby and James recalled that Purvis ‘loudly hailed’ them to 
‘partake in the strawberries and cream which he was liberally dispensing to his company’. 


Billy was a little bit too pronounced for my mother so my father had to back out. ... He was a most generous man, and | 
have reason to fancy that his company was composed of the highest available talent. People ‘in the know’ say that Billy was 
the prototype of Mr. Vincent Crummles. Mr. Dickens was well known to him, and said to be a warm, appreciative admirer 
of Billy. He was utterly destitute of self-appreciation, and had a remarkable disregard to the fitness of time and place as to 
what he chose to deliver himself of.1%? 


‘Crummles’, the south-country showman in Nicholas Nickleby, bore little resemblance to Purvis, but rather more to 
a south-country showman who found the north more profitable. 

David Prince Miller was born in London around 1809. His young father was ‘much attached to theatrical 
entertainments’, but by 1814 he had left his wife and taken David with him. From 1817 to 1822 the boy was at 
school, but then his father apprenticed him to a draper, who was soon bankrupted. David became a clerk to a 
Lincoln’s Inn barrister, at ten shillings a week; then worked for his father’s Mercantile Agency office, which advised 
business people. One day he had £18 18s of his father’s money, and was impressed by the travelling show opposite 
Philip Astley’s amphitheatre. He treated the company to drink, got drunk and woke up in a doss-house, but joined 
the company. They toured Kent; but when David’s money was gone he woke up one morning to find they had left 
without him. He walked to Portsmouth, met an old school friend who had joined Richardson’s ‘strolling players’, 
joined them, and made 7s a day at the fair; but after two more fairs he and others were sacked. Miller ‘thought 
nothing of walking twenty miles in the forenoon’ and he and another showman went to Leeds, teamed up with a 
conjuror, learned his tricks and went on to Carlisle. Miller performed at Doncaster Races from 1832 to 1835, and 
he and other players briefly leased Northallerton Theatre, then moved north through Darlington, Durham, 
Newcastle, Hexham and Carlisle to Scotland. Probably in 1838, Miller was at Newcastle’s Easter Hopping, where he 
met Purvis, who was ‘better known to all grades of society in the counties of Durham and Northumberland than 
their members of parliament’. 
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Old and young, gentle and simple, the poor and the rich, alike consider it no discredit to have the acquaintance of Billy 
Purvis; and while he exercises his (self-endowed) privilege upon the lips of the bonny Northumbrian lasses, who may have 
come to spend their holyday at Newcastle races, the next minute he may be seen standing upon the steps of a carriage that 
has drawn up opposite his show, soliciting a smack o' one of the ladies' gobs (a kiss.) These peculiarities are always taken 
in good part, and many a hearty peal of laughter is excited by the dry humour of Purvis—his jokes are always expressed in 
the broad Northumbrian dialect. Billy too is a very clever fellow, a tolerable violinist; his execution upon the Northumbrian 
pipes is beautiful; he is a perfect master of the magical art; an excellent dancer; plays Crack in the Turnpike Gate; his 
pantomimic performance is above mediocrity; and as to a clown, if the ghost of Grimaldi and the spirits of all the clowns 
who had existed for these last thousand years were to appear in Purvis' locality, they would be considered mere shades. 
With all these acquirements, together with his natural flow of wit, it is not extraordinary that Billy should be a favourite. 
But Mr. Purvis has other qualities which put all those already enumerated in the back ground; he has a heart that would 
confer credit upon a bishop. Billy is always a sympathiser in a tale of woe, and while he wipes the starting tear from his eye 
with one hand, the other is extended in alleviating their distress. 

.. A poor woman, a widow, was unable to pay her rent, and her goods were distrained. Billy attended the sale, and 
purchased every article; he then, much to the astonishment of the poor old woman, presented to her her furniture. She 
endeavoured to express her gratitude; Billy stopped her. ‘Gie's a smack of your gob, and then we'll cry quits;’ saying this, 
he bestowed a hearty smack upon her lips (winch were none of the handsomest,) and quickly departed. Many such 
occurrences could be related; no case of real distress was ever presented to Billy without extracting aid, —that is to say, if 
he had it in his power; for, like all the rest in his profession, he had his difficulties, and his life has not by any means been 
smooth water. 


Miller went on to Morpeth, Alnwick and Belford,?*? while Purvis set up in North Shields Market Place.1% 

Late in June about 18,000 people walked through Newcastle to the Town Moor. Doubleday took the chair, and 
after O’Connor’s ‘highly inflammatory’ speech the meeting voted to petition for universal suffrage.’ Miller recalled 
‘an extraordinary number of exhibitions’ at the Races, but ‘ours being but a small concern, we did not profit much’. 


| should say not less than twenty open-air preachers were holding forth here and there, surrounded by not very numerous 
hearers, and most of them attracted by curiosity ... The cause of this injudicious proceeding was to oppose the notorious 
atheist Carlile; but | do not think much attention was paid to either party, and in my opinion it would have been much 
better to have let Carlile alone; he did not seem to make any great impression on his auditors.*°° 


The Courant noted the ‘usual muster’ of ‘pavilion proprietors’, with Purvis as their ‘chief’, who ‘afforded amusement 
to thousands who would not even have an opportunity of a peep at the horses’.*°° Two people from Carlisle 
attended, even though a train ticket cost 7s 6d in an open carriage, and 9s 6d in a closed one.1%” 


Passengers had to take a steamboat from Redheugh station, near Gateshead, to get to Newcastle. 
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Joseph and James Foster arrived and went ‘to see the sights’ of Newcastle, starting with the Town Moor. 


On going onto the racecourse Billy was seen in full swing on the front of his booth surrounded by an immense crowd of 
admirers. Billy espying my father astonished the crowd by calling, ‘Joe! Joe Foster from Carlisle! Come up here, | want to 
speak to you’. A quick strategic movement had to be made on the outside of the crowd to escape. On these occasions at 
Newcastle races the Newcastle and pit lasses (why every canny lass must hear what Billy had to say about her!) used to 
come as religiously as girls go to their first communion in catholic countries to receive Billy's imprimatur on their attractions. 
After being handed up Billy gave them a warm reception, and after kissing them, which he claimed as a prescriptive right, 
dismissed them with some such remark as, 'Eh hinny, thou's a bonny lass. | kissed thy mother afore thee and she was a 
bonny lass too’.1%9 


In August Purvis competed with a circus and a fireworks display in the Spital, off Westgate Street, and all the shows 
were 'numerously and respectably attended’.2 After that Purvis ‘laid up’ his travelling pavilion,7°: but Miller 
‘attended several villages in the mining districts’ and ‘led a most unhappy life’. 


The miners were in the habit of proceeding to and from work at all hours during the night, and seemed to think they had a 
right to play pranks with or destroy the property, which was our only dependence for the support of our families. One of 
us, therefore, was obliged each night to sit up and keep watch, which we did alternately. | managed, though with 
considerable difficulty, to keep a whole skin, and preserve our show. My friend, the drummer, was not so fortunate; his 
temperament was rather warmer than mine, and where | put up with many insults, and by reason and persuasion 
endeavoured to carry my point, he suffered his temper to get the better of his discretion; and one night the place was 
entirely pulled down, and he, poor fellow, got a sound thrashing into the bargain, from which he was some time before he 
completely recovered. Fortunately our booth was not much injured, and in a short time we re-erected it. ... The miners 
about Newcastle-upon-Tyne, although | will not say they are a bad-hearted set of people, for | have received many acts of 
kindness from them, yet | do not recollect any part of the country | ever travelled, where | have met with more annoyance 
from inconsiderate, and in some instances, worse propensities. ... 

We proceeded to North Shields, where we erected our theatre upon the quay near the water's edge. The second night 
of our sojourn there, the wind blew the place down, and a portion of it went into the Tyne. | sold my share of the damaged 
property to my partner for six pounds, and we parted. | proceeded again to Newcastle, intending to winter there... [but] | 
found a greater difficulty in providing for my family than | had ever before experienced.7© 


Purvis was doing little better. 
Matthew Dodds had become Newcastle’s most important supplier of nautical books, and had paid £2,500 for a 


building on the Quayside.” In September he printed two bills for the Victoria Theatre which did not name Purvis. 
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VICTORIA THEATRE, 


SCOTTSWOOD ROAD. 


Last Week but L 


SECOND AND LAST NIGHT OF 


GRACE HUNTLEY, 


Which was Received with Rapturous Applause, 
on its first Representation, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 26th, 1838, 


Will be performed the interesting Drama of 


GRACE 


HUNTLEY 


Or the FELON’S CHILD. 


A lapse of Twelve years is supposed to take place be- 


tween the first and second Acts. 


IN ACT FIRST. 
Joseph Huntley, (a yen congoees Mr. WIL LIAl 


imon Mealba, 


ae Simi eee 
gate 


fest RESIS and GRORGE. ee 2 


; re 
oe; [Davgbier rie ain we TAS. 


er Huntley, s 
‘Squire Lambert, «cays Me WALL oe the Vi hy MATTHEWS, 
Tibby Crack: a Justice’ tation Blacks Bema RO f (San to Jexephy} Mis WADFORTH 


a meat 


HELD: 


204 


William Campbell had been born in Lancaster in 1816. 
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VICTORIA THEATRE, 


SCOTTSWOOD ROAD. 


Last Week but 1. 


On THURSDAY EVENING, Sept. 27th, 1838, 


Will be performed the interesting Nautical Drama of the 


INCHCAPE 


BELL, 


Or, the Dumb Boy of the ek 

Sir John Trevanly, a retired Sea Officer,.... Mr. WADFORTH. 

Capt. Tafirail, of the Preventive Seryivce,,. Mr. WALLACE. Hans Hatlock, the Rover. .Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Guy Rathveo, the Outeust,,... Mr MATTHEWS. The Dumb Sailor Boy,.,..Mzs. ROSS, 


‘Sampson Sawdust,,,.,....Mr. CANEY. Jupiter Seabrecze,. ‘Mr. ROSS. 
Amelia,,... Mrs. WILLIAMS. Becky,....Mrs. LISTER: 
Hiornpipe,.................. Master GORDON. 
Comic Song,................606- Mr. ROss. 


After which (first time here) the laughable Interlude of the 


NEWCASTLE 
RIDER; 


Or, Ducks and Peas. 


Mr. Manly,....Mr. CANEY. Landlord,....Mr. ROSS. Lord Joseph,....Mr. WADFORTH. 
Tom,....Mr. CAMPBELL. Harry,,...Mr. WALLACE. _ Waiter,.... Mr. GEORGE. 
Mrs, Manly... Miss JACKSON, 
Dance,................ Mr. WADFORTH. 


To conclude with the Laughable Farce of 


MAKE 


YOUR 
Mr. anes A ROSS. Charles,.... ig WALLACE, Sept Plott eT ah 
Process,.y4 949 i + Mr. WILLIAM! Lawyer's Clerk, Saaeaihig Mr. CA 3 ig 
: seer Bragg. Seria to Plotter,...,Mr. MATT iews. 
Caras. evesseeee 3. ROSS. Mrs. Forerlght, SGucactansane “Mrs. LISTER. 


nec  ORGEOR  c a 
Boxes Is. Pit 6d. Gal. 3d. 


Doors open at half past.6 ; Performance to cotmmence at half past 7 o'clock precisely. 
NEWCASTLE PRINTED BY ¥. 8. nopps, Nos. 1 & 45, QUAYSIDE. 205 


Show peoples’ reliance on locally printed bills, advertisements and reviews was about to change. 

A group of London licensed victuallers had recently founded a 6d paper about politics, sport, freemasonry and 
theatre. The Era appeared on Sundays and noted that ‘Mr. Lowry, an operative’ from Newcastle, attended a 
Manchester meeting about the Charter,2°° and in November the London mail reached Newcastle by rail via Carlisle 
in 26 hours. 

In January 1839, after some people left a meeting protesting against the Corn Law in Newcastle Guildhall, 
Doubleday successfully proposed an amendment in favour of universal suffrage.7°” Purvis was in the directory once 
again,“ but the Northern Liberator reported that his pavilion was ‘shattered’ in Oldgate Street, Morpeth, and 
‘scenery, dresses, &c’, blew ‘in all directions’. He advertised in the Liberator and the Newcastle Courant that the 
‘Novelty, Witchery, Witchcraft, Fun, Terror, Delight, and Astonishment’ of Monsieur Phillippe would take place in 
his Victoria Theatre in Newcastle’s Spital from 2 February, at the prices of one shilling, sixpence and fourpence; and 
the Journal praised the performance. 
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The encouragement already received by this distinguished artiste has induced him to prolong his stay in Newcastle, and he 
has accordingly engaged Mr. Purvis's Victoria Theatre, in the Spital, where his performances are conducted every evening, 
and which has been thoroughly aired and fitted up with every regard to comfort and convenience. The astonishing dexterity 
with which Mons. Phillipe performs his feats of legerdemain, has already established his character as a first rate magician, 
and his entertainments as well from their quality and variety from the skill displayed in their production are well deserving 
of public patronage.?°? 


Phillipe also advertised in the Liberator. 


Victoria Theatre, Scotswood Road. 
MONS. PHILLIPPE, 
ANXIOUS to merit a Second Visit from his Patrons, has at an immense Expense and considerable Labour - combined such 
exquisite Productions of 
INDIAN ART AND CHINESE INGENUITY 
As will prove that his ardent wishes have only had one grand Object - that of endeavouring, by every Exertion, to deserve 
a continuance of the Patronage he has hitherto received. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 18, 1839, 
The Performances will commence with a select choice of his best 
FEATS OF DEXTERITY, 
After which the JUPITER AND VULCAN FIRES, 
Representing the SUN, the STARS, a PEACOCK, and the Globe Revolving and Dissolving itself. &c., &c. To be followed by 
the Scene of 
A night in the Palace of Pekin, 
In which Mons. Phillippe will appear in the 
EASTERN COSTUME. 
The whole to conclude with a Variety of 
FIGURES PHANTASMAGORIQUES, 
Representing 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA I, 
BAY OF BISCAY, 
BURNING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
&c., &c. 
Notwithstanding the immense Expense attending the above Performance, Mons. P. will continue the usual Prices of 
Admission. - Doors to open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight o'Clock. 
BOXES, Is.; PIT, 6d; GALLERY. 4d. 
Children under Twelve Years of Age, admitted to the Boxes at Half Price.21° 


In March Purvis announced in the Journal that his company would perform alternately in Gateshead and Newcastle. 


ORACLES AND MIRACLES!!! 
A NEW PHENOMENON WILL APPEAR. 
MONDAY, for the First Time, a truly SAGACIOUS DOG will perform in a SERIOUS PANTOMIME, the VICTORIA THEATRE, 
Scotswood Road. 

Mons. P. will in future, for the Accommodation of the GATESHEAD Inhabitants, give his EVENING'S 
ENTERTAINMENTS as follows. - He will perform every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, in the Victoria Theatre; and every 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, at the Earl Grey Large Room, High-Street Gateshead, until further Notice. 

Doors to open in both places at a Quarter-past Seven and to commence at Eight o'clock. 
For Particulars see Hand Bills.277 
Purvis’s theatre was so well-known that the timber merchant next door used it to give directions.? 

In April 500 Chartists held a public tea to honour Doubleday in Newcastle Music Hall, and on 15 May the town’s 
magistrates ordered a large amount of ammunition to be brought from Tynemouth and distributed to the garrison. 
On the 20" about 10,000 people met on the Town Moor, where Hepburn was in the chair and the speeches by 
George Julian Harney, Thomas Ainge Devyr, Robert Lowery, John Taylor and others were ‘highly inflammatory’. Up 
to 15,000 met in Sunderland, with James Williams in the chair, but both meetings went off peacefully.2° 
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Purvis competed with Thorne’s show at Sunderland Fair, then let the Victoria Theatre to pugilists for £1 10s a 
night and went to Chester-le-Street, where he got bespeaks from Foresters, Freemasons,** and Oddfellows. 


BY DESIRE 


And under the immediate patronage of the 
Loyal Laurels of Chester Lodge of 


‘ShoTIad ado 


MM. ie 0. 


On which oceasion the Chester Band will attend and play several » 
j “select Airs during? the Evening. 


= 7 
_ On Thursday Evening, June 13th, 1839, 


Will be performed the Interesting Domestic Drama of 


ELLEN 


WAREHAMN; 


Or, the Wife of Two Husbands. 


‘ Cressford, (First Tacteer ones, res Mr winitie 
. The - Benes Ps TLLTAMS. Benry Wareham, 0... Mr. WALLACE. 
Dick. (Servant of all Warkto Captain Ww i son as-- Mt. MATTEEWS 
| Ellen Wareham,.......---- .Mra. CAN Fhe a ROSS. 
Gubeline Creaford,...2.22-.)- a eS Miss WADFORTH. — 


; DURING TRE aVERIC $ ; 
| Dancer nen ssccocn ME. Wy, ORTH. 
: Comic Peetxcy bases z epee ia Se CAMPBLE. 
“The Pi Pitman and Magistrate,”........ Mr. tiem 


Sec eane ie ween me Hi ed 
‘oO! e 
“Truisms, or Kncontrovertible ts." 


Capt. Single, «...Mr. WADFORTH. 


‘ Lag teen nd ee 
Chip, (Village ew r es Crye@R)......ce005 : Mr. ; 
= We vergreen, ia Bis eres. # > ERY Cet Mrs, LISTER. 

Sigua ae mig oN CANBY. | ST PEP Miss. JACKSON, — 

6 Co vieig. ow oe 9.000 bah clas ORS us 5 Mrs. ROSS. cvs 

Vilinge Lads and Lancs, ty the reat of the Company. 5 

8 

Doors open or Pommance procisoly as 
Children il ofage admitted at Hlalf-price. 


a 
M. 8. DODDS, PRINTER, QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE 215 
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Miller was in Newcastle for the Easter Hopping and recalled that 


Purvis lent me an old booth of his, and my success enabled me to purchase it from him. It was not a very extensive affair — 
| gave him two pounds for the whole concern. The first journey | undertook from Newcastle was to Morpeth. | succeeded 
so well here that | was enabled to adorn myself in a new suit of fustian, and my family also came in for their share of 
necessaries, of which they stood much in need; material was also purchased to prepare for the reception of a little stranger 
that was expected to arrive in a few weeks. From Morpeth | visited Wooler, Coldstream, and at length arrived at Kelso. 
Here, by permission of the authorities, | erected my show in the market place, and during a servant's hiring, | succeeded 
beyond my expectations 


By July Miller was in Scotland. 


| returned to Glasgow, erected my theatre, issued bills, and played two or three nights with great success, when | received 
an intimation from the patentee of the Dunlop-street Theatre, Mr. J. H. Alexander, that my proceedings were illegal, and 
that if | did not desist | should be prosecuted according to law. We performed Richard the Third twenty times in seven 
hours. Indeed, 'twas our boast to the crowd that we excelled in our art, for at any theatre in the Kingdom it would occupy 
fully two hours and a half to represent the play of Richard the Third, whereas we could perform it in twenty minutes. 


Miller spent 13 weeks in jail and had to pay the informer £75,7"° but Purvis had attracted new performers. 

William Thompson was born around 1822, and later became an apprentice tailor, but ‘never did take kindly to 
the lapboard and shears’. His brother George had begun his ‘Thespian career’ with Purvis ‘at an early age’, and ‘this 
had an effect in unsettling Billy for the due exercise and acquirement of a manual occupation’ .””” Probably by 1839 
he had joined Purvis’s company. His ‘line was comedy, and his abilities as a delineator of North Country manners, 
and the dry and humorous style in which he sang his local songs, showed him to be a true artiste’.7*® 

William Abendnego Thompson (‘Bendigo’) and other pugilists hired the Victoria Theatre for Newcastle Races, 
and even though the mayor had banned sparring, Purvis paid Sutton and Deaf Burke £20 and took £89 on the first 
day. After that they spent three days at Carlisle Races,”’° and the ‘lovers of the drama were amply gratified’ by ‘five 
and twenty minute blood thirsty tragedies during the afternoon’. Possibly on this occasion one young man decided 
to invest threepence’ to hear Mrs White sing. She was ‘a very canny body and nicely got up, poor woman, and had 
an exceedingly sweet voice. She exercised her vocal gift on two or three sentimental songs’, and Comin' through 
the Rye ‘pleased the most’;?° and Purvis steered clear of Tyneside. 

Chartists across the region had protested against the arrests of Taylor in Birmingham and Harney in Bedlington, 
and there were meetings on the Forth in Newcastle almost every night. Reportedly 10,000 pikes were made at 
Winlaton, which sold for 1s 6d and began appearing in Newcastle. Meetings in Sunderland also agitated for the 
‘Sacred Month’ (a general strike) in August, but on 22 July Williams and George Binns were arrested and charged 
with sedition. Two days later the Newcastle mayor, John Fife, banned Chartist meetings and recruited 600 special 
constables. On the 30" Chartists surrounded Fife and Headlam in the Forth and stoned them. After the Riot Act had 
been read four times, without effect, the police captured all the banners and arrested 30 leaders. The crowd 
repeatedly stoned the police, but were dispersed by cavalry, dragoons and infantry. On 12 August few workers went 
on strike in Newcastle or elsewhere in the region, but Winlaton ironworkers and some colliery workforces stayed 
out for a week, and on the 27" Newcastle Chartists decided to establish a Joint Stock Provision Store’.?7+ 

Purvis was still in Carlisle, where the popularity of the ‘company of comedians’ at Mr Chambers’ Pantheon in 
Carlisle rivalled ‘Billy Purvis and his goose’,?”* but he did ‘tolerably well’ for seven weeks, including one night at the 
Theatre Royal. Then the company spent three weeks at Langholm Fair and Races, before going to Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, Leith and Glasgow, and did well over Christmas and New Year.22? Miller met Purvis on the Green. 
‘Everybody with Billy was called Geordie’, and the ‘Glasgow laddies conferred that name upon himself’, but ‘Old 
Betty Adams’ had joined Miller.274 

Once, when two of Purvis’s daughters had brought young friends to see him perform, he sent them home, saying 
‘aw’ II not let ye stoop here te see yor feyther myekin’ a feul iv hissel’.27° Catharine recalled that he was a 'varry good 
livin' man' who had ‘family worship’ at home and said grace at meal times’. All the children were baptised at St. 
Nicholas's Church, where the family had their own seat, and they regularly attended on Sundays, after which her 
father read the Bible. Her mother was ‘aall against the profession’ he followed and ‘waddent travel with him for a 
long time’, but he 'nivvor was happy unless he wes givin' benefits for the poor foaks' and ‘used to gi’e away’ a lot 
to Newcastle Infirmary, so Isabella took the children to join him in Scotland.?2° 

On 20 January 1840 Newcastle Chartists discussed the sentences of John Frost, Zephaniah Williams and William 
Jones, the leaders of the Newport rising in south Wales, who were to be hanged, drawn and quartered for treason. 
The speeches were ‘violent in the extreme’, and James Ayre was arrested for advocating violence, but later escaped. 
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On 28 February John Bell, the printer of the Northern Liberator, was sentenced to six months in jail for ‘seditious 
libel’, but the queen knighted Fife on 1 July.2?” 

Purvis’s company had been well received for two months in Paisley, where he raised a ‘handsome sum’ for the 
House of Recovery, and then they went on to Port Glasgow for seven weeks. After that they attended Greenock 
Fair and then took a steamboat back to Glasgow, where they ‘hung out for three weeks’, before going to Kilmarnock 
for five weeks and then returning for Paisley Races. They performed in the School Wynd a ‘considerable time’, then 
Purvis leased the Theatre for £4 a night and ‘sacked a canny bit 0’ brass’.?”8 


His whereabouts had been a mastery to Tynesiders, but the Tyne Pilot tracked him down in August 1841. 


: Bitty Purvis.—This indigenous genius has lat- 
terly.been ‘totally lost sight of by the lovers of the low 
drama, and other friends who loved him for his eccen-: 
tricity. ‘lt has been generally believed that he has been: 
in distress, and that his droll drone of a yoice was no more. 
to be heard in mirthful tones on the banks of his native 
‘i'vne.: We rejoice to be able to remove all doubts, and 
satisfy the sympathies of the devotees of our old Nor- 
thumbrian favourite. In Dundee he is at present flourish - 
ing, in his awn phrase “ varry much respected,” and wil-. 
ling to smoke ‘a cigar with any respectable friend from 
Northumberland in the fuce of his own placard displayed 
over the boxes,.“‘ no smoking allowed.” Billy, in fact, is 
in high feather, although he admits that Sawney likes his 
fun cheap and plenty of it. Nobody who knows Billy 
will doubt that he cun suit Sawney in these little peculi- 
urities. . : "5 229 


The company played in 'an old wooden building known as Cooke's Circus’ in Dundee, and a local recalled that 
Isabella was 'a pleasant face, ruddy face woman in the prime of life’, and was the 'money-taker’. Billy ‘did not often 
play on the boards’ with his actors, but if boys did not have threepence, he would play them at pitch and toss, let 
them keep any winnings and give them a ticket if they lost. It was ‘no uncommon sight in the summer evenings, 
previous to the hour for commencing, to see Billy in the midst of a circle of youths engaged at his favourite game’, 
and he ‘often purposely allowed himself to come off second best.”*° He gave benefit performances for the Infirmary, 
Charity Schools and other benevolent institutions,”7* and worked with ‘Old Ord’ the equestrian showman.? 
Catharine recalled they were ‘doing tremendous business’;”*? but in May Purvis’s stage manager, Matthews, told 
him that the company would not go to Glasgow Fair unless he paid them double salaries for a week and bore their 
travel expenses there and back. The customary notice was three weeks either side,?** and Purvis 'got into an awful 
passion’, but it was all a ruse to get him to the Castle Inn, where the company presented him with a silver-snuff box 
and got him 'mortal' drunk, as Catharine thought, for the only time in his life.?°° The box was inscribed to ‘WILLIAM 
PURVIS, ESQ., By the Actors of the Victoria Theatre, at Dundee, as a Token of Respect, for his Perseverance and 
benevolence as a Manager’. 

Purvis leased Ayr Theatre and enjoyed ‘unvarying success’. He donated a night’s takings of £4 to the Fever 
Hospital, and a newspaper noted that the ‘respectability’ and the ‘individual talent’ of all his ‘corps dramatique’ had 
‘placed them ‘at the head of the provincial stage’. Then Purvis hired a steamboat to sail up the Clyde. 


| opened in Greenock Theatre for the second season; and | had no complaint to make respecting houses for about two 
months; but after that time the business fell off sadly. This was owing to the slackness of work among such trades as 
depended on the manufacture of boilers, anchors, engines and such like; as the orders, which had kept so many hundreds 
employed in the several branches of steamboat building, were all, or mostly, executed, and thus the occupation of these 
poor Othellos was virtually gone. 


The company returned to Dundee. 


Distress came with depression of trade — factories were shut up — the looms stood still — and thousands of starving creatures 
stalked the streets. A committee of gentlemen was formed to relieve these wants, and as | had been a partaker in Dundee’s 
prosperity, | was determined to add my mite to the contributions of the benevolent. Accordingly, | got up a benefit for the 
unemployed, and handed over £16 to the committees. 


Purvis took his company to Glasgow, Paisley and Ayr Races, but near the end of the season the pavilion tilt (canvass 
roof) was blown off and torn to tatters, and he could not find a replacement. Late that year the company fitted out 
a school room as a theatre, but a full house barely covered their expenses, so Purvis reluctantly gave them all their 
notices. Early in 1843, after three weeks in a ‘dilemma’, he ‘got up a concert’ in the Ayr Arms Hall. He played his 
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union pipes, and ‘numerous friends and influential persons’ supported him, so he had a ‘bumper’.*?° Possibly 
around this time someone painted his portrait. 


In summer the Newcastle Journal noted that there ‘the usual number of booths and travelling exhibitions behind 
the stands’ on the Town Moor during Race Week, but they were ‘generally of a very inferior description’. There was 
no Billy Purvis to ‘exhibit his comicalities’ and 'split the sides' of the spectators, and ‘his absence seemed to be 
generally lamented’;?** yet while he had been in Scotland the centre of gravity of north-east England’s industry had 
steadily shifted south. 
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5. By Gox! hoo div ye like Billy noo? 


In 1801 25 people lived in four Middlesbrough farm houses,”2? and one was sketched in 1808. 


efas *4 145, 
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By 1821 south Durham colliery-owners wanted to export from the Tees, but while a horse could drag a ton of coal 
for 8d or 9d amile, it could pull ten tons for 3d a mile on rails.’41 Parliament approved a line between Stockton and 
Darlington, and assumed that horses would be used, but in 1823 an Act sanctioned the use of locomotives, which 
could run at between four and six miles per hour, and pull 48 tons on level ground.“ In January 1826 coal arrived 
at Stockton,2“? Tyne and Wear coalowners lowered their prices and the market price more than halved.2“ In 1828 
parliament sanctioned a line from Stockton to Middlesbrough, and in 1829 a group of capitalists purchased 500 
acres of ‘dismal swamp’. The line opened in 1830,74° and coal was shipped in 1831.7“° Agricultural workers had 
begun arriving,2*” and Middlesbrough’s population had risen to 154,27" but they lacked entertainment; so Thomas 
Raynor built the Ship Inn in Stockton Street,?*? and by 1832 its name was painted on a gable facing the Tees. 


A back room was used as a concert hall and travelling players performed a rough wooden stage in the back yard.7°° 
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The surrounding district had almost 500 inhabitants and coal exports were over 151,000 tons that year.?>? In 
summer 1833 coal arrived at Stockton via the rival Clarence railway, and the first shipment left Clarence Staith in 
autumn. Some locals made good money, and when the famous violinist Niccolo Paganini performed in Stockton 
Theatre the receipts were £80. 

The port of Hartlepool was home to two small vessels, but railway workers constructing a new dock killed an 
Irish labourer, broke another’s leg, and many were ‘dreadfully cut and bruised on both sides’, so construction 
stopped;*°? but by 1834 a line ran to Haverton Hill on the Tees and another linked Haswell Colliery to Hartlepool in 
1835.24 In 1839 the London mail arrived on Tees-side four hours before it reached Newcastle, Middlesbrough was 
the to 90 vessels totalling 22,000 tons and Stockton to 272 totalling 51,000 tons, but the Victoria Dock opened in 
Hartlepool. In spring 1840 Irish strike-breakers assaulted locals who were constructing Middlesbrough docks, and 
several Englishmen went to prison,2°° but that year the Tees exported over 1.5 million tons of coal. By 1841 
Middlesbrough’s population was almost 5,500,7°° Stockton to over 10,000, and over 3,100 lived in nearby Norton 
and Thornaby, while Hartlepool’s population was 5,300. The Hartlepool printer Procter and his wife Jane had a two- 
year-old son, John Kirtley, presumably named after their lodger John Kirtley, and three teenage female servants. 

The York to Darlington line opened, though the 44 mile journey took over three hours because of the many 
stops.”°’ By 1842 the Shildon Tunnel linked Bishop Auckland collieries to the Tees, at a cost of £100,000, and 
Middlesbrough Dock opened in May,”°® but the growing town was surrounded by railway lines. 


MIDOLESBRO o TEES. 
~~ 
MEW DOCK ane RAILWAY, 
oe Mirth Ring of the Comey Sf 
Toan 
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The Stockton & Darlington Railway Company bought Middlesbrough Dock to ship south Durham coal,”©° and John 
Procter was appointed as ‘Sub-distributor of Stamps’ for Stockton. A coach completed the 34-mile journey from 
Darlington to Newcastle at an average speed of 15 miles per hour; but a passenger train left London at 5.03am, 
had connections at Darlington for Stockton and Middlesbrough, and reached Gateshead via Brockley Whins at 
2.24 pm, at an average speed of 30 miles per hour.” 

Durham coal owners wanted government support against their economic rivals and organised workers, so 
parliamentary elections became more important. The Tory Vice-Admiral Robert Fitzroy had been elected as one of 
Durham City’s two MPs in 1841, along with the Radical Thomas Colpitts Granger, but in spring 1843 Fitzroy accepted 
the post of governor of New Zealand and resigned. The Conservative Arthur Hill Trevor had lost his Durham City 
seat in 1841, but by 1843 he had become Viscount Dungannon and was a candidate in the by-election. Local liberals 
encouraged John Bright, the free-trade propagandist, to stand against him, and a show of hands at a hustings was 
in his favour; and though Dungannon won the ballot by 507 votes to 405, the House of Commons suspected that 
he or his supporters had been involved in bribery and declared the by-election void.2 

In summer the nephew of the extremely wealthy County Durham coal owner, the Marquis of Londonderry, was 
the Conservative candidate for Durham City, but after Thomas Purvis QC announced his candidacy, and spoke with 
the Marquis, the nephew withdrew.2© The Chartist Northern Star reported. 


There are at present two candidates in the field, Mr. Purvis, a, Chancery barrister, in the Conservative interest, and Mr. 
John Bright, of Anti-Corn Law notoriety. Mr. Purvis addressed the electors on Monday evening last, from the window of Mr. 
George Caldcleugh, spirit merchant; when Mr. Acland, an itinerant spouter of Free Trade humbug, appeared at an opposite 
windows for the purpose of addressing them on behalf- of ‘friend’ Bright. It was, however, ‘no go’. The feeling was so 
decidedly against him that he could not obtain a hearing. 


The editor wondered whether Bright had ‘the means to buy the sweet voices of the corrupt!’ 
Is it because Mr. Purvis has the cash, that he gets the feeling! When will the people learn to give countenance to neither of 
the representatives of faction? Did they know their duty, they would, in this case, send both Purvis and Bright to the right 


about, saying, as the farmer said respecting the sheep: ‘All tarred with the same brush'! 7° 


Purvis’s name provided an irresistible temptation to Bright’s supporters, and William Ainsley of 1 Sadler Street, 
Durham,”°’ printed a satirical leaflet headed by a sketch of Billy Purvis. 


LOTS OF FUN!! 
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The Bishopwearmouth printers J. Williams & J. Morrison produced a song for the Conservatives, with woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick or one of his pupils, in which ‘Billy Purvis’ claimed that the QC was his nephew. In July Bright won 
by 488 votes to 410,76? but in August the Northern Star, quoting The Times, suggested that Londonderry had 
intimidated his tenants and Purvis‘s friends would petition parliament against Bright’s election,?”° while the 
Newcastle Courant claimed Londonderry’s agent had bought beer for his pitmen and told them to vote for Bright.7”1 
Such elections could cost candidates tens of thousands of pounds, but show people found Tees-side hard going. 
Mr S. Ponsoni’s theatre had visited Middlesbrough in 1838, but could not pay Procter’s printing bill, since 
‘Business has been so bad that it has deceived my most distant calculation’. In January 1843 William Campbell 
arrived in Middlesbrough and Procter printed bills advertising his ‘Large and commodious theatre — brilliantly 
illuminated with gas — for a strict attention to the Costumes in each Piece and the comfort of the Audience. Mr 
Campbell’s establishment has been pronounced by the Public at large to be unequalled by any other portable 
theatre now travelling in the United Kingdom.’2”2 A Theatre Act barred ‘legitimate’ theatres from selling alcohol, 
but allowed magistrates to grant a ‘burletta license’ to 'minor theatres’, though they could not stage dramatic 
performances.*”? By autumn Campbell’s ‘Portable Theatre’ was back in Middlesbrough, with a company including 
men and women who had worked for Billy Purvis, and Procter printed a bill to attract a ‘fashionable’ audience. 
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BY AUTHORITY. 


* 


FOURTH FASHIONABLE NIGHT. 
{Sh "6 Trai f 
Arse Nightof a new audeplendid Ouurch-yard scone 


ring 

to Hartlepool, and by strict attention to the comfort of his visitors 
and the SUCCESNIO 

to produce, to secure still further the smiles and approbation of his 
andlence ; and being ever anxious to cater for the amusements of his 
Friends, the Ladies, Gentlemen, and the Public of Hartlepool, by whose de- 
sire he now eh ay dy hapa the most difficult and interesting Tragedy on 
the Stage, which he has got vo a superior Style; for which Piece a New 
Scene, (painted by Mr, WOODFORD) New Dresses, de., are in readiness and 
will be produced ; and he yiolees is word, that neither expense on his 
pert, nor exertion on that of his Company will be wanting, to secure the 
support and approbation on this and future occasions, Mr. 0. feels proud 
in acknowledging the distinguished support he hes received, and thankfal, 
alike, for the reiterated plaudits bestowed on the exertions of his Company, 
is desirous of deserving a continuance of such unprecedentated favours, 
the entertainments being so formed and arranged that the most fastid- 
ious auditor cannot but admit the performance is more moral and inter- 
esting than has ever been represented in any Portable Theatre in the 
North of England. 

ON FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 8th, 1843, 
Will be acted for the first time by this Company, Shakespere’s five act Tragedy of 


of Denmark. 


KitGyerereere ue eee by Mr CAMPBELL 
SBC pins <isicknkcese tens cnssenesusbib iva dus socecetosossdsecenconebcctess by Mr. SEYMOUR 
Ghom of Hamlet's Father,...by Mr. 1 HOMPBON.,............ Laertes,...by Mr. WOODFORD 
Polonius,...by Mr, YOUNG..... Horstio,...by Mr. SMITH Rosencrantz,...by Mr. BLLLINGS 
Guildenstern, ..by Mr. WHIMP...... Osrick,...by Mr. CARTER...... Mazrcillus,...by Mr. FRANCES 


Bernerdo,...by Mr. BILLINGS............Pirst Actor,...by Mr. WOODFORD 
Second Actor,...by Mr. WHIMP..........:ccceseserrerrererennes First Grave Digger,...by Mr. BILLINGS 
Second Grave Digger, sby Mr. YOUNG 
CHONG oencsscssncncexeness skspianisikeeckhacesddeindeuarteiaassaioiaiie by Mr. WOODFORD 
Ditheelin icisssss vesevaaceassens by Mrs. CAMPBELL ATONB;rocceeccsevessecosecoess by Mrs. BILLINGS 


Song (Comic) 4 .@ Mir. Billings 


‘To conclude with a new and fashionable Farce, called a 


Day well Spent 


Characters by the Company. 


On Saturday Evening, the 9th of September, 1843, , 


THE IDIOT WITNESS, 


‘With other entertainments, und a 


A NEW FARCE. 


Characters by the Company.» 


N. B. The Theatre ia brilliantly ilheminated with Gas. 
‘PIT Gd. GALLERY 84. 


Cee 
J. PROCTER, PRINTER, WEST END HIGH STREET, HARTLEPOOL. 


A bill for an October ‘fashionable night’ did not mention the prices. 
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BY AUTHORITY. 
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AMPBELL’S THEA 
Opposite Mr. Meggison’s, Bee Hive 
THIRD FASHIONABLE WERT, 


First Night of Shakspere's Traredy of Mamlet, and 
first Night of a new and spiendid Church-yard Scene. 


Mr, CAMPBELL takes this opportunity of expressing his gratitade for the liberal manner he bes 
been supported during this, his second visit to Middlesbro’, and hopes by strict attention to the comfort of 
his visitors and the Succession of Novelties which be intends to produce, to secure still forther 
the smiles and approbation of bis audience; aud being ever anxious  caier for the enuements of bis 
Friends, the Ladies, Gentlemen, aud the Public of Middlesbro’, by whose desire he oow brings forward tbe 
most difficult and interesting Tragedy on the Stage, which be has got up in a superior Style; for which 
Piece a New Scene, (painted by Mr. WOODFORD,) New Dresses, &e., aro in readiness and will be 
prodaced ; and bo pledges his word, that neither exyeuse on his part, vor exertion on that of his C 
will bo wanting, to secure the support and apjrobativn en this and future occasions, Mr. C. feels 
in acknowledging the distinguished support be bus received, and thanklel, ahke, (or the reiterated plaudiaa 
destowed on c exertions of his Company, is desirous of deserving » contioaance of such um 
favours ; tho entertainments being 0 {urmed aud arranged that the most fastidious auditor cannot but admit 
the performance is more mora] and interesting than bas ever been represented in any Portable Theatre in 
the North of England. 


On Friday Evening, Oct. 27th, 1843, will be Acted for the first time by this 
Company, Shakspere’s five Act Tragedy of 


HAMLET 


Prince of Denmark. 
King 


Gout of Hamlet's Father... sssessosu 
Polouius.......Mr, CROWTHER—Hora! 
Guildensiers,.....0.Mr. WHIMP—Osrick. 


Bernardo., 
Second Actor...Mr. KING—Pirst Grave Digger... Mr. BILLINGS—Second do....Mr. CROWTHER: 
Queen...... Mrs. WOODFORD—Opbelis...,..Mrs. CAMPBELL—Actress......Mm, BILLINGS 


ee 
COMIC SONG = -= .-« = « « Mn BILLINGS 
The whole to conclude with the fashionable farce, called 


THE FRENCH WASHERWOMEE: 


Or, Mischief Making. 
gees WHIMP—Oliver...Mr, CROWTHE R—Nicholss Dovetail, a Carpenter... Mr, BILLINGS 


jadamo Manetie, a mischief-making Wusherwoman... ....++., .++eeeadl. WOODFORD 
{ Jecquette Mr SMITH 
Louise Washerwomen Mn. BILLINGS 
Jane Mrs. SEYMOUR 
te eeee cee cseeee eee dit CAMPBELL 


On Saturday Evening, October 28th, 1843, will be performed the New Domestic Drama, called 


MARK LAWRENCE, 


Mr. CAMPBELL—Hamtor.......Mr, SMITH 


Mark Lawrence. 


Frank Wotdrille -Mr. WOODFORD—Harry Haggard......s00.e..Mt SEYMOUR 
Dickey Dablia...Mr. HER—Sam Smiggle...Mr. BILLINGS—Mr. Forester...Mr. WHIMP 
Alice Hamthorn,........Mrs, CAMPBELL—PFanny Goodhall......++. Mrs. WOODFORD 


SL 
COMIC SONG - - - . - Mr. CROWTHER 
COMIC SONG - - - -.- = Mn BILUInGgs §- 
SN , 


The'whole to conclude with the 
IRISHMAN'S VISIT TO THE 


DISSECTING SHOP, 


Characters by the Company, 
Doors open at 7 o'clock,—Performance to commence at &, ; 
The Manager woald feel obliged by Shop Ki Song ON cn al “ 
Windows. fn preparation and will shortly be ‘Wallace 
pen Bvese coed Ge Two aticernes cs mantiopech guy 


Scotland, the 
Comedycaiied the School of Reform, f 
E PROCTER, PRINTER, ee, UNION PLACE, WEST-END HIGH & 


Campbell was imitating Billy Purvis’s former attempts to go upmarket. 
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In autumn Purvis had left his pavilion in Ayr, taken his stage wardrobe to Glasgow and stayed six weeks. Then 
he and his family went to Leith and boarded a steamship bound for the Tyne. Many Newcastle people thought he 
had ‘long since geyn deea’, and a delighted crowd on the Quayside gave him ‘three long cheers’. Harry Rutley, a 
Sunderland architect who was also the acting manager of Price and North's 'equestrian establishment’, engaged 
Purvis as a clown for a benefit, and drove him around Sunderland and Monkwearmouth in a phaeton to prove he 
was alive. The benefit raised £65 and Price re-engaged Purvis for two nights at £5 apiece, plus a ‘nominal benefit’.””° 
Charles Henry Stephenson, a 20-year-old Hull-born actor, was in the audience and recalled that ‘The roar of 
welcome and applause’ that followed Purvis’s appearance was ‘deafening’. ‘Billy's reception that night was the 
most wonderful thing | ever saw or heard. The surging crowd assembled went nearly mad’ as he ‘rolled heels over 
head into the circle of tan [bark] and sawdust, and with a bound younger men might have envied, the motley mass 
stood erect, exclaiming, “Ah! By Gox! hoo div ye like Billy noo?”’?”° 

Early in 1844, at a large Anti-Corn-Law League meeting in Newcastle, someone produced a rhyme,””’ and a 
slightly different version by an ‘ITINERANT AGITATOR’ appeared in the Gateshead Observer. 


Accept, John Bright Enough of thee 
This little mite He had, when he 
From Hodgson Hinde Was in the service 
Who had no mind Of ‘Billy Purvis’.278 


To venture here as a spectator; 


Purvis took a small company to put on a ‘miscellaneous performance’ in villages near Newcastle, ‘contriving to do 
something respectable, though nothing very profitable’,2”? and a man recalled seeing him at Swalwell Hopping. 


Protably no village in the North of England has 
changed so little in appearance during the last 100 
years a8 Swalwell has done, bus ali the barbaric 
aports mentioned in Swalwell Hopping are things 
of the past. Half acentury ago Billy Parvis was 
always a great favourite at the Hoppings. —_Billy’s 
humour aud genial playfulness alwave made him 
many friends among the ironworkers and the keel- 
men, and his show was always well patronised by 
all classes. Next to Billy’s show, perhaps, 
‘** Puach and Judy ” took the attention of most af 
the pleasure seekers; the pugiliatic encounters and 
the drolleries of the wooden figures, grotesquely 
dressed, produced great amusement, aapecially 
among the children. The ‘‘ spice-wives” who pre- 
sided at the stalis fifty vears ago, and who gene- 
tally belonged te the village, have gone over to the 
great multitude. Not only have the custome and 
sporta, but the occupations of the people bave 
changed. Justead of the irooworkers and keelmen, 
probably more thau half of the workmen are mmers 
who work at the coliueries im the village. —Row Lay 
(Dorbam.) 780 


A temperance activist recalled Swalwell Hopping when both Purvis and a recruiting sergeant attended;*? but the 
burgeoning coal industry increasingly dominated the region’s economy. 

A massive amount of capital had been invested in the Northumberland and Durham coalfields, but the centre 
of gravity of the industry had continued to drift south. The Tees was over 30 miles nearer east coast ports, including 
London, and the Tyne and Wear coal owners’ domination of the export trade was under threat, so they ordered 
their viewers (colliery managers) to lower costs, and especially pitmen’s wages. The viewers broke sporadic strikes 
and blacklisted militants, but the democratic ideas of Chartism and the organising skills learned in ‘Ranter’ (Primitive 
Methodist) chapels had helped to train and sustain key union activists, and late in 1841 some of them formed a 
Law Fund to defend pay, conditions and security of employment. In January 1842 the Sunderland Chartist Binns 
called on north east pitmen via the Northern Star to ‘adopt measures for resistance to the tyranny’ of coal owners 
and viewers, and invited each colliery to send a delegate to a meeting organised by Thornley Colliery men in 
Chester-le-Street. The meeting was a success, another took place at Monkwearmouth in February, and by summer 
the pitmen had formed a ‘Philanthropical Society’ as a cover for a strike fund to fight for an eight-hour day. Some 
wrote prose and verses criticising the government, the royal family, the depressed economy, and the coal owners 
and viewers, and Thomas Dodds printed copies at the Head of the Side in Newcastle. Late that year delegates from 
several coalfields met in Wakefield and formed the Miners’ Association, and in March 1843 20,000 north east 
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pitmen and boys met at Scaffold Hill, east of Forest Hall in Northumberland. They voted to strike and the Association 
supported them.?°* By 1844 tension was rising after William Armstrong, the Wingate Colliery viewer, allowed a 
broken rope to be used in the shaft, and when the men refused to trust their lives to it he took them to court for 
breaking the ‘bond’ (contract) which tied them to one colliery for a year.”®? On 5 April 34,000 northeast pitmen and 
boys went on strike for their former rates of pay, the abolition of unjust fines, a maximum ten-hour day for boys, a 
negotiating procedure with viewers and the end of the ‘bond’.”* Procter printed an anonymous anti-strike song for 
Armstrong,”® and his client Billy Purvis focussed increasingly on towns, and less on pit villages. 

In Newcastle Purvis wanted a new booth, but Charlton was going out of business and refused him credit, so 
Purvis hired a retired showman’s booth for £20, set it up in the Forth and brought a small company from Edinburgh, 
but faced competition. After he disbanded his company in Scotland George and Billy Thompson had 'perambulated 
the Northern Counties with varying success',”*° and Billy performed ‘feats of legerdemain’. On 7 April 1844, at 
Newcastle Easter Hoppings, they set up in the Spital, opposite Purvis’s booth.”®” In May Purvis did ‘immenser’ 
business than ever at Sunderland Fair, then moved to Chester-le-Street and then back to Newcastle Races in 
summer, but ‘on account of the strike among the colliers, business was but dull’. His company were ‘regular 
lushingtons’ (drunks) and he did not trust them to behave at Tynemouth, so he sacked them all, and spent the rest 
of the season ‘exhibiting my figures’, but only in Tyneside’s ‘populous villages’ .7°° The pitmen’s strike had crumbled 
by early August, but Londonderry’s men stayed out until the end of the month.7°° 

In September Campbell announced that his Hartlepool theatre was ‘tastefully fitted-up’ to ‘accommodate all 
classes’, and everyone would have a clear view of the stage. In October he ‘re-erected’ the boxes, had the seats 
covered with carpeting and pit seats with crimson cloth, and announced that ‘every attention to comfort will be 
paid’, including keeping fires ‘burning night and day’. Normally only leading actors could expect a benefit at the end 
of a season, for which they chose the play and saw to the printing of bills,2°° but Purvis needed to keep his key staff 
and in November he gave a benefit to his stage manager, McDonald.*%" 

At some point the London artist Francis Nicholson had sketched Purvis wearing a suit and playing his union pipes. 
Nicholson died in 1844, but at some point John Henry Mole produced an engraving and someone coloured a copy 


Purvis faced more competition. 

The Darlington showman Richard Thorn had progressed from a 'wooden structure’ with 'a large open-air stage’ 
in a field near Clay Row to 'the long room in a yard on the north side of Blackwellgate’, which was known as the 
‘Albert Saloon’. The town’s Quaker elite approved only respectable showmen,?”? but on 1 January 1845 Purvis 
‘opened a room’, 'delighted his audiences by drawing from his mouth yards of various coloured tapes’, and his 
‘blunt broad Tyneside dialect was a constant source of interest and amusement’.?°° Campbell was on the ‘look out 
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for a suitable place to perform’ in Hartlepool, and he engaged Purvis for three nights to ‘get up a pantomime, and 
play Crack, for a clear half benefit’.2°° Procter printed a bill, but a surviving copy has suffered. 


Hoy Geordy, stop! It’s : BELLY, PURVIS’S 
benefit on Wednesday neet! We. mun 
‘ all gan??? 


: : cy 
Begs leave most respectfully to annotnce to his old friends, the gentay and public i in eae of Hartlepool that his sof 


IDIEN TERT 


- Takes piace or Wednesday evening, when his whole budget of mirth shall ba opened, aud he trusts that the cnter- 
tainments he has stiectod will seat wish that  epprobation | which was ever his study to deserv2;_and_ucriting ta the — 
toe ae Meily Sowa wowerds Gam, bo scat wis appeal will not pave uunoticed. 


Gz Wednesday Kivening, Jan. 1th, 1846, 


The evening's entertainments will commence with the nautical play in 3 acts, calied ‘ 


Mr mo «Mr. Mc DONALD—Capnain Crosstree.. 
Mz. THOMSON—Gnatbrain..cssseessee Mr. T. KIRKHAM—Hatch fr, WILLIAMS 
Roker. x. CAMPBELL—Jacob Zwig, the Daill®.. Mre PURVIS 
Black Eyed Susan.eccsrcsesreeeserseeeee Mrs. M'e DONALD—Dolly Moaytivct.esesssestereessseenee Mrs. DOWNES 
Sailers, lads, lesses, by the rest of the company. 3 


Mr. J. CLIFFORD 


pegs oe PIT OL Pt a ee Ul 


hf 


After which, Mr. Purvis will play several sclect airs of the much admired instrurnent, the 


WNHON TPUTPTS. 


; COMIC SONG, Mr. T. KIRKIAM. 
foie Recitation, “ Pitman and Magistrate.” Mr. Purvis. 


COMIC SONG, Mr, AUNUR, sai 


TN TO 


He ng 4 DIET VW PT we usa eg 
SAwas eeeey. hotwoon BULL PUBRES.a ana Fenhy Dick- ea et 


’ dnson, the landiady of Embletou, in the North, Mr. Paryis, 
4 A FAVOURITE DANCE, ifr. 5. CLIFFORD. . : zs ~+ 


Tho whole to conclude with a grand new v..aic pantomime, entitled 


MH PNTT 
LOLI LD 


* Mother’ Red Cap —— Paul 
-* Collins (afterwards Hartequin)... 
Penco, (afterwards Clo iclket aftey tho 
Tnanner of ibe celebrated Seey Grimaldi... sreoo TVET BURVIS 
Adcline (afterrards Columbine) sesacseore Mrs, DOWNES_Shocmakers, tailors, &e. by the rest of the company 
a ii cg ga - 
Boars open at } past 7, te commence at Been Ontes Is} Vit, Ga; Gallery, ‘Bae 
* Br. McDONALD, Stage Manager. 


iS Soon Fires constantiy kept. 


Mr. T. KIRKHAM 
"Mr. J.CLIFFORD —/ 


} 297 
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The Gateshead Observer published a poem about Purvis. 


WILLY AND HIS WIFRF. 

Come, Peggy, hinney! come away! an’ horry on thy claes; 
Aw ll tyek thee te the “show” te neet—the wunaer o’ wor days: 
Thou il hear an’ see sec cliver tricks, upon some lads an’ lasses, 
An’ say, at yence, that Spencer Hall poor ‘* Billy’’* far surpasses 
The ‘‘ Wizard’ noo is fairly duin :—he’s off, an i’ the dumps , 
He cuddent tell what's i’ thy hede by touchin’ o thy bumps. 
Nor cud he myek thee gan te sleep by kittlin’ o thy thumb 
Noy myek thee wag or haud thy jaw—palratio, blinnd, or ‘dumb! 
But Spenoer Hall can de a’ this, an’ varry mutch likewise: 
He'll myek thee read bebint thy back, an’ yit he'll shut thy eyes! 
He'll stritch thy reet hand stiffly up, an’ cock thy lett leg oot: ¥ 
He'll whurl his finger roon thy hede—thou'll wbhurl thysel’ aboot! 
He'll rub thee next abuin thy eyes—when thou'll begin to sing: 
He'll tap thee on another bump—thou’ll dance the Heeland Flip : 
He'll gar thee Jaugh, an’ mebby bark, an’ mew just like a cat: os 
ee — ‘os back-pairt o’ thy hede—thou'll norse a little brat. 

ily, binney! tell ne mair:—thou’ll hae i 
Thou wadn’t let him use me se:—thou cies we ley ued 
Yen cannut tell—we hae ne bairns—aw’s nobbutt young an’ silly 3 
Thou winnet let him Mesmer me:—noo will thee, hinney, Willy ? 


For if he diz sec queerlike tricks, an’ gars ye tell i 

Aw might expose some funny thinunthes wad’ tithe kind 
No, po! maw lad! aw cannot gan:—aw'd rayther stay away, ; 
An’ keep the munny i’ maw porse, te spend another day. : 


Wey, Peggy, jewel! hinney-bairn! thou’s struck me wi i 
LNA ee eK me wi sorprize: 
coe thrawn sum leet upon his tricks: thou S$ oppen’d byeth maw 


Aw nivvur dreamt at what thou hints, aw did n’t ife: 
Aw'll see him at Aud Sorat afore he'll Mesmerize tiaw wiley: 


Noo tyek ye care, ye married folks, young lads and 

An’ dinnut lend yorsels, maw frinds, te these Méiuieric ue 
On all sec magic trash and cant distrustful lyuik an’ shy: ; 
An’ te the leot'ring body say, ‘‘ Aw think it 's, Hall~my eye!" 


* Billy Purvis, ae 


At Easter, in Newcastle, Purvis hired Mr Buckham’s marquee, engaged musicians, and re-engaged Alice and Emma 
Atkinson and M’Intyre. ‘The performance consisted of my figures; a scene from the Castle Spectre’ and ‘a song and 
dance on an old door’, but he was disappointed with the musicians so he engaged two ‘first-rate’ ‘blind Paganinis’ 
and ‘made lots of money’ with his prices of ’threepence for whappers’ and ‘twopence for trappers’, and moved to 
South Shields." It was possibly on this occasion that the magistrates wanted him to guarantee that he 'would not 
annoy the residents in the market place with his din’; but he assured them that 'the only noise that was made was 
caused by the audience applauding him — which they could not help’.2° 

During a gale Buckham was concerned for his marquee and demanded that Purvis return it; but just before 
Whitsun, as Purvis was walking to South Shields to get James Reid to repair his pipes, he met the famous engineer, 
George Stephenson, who promised to help. Purvis persuaded John Carr to give him £116’s worth of timber on credit 
from his raff yard in Newcastle’s former Mansion House,? which had been sold in 1837,7° and Stephenson 
reportedly designed a new Pavilion.?°? Meanwhile Purvis visited his ‘favourite country spots’ with a ‘limited 
company’, and ‘succeeded not amiss’. Then he rented the Music Hall in Newcastle, ‘fitted it up as a theatre’ and 
‘contrived to please a large assembly’. Hawthorn’s brass band ‘assisted gratuitously’, and £13 of the £17 takings 
came from his engineers. Hawthorn ‘bespoke’ a performance, as did George Hawks, the owner of the South Shore 
lronworks near Gateshead, and Purvis recalled that these bespeaks 'set me on my legs again’. ‘My booth being now 
in readiness, | visited my favourite places, with a new show and new hopes of success’. 

Subsequently Purvis set up his booth on the north side of St. Nicholas’ Square in Newcastle, where the company 
played twice on weekdays, and three or four times on Saturdays, and ‘people flocked to see us’. One man recalled 
that the booth 'used to be erected in the Castle Garth, the Spital, opposite St. John’s Church in Westgate Street, 
but ‘more commonly against the end of the Corn Market' in St. Nicholas’ Square. 


Mrs Purvis took little part in the business of the booth, but was generally to be seen figuring behind, whilst the members 
of the company used to crowd the outside stage and performed a dance ... before they turned in to get through a three act 
drama and a farce, all in the space of two hours. Meanwhile her husband in clown's attire bandied pleasantries with the 
assembled crowd at the top of the steps, and gave some of his mots [witty sayings], which for many a long day were hoarded 
like household treasures amongst the hardy working men of Tyneside. 2° 
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Another man recalled when ‘Billy Purvis's show in thi Cassel Garth yewsed ti bi maw delite, - he had sum actors i' 
thor way had Billy, but ony workin that penny gaff's they had little chance i’ risin i' thor purfesshin ... Ye mawn knaw, 
sor, i' thor days ye had ti pay a bob ti ge inti thi theeator, an that wiz nee trifle’. The teenager William Henderson 
Dawson recalled the Castle Garth on Saturday and Sunday evenings and hearing 


the shrill notes of the clarionet, the bang of the drum, or the local clash of the symbals. Seeking for the cause of these 
sounds upon the air, the visitor would find perched beside the old Norman keep, our laughter-provoking townsman, though 
he does not claim Newcastle as his birth place, yet we look upon him as our own. Billy Purvis! Yes, the veritable Billy. Then 
in the flesh, then in the very pride and glory of his fame. Beloved by everyone, hated by none, sole caterer for the 
amusements of the poor, poor Billy drew around him a staff of artistes which many a theatrical manager might have envied. 
.. Billy's entertainment was generally fitted to the lower level of the people, the two-act melodrama, the broad farce, and 
a pantomime. This was the ‘dainty dish’ which the people relished with unalloyed gusto, whose exchequer forbade the 
aspiring after more delicate mental food.? 


In May a colt called ‘Billy Purvis’ ran in a race near St. Albans.?°” 
In June while Purvis’s ‘New Pavilion’ was being altered for Newcastle Races, he rented the Assembly Room of 


the George Tavern in King Street, North Shields, and John Philipson printed his bills. 


Second Concer? 
And Dramatic Olio, 


In the large Assembly Room, George Tavern, 


Whick bas been tastefully fitted up as a Minor ‘Theatre, and brililantly iuminated with Gap 


WER. PURVIS 


Respectfully informs his Friends and Patrons; that duis the slteration required in his New Pavilion lewcestie 

Races, he brought his new and talented Company to North Shields for afew Nights, when he make receive 

that hind Patronage and Stpport, which have been bestowed on him on former occasions; and bega leave to returm his sim: 

= =e the ee rascen ¢ wiginage on soe and his talented Company’ last Evening, and in announciag re 
ccenche| ramatic Nove! els the utmost id 

seein ars pic Og eh ue confidence in being able to cater for the Public Taste in a style vey 


oa 
This Evening, (FRIDAY) June 13, 1845, 


Mr, Purvis’ pew ond effective Company will perform Keelruc’s admired Play of The 


STRANGER: 


le the House o of Walburg. 


‘The Stranger,.......5..0.. Mr. Montgomery, of the oo | —Raron Steinfort. 
Solomon... ~ Mr. “ALEXANDER Tobias, Perereserery EVANS—-Francs.- Mr. vcee,eme 
Peers: Mir. rvis— Childrea,... MASTERS & MISS wontcoubay. ae Halles... - Miss Atkinson 
Charlotte, . "MISS Ez. ATKINSON—Savoyard. isisese Miss LEIGH—Countess Wintersen.... BERS, MONTGOMERY 


rE ET 
A great —— of SNeANE and DANCING. 


ree Mr. 7 GALLOWAY Renae” ede eee ee ober eet ee cae sees 
aio “Bundle... RS, ‘MON TGOMERY—Wileisina Wo ceseates myras wen 


On SATURDAY EVENING, June 14, 


‘Will be presented che celebrated Drama, of 


THE IDIOT WITNESS: 


Or, Blood will have Blood. 


The Characters.........scspecceesee seedy the whole Strength of the Company. 
After which, a Succession of Popular Songs, Dances, &c, 


The whole to conclude with (by desire) 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN: 


Or, Ali in the Downs, 


Witten, with the original Song and Hornpi . wr, Hon twomery it rb Twig. 
Seema... .. . MRS. MONTGONER —Doity. Newnes MISS AT. NeON ae ‘other dares by ap ero ee Comgeage, 


la alle 
An effective Band will attend each Night 


Front Seats Gd.—§—Gallery 34d. Reserved Seats Is. 
Doers open at Seren, anf caggmence at Eight o'Glock. 


“Printed by J. Phillipson. 
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Siar sal coca al Sa 


LAST TWO NIGHTS OF 


| Parcis Concer 
And Dramatic Olio, 


in the large Assembly Room, George Tavern’ 


Which has been tastefully fitted up as a Minor Theatre, and brilliantly ittuminated with Gas, 


\ 


_MR. PURVIS 


Respectfully informs his Friends and Patrons, that during the alteration required in his New Pavilion for the Newcastle 
Races, he has brought his:new and talented Company to North Shields for a few Nights, when he trusts he shall receive 
that kind Patronage and Support, which haye been bestowed on him on former oceasions$ and begs leave to return his sin- 
cere Thanks for the liberal Patronage bestowed on himself and his talented Company, since his arrival, and in announcing a 
succession of Dramatic Novelty, feels the utmost confidence in being able to cater for the Public Taste in a style very 


superior to any previous attempt m attempt made i in Shields. 


On MONDAY EVENING, June 16, 1845, 


Mr. Purvis’ new and effective Company will perform the Musical Play of 


ROB RO ¥ : 
Or, Auld Lang ial 


Rab Roy Me'Gregor Camphell..4........6.055 Mr. Montgome wy —Rashleigh Osbaldis 


. Mr. ROBERTS 


Francis Osbaldiston. 

Major Galbraith. . 

Saunders Wyli 

Dougal, on this occasion. 
Helen Me fe Gregor. 


, Mr. ALEXANDER—Capt. Thornton...!..-- :. Mr. EVANS 
. Mr. RAE—Robert and Hamish (Rob's Sons) by Masters )Monigomery 
y TERR, GIRALAM, of North Shields, who has kindly given his valuable Services 
ar ‘iss Atkinson—Mattic.. .. MISS E, ATKINSON 
18s LEIGH—Dianz Vernon. 


A great Variety of SINGING and and | DANCING. 


The whole to conclude with the admired Farce, of The 


IRISH TUTOR: | 


Or, NEW LIGHTS, 


Mrs. Montgomery 


Mr, Tilwell... . Mr. GALLOWAY—Charles,.. ; Me ROBERTS—Doctor Flail..,....... Mr, BUGLASS 
Beadle. .;.. Mr. ALEXANDER—Giles,. .... Mr. RAE—Terry O° Rourke fi the mon of “Widow Mahoney,") .... Mar, Montgomery 
Rosaseys iss eevee .. Miss Atkinson—Mary.,. es. Montgomery 


On TUESDAY EVENING, June Mi th, 


Will be presented the Popular Melo Drama, of 


THE MISLETOE BOUGH 


Or, the Old Oak Chest, 


The eee a the whole Strength of the Company. 


After which, a Succession of Popular Songs, Dances, &c, 


The whole toconclude with (by desire) 


THE WARLOCK OF THE GLEN, 


Matthew of the Glen (the Warlock), ; . .. My Montgomery—Glanronald; (the Usurper) 5. ¢Mr. ROBERTS 
Ruthven and Murdock... Messrs, ARTHURSON & RAE—Sandy:. Mr, ALEXANDER—Andrew Muck a (he Fis herman), . Mr. GALLOWAY 
Adela of Gleneaira. vice Miss Athinson—Maude......, MISS E. ATKINSON—Marian....\... Urs: ‘Montgomery’ 


An effective Band w vill atfend each Night 


Front Seats 64. Gallery 34, Reserved Seats 1s,. 


Doors open at Seven, and commence at. quarter before Hight o'Clock, 


Printed by J. Philipson. 


i 


After Newcastle Races,?”° Purvis set up next to the Tyne for the Great North of England Regatta; but the weather 
was poor, and he entered a refreshment tent with ‘a face as long as a yard wand’. ‘If the commit-tee ivor catch me 
here agen, awl give them leave to sail me aboot for plizzure, df[amnel]d a soul thu’s here’.3*° 
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6. Twenty minutes out and twenty minutes in 


Charles Stephenson’s ‘business dealings’ with Billy Purvis began in September 1845. 


He then had a very good booth on the north side of St. Nicholas’ Church Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he gave his 
performances every evening. Messrs. Tom Matthews, Henry Wadforth, Johnny Matthewson, and other old members of 
Billy’s Scotch company, joined us at the end of the month. We remained in the Square performing to excellent business 
until the last week of November. We then moved to Hartlepool for winter quarters. Here Billy was in great force, winning 
golden opinions from all sorts of people — from the mayor and corporation of the town, freemasons, foresters, and other 
societies, down to the shipwrights, pilots, fishermen, tailors, and colliers around — Castle Eden especially — bespeaks and 
special performances being the order of the day, that is to say, at night.?14 


The rule was twenty minutes out and twenty minutes in, but they were always ‘just about to begin’ when outside, and ‘just 
finished’ when inside. It required an active company to get through a five-act play — say Richard the Third — two comic songs 
and a laughable farce or pantomime, in the specified time, but they did it. There was of course little time between the play 
and the farce for dressing in character, and it was no uncommon thing to see Caleb Quotem in the farce in the dress of 
Richard the Third.?22 


When one actor got black eyes, Purvis gave him the leading role in Othello,>** but his favourite pantomime was ‘The 
House that Jack Built’, in which he usually played his ‘ever-to-be-remembered stealing-the-bundle scene’. 


The scene was a nice country view, with a cottage on the right hand of the stage. A plough-boy (generally Tom Matthews) 
comes from the opposite side, peeps through the window, expresses in pantomimic action he sees his sweetheart inside. 
Placing the bundle he carries by the door, he claps his hands three times as a signal for his lady-love to come out. She does 
so; then pantomimic love-making; and then they enter the cottage. Enter Billy, the clown, dancing round the stage until his 
toes kick the bundle left by the plough-boy. He looks at it, then glances slyly around to make sure he is not observed, picks 
it up, says 'By gox! It's a bundle!' and begins to undo knots with his teeth. P.-B. opens cottage door; they look at each other; 
Billy drops the bundle, whistles, and with a shuffling step dances off. P.-B. watches him, then indicates his doubts as to the 
clown's honesty, and determines to watch him. Billy returns cautiously; in a loud whisper exclaims ‘By gox! It's there yet; 
aa mun ha' it!' — wags his finger, and whistles to the bundle as if to a dog he wanted to entice. Just as he reaches the door 
it is opened suddenly, and the P.-B. deals him a blow on the mouth, at which Billy stammers out, 'Da— da— d —am the man! 
Wha- wha- wha-t did ye de that for?' then sneaks off, holding his hand to his mouth. When the stage is clear, he returns, 
says ‘By gox, the beggar is there yet; aa mun ha’ it this time’, dances cautiously round in the opposite direction to his former 
movements, succeeds in kicking the bundle away, then calls out, 'Stop, thief!’ P.-B. runs on, misses the bundle. Billy points 
off, shouting 'Stop, thief! Stop, thief!' P.B. runs off one side, Billy picks up the bundle, and runs off the other, saying, 'By 
gox, some gentleman has lost his bundle, and another gentleman has found it!'314 


‘It was never the same thing twice. The drollery was always fresh.’ 


The discovery of the bundle — the speculation as to who it belonged to — what might be its contents — whether it would be 
safe to open it — whether it really had or had not an owner — whether the man or woman who had laid it there had not 
stolen it, or forgotten it, or thrown it away because tired of carrying it - whether the owner would ever come back for it — 
whether, if he stole it, he would be detected — whether there was, after all, such a thing as stealing — whether every 
appropriation of a thing was not stealing — whether one could be said to steal a bundle like that when no one seemed to 
have any better claim to it — what he would do if he took and opened the bundle, and found the contents to be so and so, 
as tobacco, groceries, clothes, or something else — all this monologue or soliloquy, delivered in the purest Tyneside 
vernacular, with irresistible comic manual and facial action, and broad local and personal allusions, was certain to bring 
down the house. And then, when he did ‘lowse’ the bundle, what revelations!3+> 


Someone else recalled that ‘Throughout the whole period of his being on the stage’, he ‘never once looked towards 
the audience, nor appeared to be speaking for their benefit at all’.3*° 
Stephenson remembered another ‘funny scene’. 


The banks of a river, with cottage, donkey, stable, etc. A woman busy washing clothes, at which she is disturbed by clown 
and pantaloon; the rogues eventually determine to have a sail. They launched a large circular washing tub (generally a 
brewer’s mash-tub); they then purloined the clothes line, a house broom for a mast. And a-a-well, a lady’s garment for a 
sail, with a pair of bellows to blow a fair wind. The great fun was as they sailed away their craft whirled round and round, 
the new method of circular sailing being accompanied by the braying of the donkey over the half-door of the stable, the 
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barking of the dog hector in his kennel, from the top of which crows ‘the cock that crow’d i’ the morn, that waked the priest, 
all shaven and shorn’, etc. this last series of tricks was, | believe, the invention of Purvis himself. At all events the mechanical 
arrangement was very clever and caused roars of laughter, as did also some of his hand-tricks, used in front scenes, such 
as a flute and sheet of music changing into a gridiron and large mutton-chop, while the pandean pipe turned into a huge 
padlock grasping the jaws of the player. 


‘Crack’, the cobbler in ‘The Turnpike Gate’, was ‘a very favourite character with Billy, and was generally reserved 
for his benefit or a grand bespeak night’. There were other performances. 


The comic scenes in Billy Purvis’s fantoccini show, his own invention, were always very smart. One, | remember, was 
unusually so. It was called ‘Pantaloon’s Picture Gallery’. Most of the figures were full length, which on being approached 
became animated. ... A Dutch broom girl, over whose lips the clown used to draw the tips of his fingers, then pretending to 
kiss and lick them with gusto, at which she dropped a curtsey. A falconer, with bird perched on raised left hand, the right 
one grasping a stick. Clown teased the bird, which snapped his finger and held him tight, while the figure raised its arm and 
belaboured him with a stick. The centre of the scene was occupied with a colossal head of the Mogul, with arms folded 
across his chest. Clown and pantaloon arrange to have breakfast, but the viands disappear down the Mogul’s throat as fast 
as they are placed on the table. This led to great confusion, ending with the Mogul seizing the Buttons, or page boy, and 
swallowing him head first. Clown, in his fright, bobbed against a full-length brigand, who raised his gun and fired, and so 
ended the scene. 


Purvis's clown costume was ‘very baggy from just above the knee up to the hips’. 


A loose ‘fly’, or sleeveless jacket, rather short, fell over the shoulders; the sleeves, of white calico or cambric, were large 
and puffed; a big white square-cut lay over the collar. A white skull cap with a red comb running from the nape of the neck 
to the crown of his head, cream-coloured stockings, with narrow crimson rings and buff shoes and red rosettes, completed 
Billy's dress 

.. The groundwork was a rich, chocolate coloured serge or flannel, on which was laid strips of yellow braid or serge, 
running cork-screw fashion from the inside of the thighs and upwards round the front of the figure and meeting at the back. 
Between each strip were rows of small red tufts of worsted that dangled like so many diminutive tennis balls. 

.. He used just a patch of red on each cheek, one in the centre of his forehead and his chin, none much larger than a 
shilling. 


Purvis had a keen sense of social responsibility, and once encountered a ‘bit bairn’ about two and a half years old. 


[It] had strayed from its ‘calf-yard’, and just ready to ‘blair’ its ‘bonny blinkers’ because it could not find its way ‘hyem’ 
again, or tell it’s ‘aan nyem’. To keep it quiet, Billy ‘bowt claggum’ [treacle toffee] for ‘the poor bairn’ to suck at, while he 
wandered up one chare and down another, asking every woman he met if the ‘bit laddie’ was hers. Unsuccessful in his 
efforts to discover the parents of the child, Billy handed it over to the ‘pollis at the kitty’ [jail], together with ‘a pund o’ 
brandy snaps or scranshem’ [wafer-thin gingerbread] to keep it in good humour until it was claimed. 


‘Purvis, as a caterer for public amusement, was always looked up to as a most deserving, honourable and worthy 
person, beloved by those in his employ, and received by the public with enthusiasm wherever he appeared.’??” 
Another man recalled seeing Purvis at Bedlington Hopping. 


Many can remember Billy's old songs, ‘Come in at Billy's back door’. The first play | ever remember seeing was Billy Purvis's, 
and the piece was ‘Billy stole the bundle’. Billy's shows usually remained for weeks after the Hopping in the terrier town of 
Bedlington. | remember one night of going to see Billy, and while the company were performing he came and sat down 
among the people, and after the scene closed he stood up and exclaimed, ‘Man, this is lamentable’. 378 


In March The Era patronisingly reviewed Purvis’s show and his audiences in Newcastle. 


NEWCASTLE ON-TyNE.—** The Green Bushes” was produced 
on Monday in a way that rather astonished tbe few who bad 
sssembled within the walls ofone of the most elegant, though 
decidedly the worst supported, theatre out of London. Billy 
Purvie’s show is about the cut forthe “Conly Trnettes 5” 
beyond that they seem to hare neither taste nor inclination. 319 


In April Purvis gave Matthews a benefit at Hartlepool, and Billy Thompson returned for one evening to sing at 
Purvis’s benefit. 
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BY PERWISSION OF THE MAGISTRATES. 


PURVIS'S VICTORIA THEATRE, HARTLEPOOL. 
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Benefit tickets were spiked at the door.**4 Soon after a Hartlepool lodging-house keeper accused Billy Thompson 

and Merchant of stealing a watch. They appeared in Newcastle Police Court,” and spent three days in prison. 
Decades later ‘An Old Townsman’ in North Shields recalled the dancing outside Purvis’s booth and the ‘grand 

bespangled dresses of Miss Atkinson and Mr. Mcintyre’. Then came ‘the glare of the lamps, the clash of cymbals, 
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the rolling of the big drum, and the cheery voice of Billy Purvis as he invited the admiring crowd to patronize him. 
“lf ye divn’t like the front, ye can gan roond tiv the back!” where you found ‘canny Mrs Purvis, with her coloured 
shawl spread over he ample shoulders, ready to take your threepence to see Billy ‘steal the Bundle’.32 

The radical Tyne Mercury had ceased publication, but Messrs Cathrall and Macliver published the Newcastle 
Guardian in Grainger Street,?* to struggle for ‘Civil and Religious Liberty’ and be the voice of Liberal 


nonconformity;?~° but it also reported that Newcastle’s Easter ‘festivities’ included 


Womb[wlell's collection of natural wonders, and that old frequenter of our neighbourhood, ‘Billy Purvis,’ both of whom, 
together with some smaller fry of peep-shows, make abundance of noise in that neighbourhood. The chief attraction in the 
Forth has been Thorne's pavilion—a capacious aud handsome-looking structure. A very large and substantial erection is 
also been raised, the same quarter, for the equestrian exercises of Mr James Cooke's establishment. Of inferior exhibitions, 
theatrical, artistical, historical, and zoological, the Forth has this year a more than ordinary large share; while ‘round-abouts’ 
and ‘flys’ are equally numerous. The attendance at these exhibitions, and particularly at the wrestling, has been even 
greater, we believe, than on former occasions of like nature, and the show men seem to have reaped good harvest. The 
bulk of the better class of our population, however, spent the holiday out of town, the various railways having, nearly all 
the week, been very much crowded. Tynemouth, in particular, has had the lion's share of visitors.?7° 


In June the Courant reported that Henry Conner had entered Purvis’s booth in St. Nicholas’s Square without paying 

and ‘annoyed the audience’, so Purvis 'got him on to the front stage, gave him a sound whipping, and sent him 

about his business’. Conner returned to throw stones, but a policeman arrested him and he was fined 2s 6d.°2” 
The Guardian reported on the Races. 


The Moor presented its usual gay and animated appearance. The number of tents was unusually large, and with their smart 
painted fronts, and many-coloured streamers floating in the wind, added much to the gaiety of the scene. Thorne, and the 
celebrated Billy Purvis, put on their best finery, and brought all their persuasive powers to bear upon the holiday makers — 
to all appearance, with success.378 


Purvis had ‘contributed to the amusement of the north country people’ for years, and was ‘fast approaching the 
seer and yellow leaf’, but was ‘as animated and jocose as when he first essayed to gratify the public taste with his 
unique and interesting exhibitions’.32° He left his pavilion in Newcastle and toured,?*° but needed new talent. 

James Stead was born in Hull around 1826, and by 1841 he was a ‘Stable Boy’ and lived in Dela Pool Court, off 
Manor Street, in the St. Mary district. Censuses often rounded ages up and down, and the head of the household 
was Mary Stead, aged ‘70’, who looked after a couple, a man of independent means, also aged ‘70’, and a 
shoemaker aged ‘20’. Within five years Stead had made his way north, probably by train. 

In October 1846 Hartlepool docks were connected to the main York to Newcastle railway at Ferryhill,?2* and in 
December Purvis announced that the Victoria Theatre would open in Hartlepool ‘FOR A SHORT SEASON ONLY’ with 
a ‘full and efficient Company of Dramatic and Pantomimic Performers’, including 11 actors and five actresses, and 
‘New and Splendid Scenery’. ‘The theatre will be well illuminated with Gas, perfectly well aired, and thoroughly 
lined through, so as to make it warm and comfortable’. In between the drama and the ‘Laughable New Farce’, 
Emma Atkinson would dance the ‘Highland Fling’, Billy Thompson would sing a ‘New Comic song’, My Brother-in- 
Law, and James H. Stead — who had adopted the middle name of Henry - would sing the ‘Nigger Melody’ Old Dan 
Tucker. ‘Entrance to the boxes and pit at the Side of the Theatre’ cost 1s, the pit cost 6d and the ‘Gallery Entrances 
at the Front’ 3d. There would be ‘NO HALF PRICE’, and ‘children in arms cannot be admitted on any account’, while 
‘No person, on any pretence whatever’, would be ‘allowed behind the Scenes’. Matthews and Matthewson were 
the acting and deputy stage managers, Young was the ‘Principal Artist’, Alexander was the ‘Machinist’, Wadworth 
the ‘Principal Director of the Corps-de-Ballet’ and Laird the leader of the ‘full and efficient’ orchestra. On Thursday 
there was a different drama, farce and interlude, with new songs, and then another new programme on Saturday. 
The smoking ban had to be enforced, but ‘additional Stoves’ were installed. The drama of Don Caesar De Bazan was 
repeated the following evening, and ‘BY PARTICULAR REQUEST OF ANUMBER OF PARTIES’, the company performed 
The Keelman’s Visit to Hartlepool for the second New Year’s Eve in succession. 

By 1 January 1847 Purvis’s pantomime was ‘in active preparation, with Entire new Scenery Designed and Painted 
by Mr. T. Young’.33 St. Helen’s Masonic Lodge, which met at the King’s Head Hotel,?*? supported The Merchant of 
Venice on the 5". Mrs Stephenson would deliver ‘A MASONIC ADDRESS’, ‘Informing the Ladies as much of Masonry 
as they are entitled to know’, and tickets were available from Brothers Wilson at the King’s Head Hotel and Farriers 
at the Golden Lion Inn, and ‘Mr. Procter, Bookseller’. The mayor and corporation sponsored a performance on the 
8 and tickets were available ‘at the usual Places’, but the sellers were now all entitled ‘Mr’. On the 19° William 
Hutchinson, the contractor for the West Harbour and Dock, sponsored a performance, and tickets were available 
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from ‘the various Foremen of the Works’, while ‘SEVERAL PARTIES OF DISTINCTION’ patronised the ‘Fashionable 
Night’ on the 22". On 9 February Mr and Mrs Buglass had a benefit and Mrs Matthews made ‘her first and only 
Appearance’ on stage. On the 13°" George Richardson, Esq., and a ‘PARTY OF LADIES & GENTLEMEN’, would hire a 
‘SPECIAL TRAIN’ to bring them from Castle Eden, and ‘Mr. Purvis’, by ‘particular request’, was to deliver his ‘Original 
Recitation, “THE PITMAN AND THE MAGISTRATE”. On the 16" Hartlepool Brass Band performed onstage, and on 
the 20" Purvis told his tale about Jenny Dickenson at Mcintyre’s benefit, and the dockyard foremen and shipwrights 
supported a performance on the 27". Tickets for 10 March were ‘to be had of Mr PURVIS, at the theatre’, and 
‘Several Novelties’ were ‘in preparation’. Mrs Stephenson had a benefit on the 12", and her husband gave the first 
100 ‘visitors’ a copy of the address she would deliver. On the 26", the last Friday of the season, Purvis’s benefit was 
‘under the patronage’ of the mayor. Messrs Procter, Wilson and Farriers sold tickets, as did Purvis at the Cleveland 
Arms. The last night was on the 27", and Purvis promised that his company would return next winter.?°4 

Purvis went to Newcastle, but only his name was on the small bill without a printer’s name. There were no boxes, 
and the pit and gallery prices were lower. 
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In summer Purvis voted for the Conservatives Hodgson Hinde and John Blenkinsop Coulson. Both lost,??6 but during 
Race Week The Northern Journal and Temperance Intelligencer complained about the town being ‘thronged with 
the scum of the surrounding neighbourhood, in the shape of blacklegs, pickpockets, thimble and garter men’ and 
‘strolling players’, while the 135 ‘drinking booths’ encouraged ‘drunkenness, fighting and swearing’ .2°” 

A South Shields man recalled seeing George Wombwell’s Menagerie, and Thorne’s and Purvis’s portable 
theatres, ‘in all their glory’ in the Market Place,?3* but Purvis’s ‘bad houses depressed my pocket’ that autumn. He 
let amateurs perform, but his ‘benches once more exhibited their fulness of emptiness’, so he asked the local 
Freemasons’ lodge for a bespeak and they duly obliged.**? A railway now linked North Shields to Tynemouth,?”? 
work had begun on a new Newcastle Station,**! and a road and rail bridge was under construction over the Tyne. 

Matthewson had been the prompter at Paisley Theatre,*** but by December he had rejoined the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, which was at Hartlepool’s Victoria Dock ‘FOR A LIMITED SEASON ONLY’, with a ‘NEW ACT DROP — THE 
HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE’, ‘PAINTED BY Mr Young, artist in the Establishment, from the Original picture’. Purvis was the 
nominal manager, but Matthews and Matthewson evidently did the work, and the 13 performers included the 
Thompson brothers, Campbell, who acted and danced a hornpipe, Julia Campbell and four other women. On the 
27" Billy Thompson sang a ‘Comic (Local) Song’ called The Telegraph, ‘Written expressly for himself by a gentleman 
of Newcastle’, and it was subsequently ‘received on many occasions with the greatest approbation’. 

The bill for the last night of the ‘Grand pantomime’ on 1 January 1848 encouraged young men to ‘act as 
Auxiliaries in the Spectacle of Cataract Of the Ganges’ and asked them to apply to Matthews for ‘Particulars’. On 
the 6" the names of Mr and Mrs Stephenson and Matthews were printed in bold type on the bill, and Thompson 
sang The Telegraph again next evening. On the 10 Campbell ‘would be obliged if Shopkeepers, after reading the 
Bills, would expose them in their windows’. ‘Half Price’ was deleted on a former bill and a manuscript note 
suggested that prices would be doubled, but the next bills carried no prices. On 8 February some ‘Gentlemen of 
Greatham’ requested a performance and Hartlepool Freemasons sponsored one on the 16". The boilermakers and 
smiths of Middleton St. George Iron Works, around 20 miles away, were sponsors on the 18", while the shipwrights 
of Middleton Dock Yard were patrons on the 21°, and the Hartlepool and Middleton Odd Fellows on the 25". Tickets 
were available from Brothers Harland in Stranton, Rowe and Flews[on?] in Northgate and Cato at the Dock Hotel, 
plus ‘Mr. Procter’ and other ‘usual places’. The programme included ‘The Oddest of all the Oddities, an Odd Song 
by an Odd Fellow in an Odd way, characterising the Oddities of BROTHER PURVIS’.34? 

Stephenson recalled that ‘two amateur gentlemen’ from Hartlepool ‘bothered’ Billy to ‘play Grindoff and Lothair 
in the melodrama of “The Miller and his Men”’. 
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One was a shoemaker, and the other, | think, was a shipwright. At all events, the night being fixed, the drama was put into 

rehearsal, and ... the partisans of these aspiring histrions [actors] mustered in goodly numbers to decide the contest. 

The drama proceeded with varying emotions, interrupted now and again with ejaculations of ‘Well done, Lothair’. ‘At 
him again, Grindoff’, and cautions from Billy in the audience, such as ‘Had yor tongue! We want nyen o’ yor jokes or jibes 
here!’ or, pointing to his wife by his side. ‘Lucka, Geordie, mysel an’ ma sweet composed canna’ hear nowt for yor row: se 
shoot oop, or by gox aa’ll huff some on ye wiv a whap o’ the heed; bud aa’ll be varry sorry ef aa hev to de owt o’ the kind’. 
‘Sarve em reet, Billy’. ‘What are ye gan te hev?’ shouted two or three voices. Through this and similar badinage the rival 
amateurs acted against each other with wonderful vigour until the last scene was reached, when the mill has to be 
destroyed by an explosion. Up to this point the tempers of the two tragedians had been held in something like subjection 
by their surroundings, but their jealousy terminated when Purvis declared that ‘yen acted as well as the other, and much 
better’. At this the miller blew up his own mill before the proper time, and then sturdily refused to remain on the stage to 
be killed by the shoemaker. Before anyone could realise the crux, the cobbler, disappointed of his explosion, and having no 
rival to kill, threw one leg over the river bank set-piece, stretched his arm across the stream, tore down a small working mill 
fastened to the edge of the painted rock-piece — supposed to be, at least, a quarter of a mile away — rushed down to the 
footlights, threw the profile toy to the ground, and, placing his foot on it, exclaimed in triumph, ‘Noo aa’s revenged!’ As the 
curtain descended amid the peals of laughter, Billy — shaking his fist at the destroyer of his property — shouted out, ‘Oh, 
you villain! Aa’ll marcycree ye!’ By the time Billy got behind the scenes, the offender had, with the help of Ned Corvan and 
others, made good his escape. Tom Matthews mollified the irate manager, apologised to the audience for the contre-temps, 
and Purvis finished the night with his inimitable scene of ‘Stealing the Bundle’. “4 

Corvin (as he was known then) was 20 and had recently ‘ran from home’ in Newcastle ‘with the strolling players’ 2° 

On 4 March the crew of the Wilson, ‘BOUND FOR INDIA’, sponsored the performance and the Hartlepool Ancient 
Foresters did so on the 7". The last surviving bill for the season is dated the 16'.34° In April the Durham Chronicle 
compared the conduct of the Chartist O’Connor with Purvis’s refusal to die on stage, years earlier. ‘Dee yersel, and 
be d[amne]d te ye, and see how ye wad like it’,34” but Purvis faced increasing competition in Newcastle. 

Early in 1844 21-year-old Francois Tournaire, the ‘Manager of the Circus’ in Liverpool, had married Louise 
Lischeck, who was around 20. In spring they performed in Dublin,*“® and in Cork in autumn, with ‘Mr. Powell, the 
British Horseman’.*“° Early in 1845, back in Dublin, the Tournaires claimed to have ‘one of the largest and most 
talented companies in Europe’ and ‘a Stud of Forty-six Trained Horses’.*°° In autumn 1846 some members the 
company performed at Lord’s Cricket Ground in London, while others were at Vauxhall.?°* In autumn 1847 the 
company lodged at the Crown and Sceptre in Sunderland, but early in 1848 they left for Shields without paying the 
£253 bill. The landlord took them to court, and they had to mortgage their horses and dresses as security,?** but 
managed to lease a plot of land from the York, Newcastle & Berwick Railway Company,?°? near the top of Forth 
Lane in Newcastle.?* They ordered a 'huge wooden structure’,?°° but did not pay the builder, Mr Wallace, so he 
threatened to pull it down. Tournaire went to Sunderland, borrowed £170, agreed to pay it back with £25 interest 
in four months,*°° and advertised in the Newcastle Courant, which reviewed the first performance. 
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In June the Courant noted that the Tournaires were competing with Purvis at Newcastle Races. 
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In July the Tournaires paid £186 of their debt, but still owed £136. Tournaire was ‘seized for the balance and 
committed to gaol’, but paid £20 and was released,?°° and Purvis took part in a benefit for him.?°° 

In August Purvis’s booth was in the Rectors’ Field in Gateshead, near St. Mary's Church. John Abbott employed 
640 men and boys at his nearby Park Iron Works in Oakwellgate,*°! and it may have been at this point that Purvis 
received a letter, apparently from Abbott, offering a bespeak. It was a forgery, and Abbott refused to comply, but 
all his ‘men and lads’ went ‘in a great body to see the show’.?©2 

In September Purvis visited London,?® on a cheap railway trip, and north-eastern migrants hosted him at the 
Hole in the Wall in Fleet Street.2* A Yorkshire paper reported that the ‘very extraordinary character’ was a ‘far 
greater natural curiosity than show booth Richardson, of Smithfield fame’, was ‘fresh from the banks of the Tyne, 
whose waters, as all Newcastle can affirm, contain not such an odd fish as himself’ .36° 

In October James Bell from Gilesgate Moor saw Purvis ‘stealing the bundle’ at Houghton. 


‘He appeared to be going along a road, and near a door he saw a 
bundle which a young fellow, a farm servant, had laid down till he had 
a word with his sweetheart within. Billy began, ‘Dash me, there's a 
bundle! Watist? Dis’t belang tiv onybody? Somebody must hae lost it! 
Aw wonder if he'll come back forit, Aw wad like te knaw wat's in’t—maybe 
something good. Aw wad like te hee’t.’ He now fixes his eye upon if, as if 
longing for its possession, then peeps up and down the road to see if any one 
is coming, and begins again, ‘ Aw wadn’t be stealin’ when nebody’s here to see 
me getit, Hoots, mebbies somebody’s tossed it away, or a drunken gowk hez 
been myekin’ the marketin’, an’ thor may be baccy in’t; baw, wat a smoke 
aw wad her! By gox, aw didn’t steal it, aw ony fund it.’ Here he gives it 
a most comical loek; and placing his haad upon it, says, ‘Aw mun hae’t,’ and 
bolts off in a trice. Then followed s yarn he spun on opening it; his disap- 
pointment—for what did he find but « lot of baby-linen and suck like, and the 
following note :—‘ Dear Miss Stitch, Please repair the enclosed articles, and 
make two muslin frocks and a dozen nappies for baby.’ The place was like 
to come down with laughter—the applause was tremendous,” 366 


After Purvis’s 30" appearance at the Feast, he moved south.?” 

Stranton dock had opened to the west of Hartlepool,*® but the Victoria Theatre was at the Victoria Dock in Old 
Hartlepool, ‘Under the Management of Mr T. Matthews’,2©? whose wife Jane died in North Shields in November, 
aged 33.7”? On 1 December the ‘whole Body of CAPTAINS OF THE FLEET’ in the harbour sponsored the sixth 
‘Fashionable Night’, which was Purvis’s benefit, and asked him to mimic Grimaldi in The House that Jack Built. The 
foremen and workmen of Middleton Ironworks sponsored a performance on the 8", and Matthewson had a benefit 
on the 11". The mayor and corporation were sponsors on the 13", when Billy Thompson sang Billy Nuts. On the 
224 the foremen and workmen employed by George Hudson, the ‘Railway King’, requested a pantomime for Mr 
and Mrs Alexander’s benefit, and the Loyal Sincerity Lodge of Modern Druids were patrons on the 28"".3”1 The York 
& Newcastle Railway engineers, and workers from Middleton Dock, Castle Eden Iron Works and Hartlepool Iron 
Works patronised performances;?” but late that year Purvis led 12 clowns in a Newcastle show.?” 

In January 1849 Matthews managed the Royal Victoria Theatre in Hartlepool. Miss Atkinson had a benefit on 
the 8". Stephenson got top billing, and his wife Eliza took part in the drama and ‘Laughable Fashionable Farce’, 
while Billy Thompson’s Billy Nuts and Stead’s Nigger Melody were given unusual prominence on the bill. 
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By Permission of the Mayor—Royal Vietoria Theatre, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. T, MATTHEWS, 


 VECROBEA DCCE, KAR TLEPOOL. 


BY PARTICULAR DESIRE, 


Will be repeated J. H. Payne's Roman Tragedy of the 


FALL OF TARQUIN! 


And in consequence of the IMMENSE APPLAUSE and enthusiastic SHOUTS OF LAUGHTER which 
hailed the first representation of tho New Farce, 
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lt will also am repeated fcr the LAST TIME THIS SE aSOn: 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, January 10th, 1849, 
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PAULUS 


OR, THE FALL OF ira 
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Sextus Tarquin Mr T. MATTHEWS 
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Tallia...... Mn ate 1A CAMPBELL—Tarquinis .. «Mrs STEPHENSON 
Lucretia .. Mrs HENDER8ON—Larvinia «Mrs ALEXANDER 
Priestess .. 


«Mrs ROBSON—Virgin wrsesesccee ceceeene sooo Miss ATKINSON 


Comic Song (by desire) «“ Billy Nuts, ” Mr Thompson, 
MEDLEY DANCE....MISS ATKINSON. 
NIGGER MELODY. RS etl MER STEAD. 


To conclude with the Laughable Fashionable Farce of 


DUDYOU EVER SEND YOUR 
Witt TO OTRANTON? 


Mr Hloncybun y.....sessseasseseceesenere Mr STEPHENSON—Cronk ... s.ssccocseserrsssseesoees Mr HENDERSON 
Mrs Honeybun -Mr STEPH ENSON—Mrs Crank... sooo Mrs JULIA CAMPBELL 
pir Deeweall Saoas “gacouccuvsessousussusevaohvevansvcavivasacatccstausavtateacateueinstacesd teste ieaaeaieats Mn HENDERSON 


“Doors srs open at on at Hall- isk ‘Bix v ‘elock, the Pistormancs to commence at Seren, 


“Boxes, is.; Pit, Gd.; Gallery, 3d. No Malf-price. 
GOOD FIRES CONSTANTLY KEPT. 
Smoking In any part of the Theatre is strictly prohibited. 
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- The Drama of the FLYIMG DUTCHMAN, and the Farce of the TURNED HEAD, 
are in preparation. 
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On the 13** Hartlepool pilots, fishermen and fishmongers sponsored a performance, and the Hendersons had a 
benefit on the 15‘. On the 18" the scene painter, Mr J. Robson, and the trombone player, Mr J. Jones, shared a 
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benefit, and next day some ‘Gentlemen of West Hartlepool, Combined with numerous parties of distinction’, 
sponsored a performance. Mrs Purvis had a benefit on the 20°, and Billy gave Hartlepool Mechanics’ Institute a 
benefit ‘under Distinguished Patronage’ on the 23". Next day Purvis sang Giles Scoggins’ Ghost at a benefit for 
Laird, the ‘Leader of the Orchestra’, and Hawkins, the ‘Bugle Player’; then Welford, the ‘Violincello Player’, and M. 
Hunter, the ‘Bill deliverer’, shared a benefit on the 25". On the 27" ‘A Party of Ladies & Gentlemen of Hart’ were 
patrons, and on the 29" R. Stephenson, Esq supported the ‘Last Night of the Season’, which was Purvis’s benefit. 
Matthewson sang Paddy’s Wedding and Billy Thompson sang a ‘Comic Song’.?”° 
In May Sunderland Fair was ‘the delight of all the young folks’ in the town. 


Billy Purvis was there in fine feather, and was, of course, ‘the observed of all observers.’ The redoubtable Billy had, as usual, 
a ‘splendid company’; and although his ‘terms were high’ — no less than 6d would take ‘ladies and gentlemen’ to the pit of 
his theatre — still the patronage conceded him seemed six times that of all the other booths in the fair.?”° 


By autumn Purvis had competition in Northumberland. 


open ee okt This ancient place of amusement has been 
Sheldon sect menth, under the management of Mr Frederic 
res tak | rape nid uf the Berwick cireuit, &e.), who with @ 
trp ectable company have been delighting the inhabitants of 
Grom aaatic little town with the choicest productions of the 
of Genueld week we had “ The Stranger,” uuder the patronage 
eeror of Sir John Grey, K.C.B., of Howlek, the veteran Con- 
he the Sikhs. On Monday night “ Macbeth,” and "A 
Kent. the the Wedding,” was enacted fur the benefit of Mr 
the neigh house was a bumper, being attended by the elite of 
reioea bourhood. The dancing of Mrs Murray is much 
rph 85 well as the singing of Mr Tarnbull and Mise Brons- 
hn Micenn the Worthy manager and Messrs Kent, Mutray, 
mise ‘elon, furnished their quota of talent for the night's 
Te wremnent, The cormpany leave next weex for Berwick-upoo- ,, 


To make matters worse a Newcastle landlord was poaching some of Purvis’s best performers. 
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7. Balmbra’s 


In 1807 the small farmer John Balmbra and his wife Mary lived in Hobberlaw, near Alnwick in Northumberland, and 
in February they had a son who was baptised John at the Presbyterian Scotch Church’s Green Batt Meeting House 
in 1808. He attended the Duke’s School in 1814 and later moved to Newcastle, where he married Isabella Gregg in 
St. John’s Church in 1830, the year that parliament allowed ratepayers to sell beer on their own premises without 
a magistrate’s licence.*”° By 1836 Balmbra was a ‘licenced victualler' at the Northumberland Arms on Arthur’s Hill, 
and John junior was born in 1838. In 1840 his father bought 3 Cloth Market and advertised in the Newcastle Courant. 


WHEAT SHEAF INN, ~~~ 
No, 3, Crom Manket, Neweasrie, 
_— J. BALMBRA 
[GS most respectfully to inform his Kyi 
und the Public, that be has entered Prigiree 
newly-built eommodious Premises, and Isid in an ex- 
ard —— < bighly-flavoured Wines, Porsign and 
Spirits, fine spar engi Scotea 
Ales, Loudon aud Dublin Stour” #04 Sooteh 
An excellent Skitde Ground is being & up, 
ene Ress Srasnine, &e, 
. 5. hopes by auremitting Assiduity and atri 
—_ . a ne rapa fed that Pateonnee whisk tt 
ames i 
ea Bi ar is pride to aeknowledze, and hia 


J. B. cannot let the present Opportunit = 5 
out returnin his Tost grateful Mianke tote Frais 
Fe ae I —_ or my sere) Support afforded him 

ung the three Years hie Pond e < 
berland hema, Arter’ a conduetod the Northum 


In summer 1841 the census described Isabella Balmbra and her ‘Publican’ husband as ‘30’, though he was 33. John 
junior was not at home, but Jane Pround, aged ‘20’, and Isabella Valentine aged ‘15’, were servants. Days later 
when Elizabeth Balmbra, presumably one of John’s relatives, was in the Wheat Sheaf yard, Ann Messenger threw a 
stone and hit her on the head. Messenger had to pay a fine of 2s 6d or spend 14 days in the House of Correction. 
In spring 1842 Balmbra ran a sweepstake on the Derby, but in summer, as he slept in his Town Moor tent to 
protect his liquor for the Races, four men broke in. One was fined £1 and costs, or a month’s hard labour, and 
another was fined 10s, but the other two served 14 days’ hard labour instead.?”? Balmbra joined the Freemasons, 
and in summer 1843 he fitted out five large tents at Newcastle Barracks with ‘much elegance’ and provided 
‘plentiful and substantial’ fare for the North Hampshire Infantry.2°° In 1844 he advertised in the local directory. 
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In spring Balmbra provided an ‘elegant marquee’ for officers at the Barracks, and his horse won at Hexham Races.?°2 


In autumn six-year-old John junior attended the Duke’s School in Alnwick. By then the Wheat Sheaf had become a 
‘sporting crib' for men who organised foot and horse races and bare-knuckle fights,2°? but it also had a 'Music 
Saloon’,?* and it cost 4d for an entrance token which could be exchanged for ‘refreshments’ at the bar. 


One patron recalled that ‘Mr. Balmbro’ had ‘a nightly entertainment, the charge for admission being on a very 


limited scale, the cost of a glass of ale, and one could enjoy ones pipe while the singing was in progress. It was fairly 
well attended, the undertaking being a new one’.?*° 

In spring 1846 Balmbra was one of up to 400 spectators at a bare-knuckle fight at Blyth Links.°” William Cleghorn 
and Michael Reilly fought for two hours and 21 minutes, and Cleghorn won, but Reilly died of next day. (Cleghorn 
was later sentenced to six months hard labour for manslaughter.)?*° In summer Balmbra had a beer tent on the 
Moor for the Races.?*° The Darlington to Gateshead line had opened two years earlier,?”° and late in 1846 Balmbra 


bought 4 Cloth Market and engaged ‘a Galaxy of Talent’ from London for his purpose-built ‘Concert Room’. 
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He had competition. 

Roger Whitfield was born in Sherburn, County Durham, around 1805, and in 1831 the 26-year-old married 40- 
year-old Ann at St. Nicholas’s Church. By 1841 Whitfield was the licensee of the White Hart at Low Bar, and testified 
against thieves charged with tunnelling into a nearby shop. (One was sentenced to six months in prison and another 
to twelve months hard labour.)?*+ Thomas Beasley’s Royal Arcade Shades Wine and Spirits Vault in Manor Chare off 
Pilgrim Street, was a wholesale and retail business,?9? and Whitfield bought it in 1843. In autumn he advertised 
every ‘Article of first-rate Quality and Flavour’, including ‘a very superior Stock of Wines, Cordials, British and 
Foreign Spirits, London Stout and Porter, Home-brewed, Edinburgh, Burton, and Alloa Ales, &c, in Casks and 
Bottles’. He assured his friends ‘that no Exertion shall be wanting on his Part to promote their Comfort’, and ‘merit 
a Share of Public Support’, and he would sell ‘Ales and Spirits out of the House, on the most reasonable Terms’. 
When a customer offered a lead shilling, Whitfield called the police, but the magistrates threw out the case. 
Whitfield promoted the respectability of his Inn and offered to let his cellar, and he soon prospered. 


ROGER WHITFIELD, 
SHADES INN, MANOR STREBT, 
(An Entrance from the Areade, next the Post Office,) 
Bs nost respectfully to Thank his Friends 
and tho Publie for the kind Patronage ho has 

received sinco he entered on the above Establishment, and 
begs to inform them that, to meet the demand at the 
approaching Festivities at Christmas and the New 
Year, ho has laid in a new and extensive Stock of 
every Article in his line, which will be found of first- 
rate Quality, and at Prices remarkably low, Parties 
from the Country can beaccommodated with any Quan- 
tity in Bottles, Sealed and Lubellod. The Public are 
strongly xyeecommended to maka a Trial of this Estab- 
lishmont, for the purity and genuineness of the Arti- 
cles, combined with the extreme reugonableness of 
Charges, caunot fai) to give Satiafaction, and seoure the 
continuanes of future Patronage. 

FOREIGN and BRI'TISH WINES of first-rate 
Quality. . 

Comfortable Accommodation at the above Establish- 
ment for Conyivial Parties, or for any number of Per- 
s0né wishing to meet on Basiness Trunsactions. 

A Daily London and several Provincial Newspapers 
in the News Room. 

Shades Inn, Dee, 13, 1848. 393 


In 1844 Whitfield advertised ‘unusually Low Prices’ and ‘COMMODIOUS ROOMS, FOR PARTIES MEETING ON 
PRIVATE BUSINESS’ in the directory,?** but in autumn 1845 he failed to pay his estranged wife the sum he had 
agreed, and when she demanded it he hit her and threw her out. The magistrates fined him 1s, with 5s 6d costs, 
and he agreed to pay 5s a week. By late 1846 Whitfield had been organising ‘MUSICAL SOIREES’ (evenings) for some 
time. He advertised in the Courant that ‘the Working Man’ was welcome ‘after his daily toil’, but insisted on 
‘decency of Attire’ and decorum. The Shades was a serious challenge to Balmbra, and he looked for local talent. 
John Sessford had been a clock and watch-maker in the Groat Market at least since 1801, and in 1813 his wife 
Eleanor bore a son who they had christened John. The boy served an apprenticeship, and later became a 
‘journeyman enginewright’ and lived in Temple Street. In 1838 he sang in an amateur Glee Club concert, which the 
Courant thought ‘well suited for the middle classes of society’, and at the inauguration of a new organ at Haydon 
Bridge Church. In 1839 he performed in ‘the first of a series of weekly concerts and lectures for the entertainment 
of the working classes’ in Newcastle’s Music Hall, and for ‘a very numerous and fashionable audience’ in the 
Assembly Rooms, and in 1840 he sang ‘Glees and other popular Airs’ in the Music Hall.°%° By 1841 he played the 
piano at the Angel Inn on Butcher Bank to entertain the customers;?"° but in autumn his home was auctioned. 


ALL those TWO FREEHOLD DWELLING HOUSES, each containing Four Rooms with suitable Conveniences, situate behind the 
East Side of Blenheim-Street, with Entrance from Westmorland-Street, and Sunderland-Street, near the Forth, Newcastle, 
in the Occupation of Mr. Sessford and others, as Tenants, at Rental of £25 per Annum. This Property will be Sold to pay the 
Purchaser Twelve per Cent.39” 


Sessford’s wife, Mary, was licensee of the Angel, and in summer 1842 she was a witness at the Police Court. 


Elizabeth Jobson, a person who keeps a house of ill-fame on the George’s stairs, was brought up charged on suspicion of 
stealing a splendid waist-coat piece of cloth out of Messrs Harrison and Banks’s shop in Grey Street. The prisoner had 
offered the piece for sale to Mrs Sessford, publican, at the Foot of the Butcher Bank, and to others in the house. 
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Jobson was remanded for trial. In autumn two women took a North Shields butcher to the Angel, where he had 
several glasses of whiskey. The women picked £37 from his pocket, went to Sunderland, and offered two £5 notes 
for dresses, but the suspicious assistant called the police and Newcastle magistrates remanded them for trial. 
Sessford worked part-time as an enginewright, but by 1843 he was a professional musician and lived in furnished 
lodgings in Rosemary Lane. That summer his creditors took him to the Debtor’s Court,?%° where he promised to 
repay them and so avoided going to prison;?” and late that year he sang in the Joiners’ Hall in High Friar Street, to 
raise funds for the New Church School, along with another local singer. 

Thomas Boutland was born in Newcastle in 1808. He later became a cabinet maker, and in spring 1834, when 
the ‘great meeting of Trades’ Unions’ took place on the Town Moor, he may well have been the Mr Boutland who 
argued that ‘if the working classes were sincere in their desire to maintain the inalienable right of man to protect 
his own property, they must have recourse to union’. He 


expressed a decided opinion that the barbarous conduct of Baron Williams, in the case of the Dorchester labourers, showed 
that he, - a thing of yesterday — had been made up to do an act that the government knew the other wise and exemplary 
men who occupied the bench would not have condescended to perform. All the whigs wanted was a display of excited 
feeling on the part of the people, when they might cry ‘Havoc’, and let slip the dogs of war — but education was spreading, 
the principles of moral education was active in their influence throughout the country, and he trusted they would never 
obtain a handle against the working classes in this respect.*° 


In summer 1841 Thomas and Ann Boutland, both aged 29, lived with their nine-year-old daughter and a 22-year- 
old manservant in New Court, off Westgate Street. By 1843 Boutland sang in St. Nicholas’ Church choir,*™ and in 
summer he sang with Sessford in aid of the New Church School.’ Early in 1844 Boutland, the ‘Basso of the Phoenix 
Inn Concerts’, organised a concert in a Newgate Street inn, and the Newcastle and Gateshead Amateur Music 
Society, including Sessford, ‘offered their Assistance’ 4°? 

In summer Sessford played at a ‘Musical Melange’ in the Music Hall to raise money for the striking pitmen, 
then he, Boutland and other members of the Philharmonic Concerts sang for a ‘highly respectable audience’ in 
Alnwick Town Hall.4°° By 1845 Sessford was the licensee of the Lord Nelson in Trafalgar Street, Newcastle,“ and 
he played trombone at a ‘Grand Evening Concert’ in the Music Hall, where seats cost 1s to 2s 6d. He attended the 
Theatre Royal orchestra’s annual dinner, and in spring he was one of the ‘Principal singers’ at the first concert of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Operatic Choral and Madrigal Society in the Victoria Rooms at the top of Grey Street, 
where seats cost 1s and 2s; and they repeated the performance at ‘the request of numerous respectable Parties’ .*°” 
In September, after 39 men and boys, aged from 12 to 60, died in an explosion at Jarrow Colliery,“ Sessford sang 
to raise money for the benefit fund;*”? but Boutland was in trouble. 


In October an announcement appeared in the Journal. 
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WHEREAS, a Petition of THOMAS BOUTLAND, formerly residing in Furnished Lodgings, High-Street, Gateshead, in the 
County of Durham, Journeyman Joiner, afterwards residing in High-Street, Gateshead, aforesaid, Joiner and Cabinet-Maker, 
and residing lately in Buckingham-Street, and now in Westgate-Street, both in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Journeyman Joiner, 
and Insolvent Debtor, having been filed in Her Majesty’s Court of Bankruptcy for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne district, and an 
Interim Order for the Protection from Process having been given to the said THOMAS BOUTLAND, under the Provision of 
the Statutes in that case made and provided, the said THOMAS BOUTLAND is hereby required to appear in Court before 
NATHANIEL ELLISON, Esq. the Commissioner acting in the matter of the said Petition, on the 7‘ Day of November next, at 
Eleven o’ Clock in the Forenoon precisely, at the Court of Bankruptcy for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne District, in the Royal 
Arcade, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for his First Examination touching his Debts, Estate, and Effects, and to be further dealt with 
according to the Provisions of the said Statutes; and Notice is hereby given, That the choice of Assignees is to take place at 
the time so appointed. All persons indebted to the said THOMAS BOUTLAND, or who have any of his Effects, are not to pay 
or deliver the same but to Mr. JAMES WAXLEY, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Official Assignee, nominated in that behalf by 
the Commissioner acting in the Matter of the said Petition.**° 


Whitfield and Balmbra were prospering. 

In January 1847 Whitfield’s friends gave him ‘a richly embossed silver snuff box, bearing a suitable inscription, 
as testimony of their esteem for his private worth and his general urbanity in the conducting of his business’.*77 
Sessford had left the Lord Nelson,*?? and sang at the anniversary of the South Shields Master Mariners’ Asylum and 
Annuity Society at the Golden Lion Hotel in King Street.*2? In April ‘A MOOR-EDGER’ told the Newcastle Guardian 
about Sessford’s performance at the Wheat Sheaf, where he ‘presided at the pianna and blended his awn sweet 
notes wi’ those o’ the instrument in the fine little sang o’ “The Ivy Green.” A tutch o’ the comic follow’d, and we 
had “Heather Jock” in very gud stile’.42* 


Meanwhile Balmbra had set about assembling a resident company for his concert room. 
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James H. Spiers was born around 1820, possibly in Ireland; but in 1843 he went to prison for six months for 
stealing a Bellingham man’s silver watch.** In 1845 he married Eleanor Betson in Alnwick,*?° and at some point he 
joined Purvis’s company. He specialised in Irish songs,“”” but by May 1847 he and a violinist worked at Balmbra’s. 

Charles Easthope was born in Wolverhampton around 1819, but by spring 1836 he was one of the ‘Principal 
instrumental Performers’ in Newcastle Assembly Rooms, where seats cost 5s,*28 and in 1837 his ‘scientifically 
executed’ violincello was ‘warmly applauded’ at an amateur Glee Club in the Music Hall.*29 In 1844 he married 22- 
year-old Margaret Bianchi,’”° and a daughter was born that same year; and in May 1847 the Guardian carried a 
report about the Wheat Sheaf by G.A. of Shieldfield 


DISTINGUISHED as our good Town always was for its Musical taste and talents, we confess that we were scarcely prepared 
for the agreeable treat which we enjoyed the other evening in visiting Mr Balmbra's Concert Room. His acknowledged zeal 
and industry, catering for the amusement his Friends and Patrons, appears to have outshone itself on this occasion; for, 
independent of the taste and discrimination he has evinced in the selection of his little band, we hesitate not to say that, 
when the Decorations and Improvements in course progress are in a state of completion, Mr Balmbra's Music Saloon will 
vie with any out of the Metropolis for splendour and elegance, reflecting equal credit upon the ‘Metropolis of the North,’ 
and the spirited and enterprising Manager. Not having fallen in with a Programme of the Evening's Entertainment, we are, 
of course, precluded from giving anything in the shape of a critical dissertation or analysis of the performance; suffice it to 
say that, while the Vocal Department is highly respectable, the Instrumental is far above mediocrity, as such names as 
Sessford as a Pianist, and Charles Easthope as a Violinist, will at once verify and establish. In fact, the former gentleman's 
vocal accompaniments take equally upon his delighted auditory; whilst Mr Easthope's solo playing upon the Violin must 
be heard to be adequately appreciated. 

We understand that there are two Female Singers attached to the select little company-, but we only heard one - a Miss 
Clifton, from some of the southern places of fashionable amusement, whose brilliancy of voice, and general execution of 
her songs, will soon place her elevated position in her profession, if she will but study to be a little more clear and distinct 
in her enunciation. This young aspirant cannot do better than take our respected townsman, Mr Sessford, as a prototype, 
than whom few professionals can boast of a greater share of this graceful and much-required desideratum. Another 
respected townsman, Frank Deighton, acquits himself respectably as the Ballad Singer of the company; but to impart a 
little gracefulness and elegance to him, as conductor of the Saloon, we would recommend this gentleman to take a lesson 
or two from Mons. D'Albert, or some other distinguished Artiste, to polish him a little for the gentlemanly department 
which attaches to his situation. The proprietor has evinced considerable judgment in securing the services of sucha finished 
Comic Singer as Mr Spiers, but this gentleman should always bear in mind that he is a candidate for the applause of a 
Concert Room audience, and not one for a mixed or heterogeneous multitude. He likewise requires a little of the polish, 
and a little less of the grimace, to acquit him for the Music Saloon. Whilst we congratulate the spirited and enterprising 
proprietor, Mr Balmbra, upon the goodly harvest which seems to crowning his efforts catering for the public's 
entertainment, we must take leave to say that we cannot conceive what notion of gallantry has suggested the ungallant 
idea of entirely excluding the admission of the fairer portion of society; for though the praiseworthy object may be to 
preserve the respectability of the Room, by prohibiting the admission of suspicious or disreputable characters - a creditable 
determination enough, though not religiously attended to by all Managers - we submit that a sprinkling of the smiling faces 
of the respectable portion the fair sex would add a lustre and relief to the monotonous feeling, which so large a gathering 
of the ‘Lords of the creation,’ night after night, is too apt to obtrude itself upon so bachelor-like an audience.*72 


A week later the Journal reported that ‘Mr Sessford, one of our native professors’, had sung at a concert of ‘classical 
music’ in the Assembly Rooms, which were ‘not well filled, yet the music was of such a quality, and the development 
of native talent so conspicuous, that we may still encourage the hope that this large town, hitherto, or of late, so 
degraded a musical taste, may, by fostering care, assume its proper position’. 

In autumn Balmbra’s ‘well-known orchestral corps’ played in the Assembly Rooms for the Newcastle Volunteer 
Yeomanry Cavalry, who toasted Mrs Balmbra’s health. In December the Journal reported that Sessford was ‘the 
director of Mr. Balmbra’s musical soirees’, which were ‘upheld by a galaxy of talent rarely surpassed in the provinces 
and patronized by all classes of the community’, and seats could be reserved. Balmbra’s ‘grand concert of vocal and 
instrumental music’ was ‘numerously and respectably attended’ ,*”* and The Era noted that his ‘Music Saloon’ was 
‘much patronised’, and the singing, especially Sessford’s, was ‘far superior to what we are accustomed to hear in 
most provincial towns’, and Boutland was a ‘good musician’. ‘We understand that the respected host has expended 
£700 in the building of this splendid saloon, and we trust the public will patronise him in this speculation’;*? but 
these local singers needed fresh ‘local’ songs. 

Joseph Philip Robson’s father had attended Stoneyhurst College, hoping to become a Catholic priest, but his 
health failed, so he moved to Newcastle, became the apprentice of a ‘decorative artist’, then opened a paint shop 
in Pudding Chare and taught at a Catholic school. Joseph was born in Bailiffgate in 1808, and had a nurse, but his 
mother died in 1814 and his father in 1816. His grandparents looked after three orphaned boys and a girl in Nun’s 
Gate, and their grandmother sang ‘songs and ballads of her native Caledonia’, but she discouraged Joseph’s interest 
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in poetry. He attended a Catholic primary school and learned to read, write and do arithmetic, but at the age of 11 
he became an errand boy for a Pilgrim Street grocer. He later worked for a china merchant, a coffee grinder,** a 
coach manufacturer in High Friar Street, and in 1824 he became the apprentice of a plane-maker in Newgate 
Street,’”° and wrote a sentimental song, Tyne Exile’s Return.’”° In 1830 he married Isabella Stobbs, a 19-year-old 
printer’s daughter and ‘Plain Sewer’ in St. Andrew’s Church, *”” but later that year, when lifting a log onto a sawpit, 
Robson suffered a ‘violent sprain’ that unfitted him for manual work, so he became a schoolteacher. In 1831 he 
was ‘at once the father of a daughter and a Book of Songs’,*”® Blossoms of Poesy; or, a Hundred Original Songs, 
National, Amatory, and Anacreontic,’”° and Boag printed 250 copies in Dean Street.*7° Another daughter was born 
in 1835, but died in autumn, and third was born in summer 1836, but died in December. Robson completed another 
book of poems,**? and advertised it in the Journal in October 1838. 


Preparing for Publication, ‘POETIC GATHERINGS; or, Stray Leaves from my Portfolio.’ J. P. ROBSON, Author of ‘English 
melodies.’ In this office of collecting my pieces, | am altogether uncertain, whether to look upon myself as a man building 
a monument, or burying the dead.’— Pope’s Preface. Subscribers’ Names received at the principal Booksellers.’ *22 


In 1839 the Gateshead Observer's press printed 250 copies ‘for the author’, who sold 130, but lost 120 in a fire.*”? 

In spring 1840, at Newcastle Assizes, Robson was charged with forging an order for ‘gold watches, rings, &c, to 
a considerable amount’, from Mr. Bergna of St. Nicholas’ Church Yard to Jacob French in London. Robson was 
remanded,*™ and received a two-year prison sentence in summer. In 1841 ‘30’-year-old Isabella Robson, still a 
‘Plain Sewer’, lived in St. Nicholas Churchyard with Ellen Stobbs, her ‘50’-year-old unmarried sister of ‘Independent’ 
means, born in Northumberland, nine-year-old Ellen Robson, eight-year-old Joseph junior, three-year-old John 
Bergna and one-year-old Robert William. Their father, a ‘30’-year old ‘Plane Maker’, who was 33, was in Newcastle 
Goal in the Manors. 
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In 1842 Robson left prison and needed work. 
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Barnet Joseph was born in Falmouth around 1811, and by 1841 he lived above his shop in Grey Street Newcastle 
with 30’-year-old Fanny born in London, a six-year-old daughter born in Bristol, twin boys aged four, and a two- 
year-old daughter born in Leeds. In 1842 Robson became the ‘rhyming puffer extraordinary of Messrs. B. Joseph & 
Co, the celebrated tailors of Grey Street’, but in 1844, during the pitmen’s strike, Robson sent poems to ‘William 
Darnells’ (Daniells), editor of the Miners’ Advocate,*** at the Head of the Side.*?”_ Late in 1847 16-year-old Ellen 
Robson died. Her father taught in the Joiner’s Hall in High Friar Street, and had ‘no intention of coming out in the 
vernacular’, but recalled that ‘Sessford and Tom Boutland, both musicians of no mean order, called upon me and 
coaxed me into a promise to write a local song’, so he entered ‘the lists with the local bards’. Sessford sang The 
Pitman Millisha Man; or, What mun aw dee ef aw’s balletid, man at a Marine Association Annual Dinner at North 
Shields, and it ‘took immensely’; and when he ‘introduced it to a Newcastle audience in Mr John Balmbra’s Wheat 
Sheaf Saloon’ it ‘caused quite a sensation’.*?® Edward Storey, a brewer and publican, was a staunch supporter of 
the defeated Conservative MP, but denied paying Balmbra £60 to serve free drinks to electors; yet the Gateshead 
Observer published the story and it was republished in Scotland.*7° 

In spring 1848 Sessford played trombone at D’Albert’s ‘Grand Ball’ in the Assembly Rooms,*”° but a beggar was 
up at the Police Court for his conduct at Balmbra’s. 


Joho Wilson, oo incorrigible cluricter, was charged 
with wilful damage. It appeared thut the eyaving prey 
vioua the prisoner cume into Mr Balnvbra’s, the Whent 
Sheaf Inn, craving alms vf o company in ovo of the 
rooma, Some of tho company refusing to relieve bim, 
became exceedingly impertinent, aud in consequence 
he was ordered to tha door, Ino few minutes lie re- 
turned and called for a glass of Whiskey, but Mrs Baim- 
bra would not give it him; and on using very Offensive 
languvgs he wos forcibly ejected, when suddenly a large 
stone wad sent through one of the Inrge pinte glasses ii 
the bar, The prisoner of course was slispected and given 
into custody, but as no one sn him throw the atone the 
bench thought the charge could not he sustained. As he 
bad however been seeking alms, and that in-an inoulting 
manner, they would commit him to prison for 14 dnya as 
a sturdy yugront. The glass broken was valued at ll. 24s, 442 


Robson made a successful ‘subscription tour’ among the local ‘high-born’, ‘noble’ and ‘generous-hearted’, and 
published The Monomaniac and Minor Poems,*** which was available from the author and the printer, Robert 
Ward,**? and included ‘local’ songs such as the retitled The Militia. 


On! what mun aw dee if aw’s ballotted, man? Consither, ma comely, aw’s fightin’ for thee ; 
Aw’s narvish and bad, and to fight aw ‘Il not gan; An’ dinna let Cranky’s lang son i’ the “law,” 
*Sides aw married a wife, an’ aw think its ma plan Traduce me, ma pet, wiv. his frenchified jaw ; 


But think on yor man, mevies stannin’ at ease, 

Wiv his back like to breek, an’ his heart like to 
freeze : ; 

But it’s nee use ma talkin’, for fight aw ne’er can, 


Just to cut for awhile wi’ ma cannie bit Nan. 
The drillin’, aw’s sartan, aw niver can stand— 
Gocks, aw’d drop if they stuck a greet gun i’ ma 


ena 5 3 So we'll just save the brass for a substitute, Nan. 
Though aw’s crucked i’ ma legs, aw can run like Oats ei Baw «ioral aeyaun aoe OM, 
aia Jack ; 
So aw’ll cut fra the fules wi’ ma cannie bit Nan. “ An’ we ‘ll sune thraw the general, Polk, on 
his back ; 
Wor Queen may think shayme, wi’ militias an’ root, Tv his auld skinny gob we'll niver be “flaid ; 
To put a young woman, new-married, aboot ; We ha’e lots o’ Lord Nelsons amang the coal-trade. 
Wiv her ballots an’ noise, spoilin’ a’ wor sweet joys, There ’s wor skipper an’ me in the nevy ’Il list, 
But the devil a drum the Prince Albert annoys. An’, if we gets shot, why, we'll niver be missed : 
Noo, what div aw heed’ boot thor Yankeys an’ fules, But the keelmen o’ Tyne niver conquered can be, 


As lang as aud Shields keeps her eye on the sea. 
So dinnat be flaid o’ the ballot, ma man, 
But shouther yor musket an’ shut as ye can ; 


‘Wi’ thor borrowgun lands an’ thor greet wetter- 
pools ? 

If they want to be threshed, let the battle just be 

Where the bull-dogs o’ Tynemouth wad show them 
some spree !° 


To cut like a coward’s a verra bad plan, 
For Freedom is just sich a lass as yor Nan.” 444 


The Guardian called Robson a “minstrel of the Tyne,” with whose poetical talents the readers ‘were ‘not altogether 
unfamiliar’, and was ‘glad, however, to have this opportunity of introducing to their notice a volume which 
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embodies a collection of his pieces, and presents a fuller and more indubitable testimony to his merits’.“° Robson 
recalled that ‘Finding that my first local had made such a hit | went on scribbling in the same lingo’.“° 

The Newcastle & Darlington Railway Company had used a telegraph since 1846,” but the premiere of Robson’s 
The Wonderful Tallygrip was at Balmbra’s two years later and it advertised the Wheat Sheaf.*” 


Aw went, other neet, for to hear some fine singin’, 
At Balmbra’s gran’ consort, an’ hear a’ thor cracks ; 
An’ there aw sune spied a’ the cupid-lads hingin’, 
An’ gas-leeters myed out 0’ cannels 0” wax. 
A chep played pianny; an’ bonny she soonded ; 
A Jeddy sung sweet like a bird i’ the skies; ; 
A man wi’ queer sangs was the joker that croon’d it ; 
But Charley, the fiddler, bang’d a’ for his size. 


Now what d@’ ye think? it’s as true as aw’s stan’in, 
Afore aw gat hyem te wor hoose on the Fell, 
Aw met wi Bluebella an’ ca’d at the **Cannon;” . 
An’ just was beginnin’ o’ Balmbra’s to tell. ~” 
Wheir'a ceritlemen-chep’ stop’t nie ‘short i mystory ; 
Says‘he, “Sir, ye heérd’a gran’ consort‘lastineet’; 
The news cain’ to Lunnon—I knew“it before ye.” 
Gox, smash, "twas the ‘gospel, the' Tally was veet! aa9 


‘This was speedily followed by a numerous progeny of the same kidney’ .*°° 


In summer The Era noted that ‘J. Spiers and J. Ward, the two comic singers’ were at the Wheat Sheaf, which was 
‘well attended’.*** In autumn, when Balmbra wanted a barmaid, ‘One who filled a similar Situation will be preferred. 
None need apply who cannot give a respectable Reference as to Character’; but he had difficult customers. 

Simon Herman, an attorney’s clerk, was ‘in the habit of attending Mr Balmbra’s concert’, and in December he 
summonsed Balmbra for assault. In court Herman acknowledged that he had been ‘hissing’ a singer, but was ‘seized 
by the defendant, struck’, ‘thrown upon the ground’ and ‘turned to the door’. Balmbra insisted that he had 
‘remonstrated’ against Herman’s ‘ungentlemanly behaviour’ and ‘threatened him with expulsion if he did not 
behave himself better’; but during the singing of ‘a national song, the complainant, who was a foreigner, took 
occasion to display his rudeness, and an uproar in the house was the result. On complainant’s refusal to withdraw, 
he was compelled to take him by the collar, and drag him out. He did not, however, strike him.’ The magistrates 
fined Balmbra 2s 6d and 5s costs, but rejected a request to order him to remove the summons from his Concert 
Room wall.*°? That month 16-year-old Joseph Robson junior, a printer’s apprentice, died of bronchitis. 

In spring 1849 The Era noted that Balmbra had engaged a performer from the USA. 


“NewoasthE-vPon-Tyns.—r Balmbra’s Music Saloon.—Tnis 
splendid anu popular place of entertainment continues to enjoy 
the patronage of the good folks of Newcastle, the great attrac 
tion at present being the unique and astonishing Fsethah set 
of that clever equilibrist and gymnasia, Signor arlo aie si 
A Mr Mellor, an American, represents the Yankee an inger 
characters to the very life, and stands breeminenty a < 
deservedly popular with the admirers of such faithful deline : 
tions. Miss Collis as the jeading cantatrice, Miss Mason . 
the elegant and graceful representative of Terpelchores ae 
Spiers, the inimitable delineato« of the broad grin; Mr Sesfor 
the accomplished baritoue and lucal vovalist and pianist tee 
Mr C. Easthope, as leader of the orchestra and prototype 07 : 
celebrated Paganini, all stand deserve‘lly pypular. But in ve 
all the performers, both vocal and instrumental, of this selec 
company, nightly merit the applause with which they are 
honuured, and bid fair to bring this elegant place of resoit inte 
that repute which few rival provincial establishments can pre- 
sume to lay claim to, and from which, we hear, the spirited 
proprietor, Mr Balmbra, is reaving sogolden a harvest. = asa 
A Newcastle printer was happy to do the gleaning. 

Since 1842 an author had owned the copyright of a book, ‘Pamphlet’ or ‘Sheet of Letter Press’ for their lifetime, 
and their heirs for seven years after the author’s death, or 42 years from first publication, whichever was longer. In 
1847 the cost of machine-made paper was around half of what it had been 50 years earlier,*°° and steam presses 
had been invented, but John Ross probably used a Royal Stanhope Press,*°® whose technology was 50 years old, 
though it could print 200 20 by 25 inch sheets per hour.*°” He produced a numbered series of slip songs,*°° and a 
series of 24-page songbooks in 1848; and by 1849 he claimed sales of over 9,000 copies for No 1. 
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THE 


SONGS OF THE TYNE: 


BEING A COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR LOCAL SONGS. 


€ontents.— Ro, |, 


Blind Willey’s Death. | The Ether Doctor. 
Wonderful ‘Tallygrip. Lukey’s Dream. 
Encore. Verses to the | Jenny Lind, or the Pitman 
Wonderful Tallygrip. in Love. 

Pitman’s Courtship. Jemmy Joneson’s Whurry 
Tyne Exile’s Return. The Skipper’s Wedding. 
Cappy, or the Pitman’s | Calleyforney, 0! 

og. | Canny Newcassel. 
The High Level Bridge. | 


Pebocastle-upon-Tyne: 
JOHN ROSS, PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 


ROYAL ARCADE. 
[10TH THovsanp.] 


Ross included The Wonderful Tallygrip and Encore Verses, without acknowledging Robson,’°? but evidently with his 
permission; but he plagiarised others in the next five numbers. Robson recalled that Ross ‘thought that the WHOLE 
HOG was better than the bristles, so like the little boy who was told that he might take away one apple, stole TEN’, 
and Ross subsequently issued one Robson piece separately, ‘by Permission of the Author’. Metcalf Ross,’ at 48 
Pilgrim Street,**? printed 14 of Robson’s Original Tyneside Songs for the author, who was ‘deeply indebted’ to Mr 
Sessford ‘for a large share of my popularity’.*°* Robson recalled that John Ross ‘sold many of these little volumes’, 
while the songs were ‘rendered extremely popular by the excellent singing’ of his ‘esteemed friend, Mr. J. Sessford, 
at Mr. Balmbra’s Music Saloon, to which crowds were nightly attracted’ .*© 

Ross’s No.7 plagiarised another Robson song,*® but while No.8 acknowledged that it included one ‘by J.P. 
Robson’, it plagiarised another. No.9 included an ‘original by J.P. Robson’ and No.10 acknowledged five Robson 
pieces, including The Use and the Abuse, which ridiculed teetotallers and ‘duzzy consarts’. 


Whey, its deeth, mevies warse, if to Balmbra’s ye gan, Aw divent praise fuels that, like pigs if the muck, 
For a-glase an’ to bear the fine singin’ ; Gan gruntin‘ an: guzzlin‘ fur iver; 

They sweer-that the landlord's the deevil's best man, There's ne cayshin to edom i* the drink like a duck, 
An‘ the band's nowt but imps ov bis bringin’; But just sup what ‘ill myck a chep cliver. 

Man, their spited tosee that thet WhearSheat’ hepsprung = Noo, ye ken vara weel that King Solyman says, 
Fra the seeds o' lang payshins-an‘ merits Am he disn't mean gluttons to ‘tice; man, 

Smash-! ther-awn duazy consarta is shemfully sung,. « Eat; drink, an‘ be merry to lengther yor deys'— 
For their sangs, like thersel’s, hes ne srvart! Ant by gox ! but aw‘ ll tyek. his advice. man, es 


In summer John Ross issued a Catalogue of Slip Songs, Histories, Song Books, Children’s School Books, TOY BOOKS, 
&c., OFFERED TO THE TRADE. Most of the 143 slip songs, 24-page songbooks and publications for children were 
available across northern England and lowland Scotland. 


W. Bolton, 96, Walmgate, York; Tweddle, Stokesley; Stewart, Botchergate, Carlisle; J. Gaythorp, Whitehaven; J. Pattison, 
Kelso; Brisbane, Hawick; Rennison, Berwick; Perry, South Shields; Sutherland, North Shields; J.B. Hodge, Printer, 74, High 
Street, Sunderland; Rutherford, Rothbury; Knaggs, Easington Lane; Scales, Middlesbro’-on-Tees; and Rayne, G[r]ape Lane, 
Whitby.*°° 


In Newcastle the days of slip songs were almost over, but concert halls were going from strength to strength 
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The Era noted that the ‘diversified talent of the several artists’ at Whitfield’s Shades Saloon was ‘of no ordinary 
description’, and especially two male and two female ‘vocalists’. As ‘a place of social recreation and musical 
entertainment’, it was ‘not inferior to any of the concert rooms in the metropolis’ .*°” 

According to Robson, Robert Hardy, ‘one of the principals’ of Peter France & Co at 8 Side, ‘solicited’ him to ‘edit 
a new issue of Northumbrian Songs’, early in 1849. The terms were ‘arranged to mutual satisfaction’,*© and in 
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spring France advertised weekly numbers and monthly parts in the Newcastle Guardian and London papers. 


NEW: LOCAL: ‘SONG: ‘BOOK: 
ClUEELY IN THE. NEWCASTLE ‘DIALECT, 
To ee Epttex py Mu J.P. Rouse. 

Will be. .Published “eatly ‘in, “May. (849. 
& NEW Collects f Local Songs, ix penny, weekly 
Iv parts ut fivepence Each 


ogé from the 


tat, amouwks 
2 Followed 
High Level Brrive;’* 5© Plagreli ee 

t i *semy Lind, “ &e: ‘ 

Sold by Pheer Fraxcead Co:, 8, Side, Neweastie- 
Woy 


t , Fa shy eh. 0} ’ 
¢ SHE sgh thed fallygrip, 
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William Stephenson Crow printed Robson’s numbers at 32 Sandhill, and France bound them as a book. 


oF TRE 


BARDS OF THE TYNE} 


Oy 


"| Qemoree sezecrton ae 
ORIGINAL SONGS, | 


CHIEFLY IN THE 


GLOSSARY 


jor eowoRDe 


BDITED BY J. P. ROBSON. 


eet paeien ner aang paint 


: REWOASTER-TPOHPENE! be = 
PUBLISHED BY P, FRANCE & 00., No, 8, SIDE, ~ 


The ‘Publishers’ Preface’ noted that the first numbers had met ‘some opposition from parties’ whose edition - John 
Ross’s - had ‘extended to only SIX NUMBERS’, and then ‘died suddenly of the poetic croup, suffocated by the 
nauseous doses it was compelled to swallow’. The Bards would not please bibliophiles, but the ‘object at the outset 
of our speculation, was to print and publish a CHEAP BOOK’, which ‘the poorest working man might purchase’, 
whilst being able ‘to pocket a SOMETHING to ourselves, howsoever little that may be’. The numbers had ‘given 
universal satisfaction’, and the publishers thanked the ‘Gentlemen’ who ‘contributed to the intrinsic value’ of the 
collection with ‘their excellent and valuable compositions’ and hoped that the ‘Glossary’ would be helpful to those 
‘unaccustomed to the LINGO NORTHUMBRIA’. 

Robson had written around a third of the 260 or so lyrics, and the first was The Wonderful Tallygrip, as sung at 
‘A place of Popular Amusement, fitted up in a superior manner, and conducted with all good propriety by the 
enterprising Landlord, Mr. J. Balmbra, Wheat Sheaf Inn’. Robson described Pawnshop in a Bleeze and all his other 
lyrics as an ‘Original Copyright Song’, but published others without acknowledging their authors. He had also ‘taken 
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the liberty to alter some of the phrases’ in one lyric and changed the ‘somewhat mawkish name of “Delia” for the 
more sensible, or at least more appropriate one of “Mary”’ in another. *”° On the back was an ‘EDITOR’s ADDRESS’. 


“T’d rather. be akitten and ery, “mew”! 

Vi Than some of your Balladmongers.” SHAKSPERE. 
P. France & Co,, the well-known Newsvenders, and Dealers 
in the Periodicals.of the day, of No, 8, Side Newcastle, having 
been repeatedly solicited to reprint an Edition of our popular 
Local Melodies (the former editions being completely exhausted) 
after some hesitation and proper consideration, at length agreed 
to comply with the requisition of their friends,and “to stand the 
hazard of the die,” 

It would appear thata certain person, in the Arcade of this 
town, had also contemplated a similar undertaking. Iu fact, 
your humble Srvant had been applied to, and certain arrange- 
zoents relating to money matters, alone remained to complete 
the entire Business. I had been solicited for permission to al- 
jow this gentleman of the Arcade to print somg of my Songs— 
I gave him full leave to publish ong “Polly’s-nick-stick,” which 
he did on a sheet, containing with the imprint these very re- 
markable words, “ PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR.” 
Shortly after this I published a small volume of my ‘Local 
Staves,’ which E called “T'yneside Songs.” These Songs were 
rendered amazingly popular by the excellent singing of my 

- esteemed friend, Mr. J. Sessford,af Mr Balmbra’s Music Soirees 
" to which crowds were nightly attracted. Mr. Ross of the Arcade, 
sold many of these little volumes of my ‘Tyneside Songs.”— 
But he thought that the wHoLE Hoe was much better than the 
bristles, so like the lite boy who was told he might take onE 
apple, stole TEN, and on being found ont, very innocently replied, 
“that really he had added jNoTHING more to the lot,” meaning 
that he had only appended a cipHER to the 1 making the num- 
ber 10. Why has Mr. R. not acknowledged the authorship of 
the Pirated Songs? Why he is a complete poetical Slaver—he 
carries all kiads of climates, tribes, and tongues, in his roving 

Ship, and my poor Heliconian Negroes with the rest. He is 
eda LAWFULLY to take uato himself onE of my Tyneside 

ymphs, but, like the Grand Sultan he holds them Aur captive 
in the cages of his Arcadian Seraglio. He wants no “SAPIENT 

EDITOR To SHARE IN HIS PRorFits.” No,no,he wants PRINCIPAL 
and InTEREst both. Whata considerable thing itis. But then 
I ought to be grateful for the high patronage afforded me by his 
self-edited edition; for I understand thatsome of the stray leaves 
of his flimsy paperlhave found grace in the Housnor Commons, 
where in privy council they are used with marks of unquestion- 
able REVERENCE. 

To what vile uses may our labours come, 
To light vile candles, or to wipe ‘] 

“The rest ofthe proverb” as Shakspere says, “is somewhat musty.” 

The Ist, Part of the‘Bards of the Tyne” is before the Public 
The Publishers inform me thatthe sale has far exceeded their 
expectations, and they request me to say, that they will spare 
neither pains, or expense to render the Edition worthy of Public 
approval.. They deem it unnecessary to say anything in refuta~ 
tion of certain allegations made by certain persons. They beg 
to tender their best thanks for the support they have received; 
and I, as their organ, join in expressing my gratitude to my 
friends who have patronised mein my new calling as Editor of 
the “Bards of the Tyne.” ¢ 

Determined that whatever fate be mine, 
My bumble harp shall echo Coaly Tyne, 471 


In December several Tyne pilots drowned and Balmbra gave the proceeds of a concert to their relatives. A song, 
‘beautifully appropriate in sentiment and expression, composed by Mr. J. P. Robson, expressly for the occasion, 
entitled “The Pilot’s Fate,” and set to music by Mr. J. Sessford, was sung with excellent effect, and loudly encored’.*” 


In London Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper reviewed Robson’s Bards. 


This is a very voluminous collection of original songs, edited with great care. Some of the pieces are of considerable merit, 
and many of them written in a very humourous style. Mr. Robson himself is a contributor of several of the best pieces; and 
he has given a value to the book by attaching a glossary for the use of those to whom the lingo Northumbria is a mystery. 
The songs, as may be imagined, are all of a local nature; but still they possess more than a local interest, affording a good 


illustration of the characteristics of our northern friends. To all lovers of song, within the district of Northumberland, it will 


be a valuable acquisition.*7 


In January 1850 Robson advertised the ‘Continued Success’ of the Bards in the Durham Chronicle,*“ and later 
recalled that this prose work was ‘the most profitable of all my performances’;*”° but Billy Purvis was struggling. 
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8. For the benefit of Mr Purvis 


Thomas Gorringe was born in London around 1813. He later owned a theatrical booth, but in 1845 a ‘handsome 
legacy’ to become the licensee of the Shakespeare Inn, next door to the Stage Door and box entrance of Newcastle 
Theatre Royal. He fitted it out a handsome crystal bar, which was one of the finest outside London, and actors and 
tradesmen interested in the theatre frequented this very comfortable room and could hear the actors’ voices quite 
distinctly. Gorringe was generous to actors who were down on their luck, since he had experienced the ‘frequent 
painful struggles of the poor stroller’.*” J.P. Robson mentioned Billy Purvis in an advertising rhyme that year.*”” 

In Hartlepool in 1848 Billy Thompson sang The Stars O’ Hartlepool, to the tune associated with Barbara Bell. 


Aw’s varra shyem-fyec’d when aw’s singing afore An’ keeps a the foundrymen starvin’ till neet. 
But aw'll gi’e ye a hint how to doctor the codger, 
Just get him half drunk and asleep iv his boat, 
Dab his fyece thick wi’ tar, and myck fast the 
queer dodger— : 
Take his oars and his rudder and set him a- 
float. 


e 
But xii aw luik pleasant—’tis fulish to frown 
So aw’ll sing o’ wor Ifartlepuil a’ iv her glory, 
Aw’ of curious charecters that leeves in wor 
toon. 
There’s Billy the Barber for coupin’ see cliver, 
Wiv his linties, an’ greenies, gowldspinkies an’ 
v— 
For a pig or a pup he wad lowp i’ the river, 
Still wi’ Fishers an Pilots he likes for to jaw. 


There’s the famous New Foundry and foreman 
that’s new, tee, 
Aw hope that his heart isn’t oot ov its place ; 
For aw heer'd that he brags and does mair than 
his duty, 
An’ gets the poor wark-people intiv disgrace. 
Such folks isn’t people that ay men hinders, 
Acause they may get to be cod 0’ the wark— 
Aw wad smother sich beggers amang the het 
cinders, 
Am leave their brown hurdies to tell 0’ the mark, 


There’s the Cobler that cut by the lect o’ the 
mune, man, : ; : 
An color’d his beer wi’ the juice ov his wax ; 


He welted his butts an’ his creditors sune, man, 
Now Cleveland Street wonders what’s come iv 
his tacks. - : 
Frae the famous aud Jerry Shop, Crispin de- 
parted, 
The lasses declare that their trade is a” gane ; 
Mally Wilkinson tee tiv her drinking has started, 
She takes a wee drop for her rheumatic pain. 


Success to this town in her trade an’ her shippin’, 
Success to the Leethoose that kisses the skies, 
Success to the Dock—to the Pilots an Skippers, 
Success to the Gas Wark for lect it ivpliee: 


1 4 > ’ 
*, = 1 - ~ aT m . . J 
There's the drunken au’d fisherman, tee, o’ the Success to wor Purvis whatever his station, 


Th aerey h deevils f anther Success to wor Actors, ‘om Matthews and me— 
lat a. the poor deevils trac §' Success to ye all on this New year’s occasion ; 
meat ; ’ 


wan . " Jock-o-the-Sea.* 
He grabs all thor shillings to keep his sel merry, Hurrah for wor Hartlepool, Cock-o-the-Sea 


It was allegedly ‘Written for him by a Gentlemen of Hartlepool’, but it was by Robson, who set Billy Purvis’s Bundle 
to the tune associated with King of the Cannibal isles. 


Greet lords aw’ve meyd bend doon to me; 

Ther watches grand aw’ve brocken tee, 

Aw spoiled Earl Grey’s, man, for a spree, 
‘By gox, aw had to bundle. f 

Aw stuck a paddock tiv his gob, 

An changed the sov’rins iv his fob, 

He paid me fairish for the job—. 

For mind —aw never think to rob. 

“Why Purvis you're the Magic King! 

By Gad! you’ve got my Signet ring!’ 

Says aw—ye little hurplin’ thing, |’ 
Ye’ll find it in maw Bundle. 

: So join, &e. 


Give oure ye fules an’ haud yor jaw:! 
Aw mean to myek ye gyep an’: blaw—, 
For suc strange things aw’ll tell ye a°— 
Smash, man ! aw’ll lowse my Bundle, 
We'll not be duen by cheps that come 
Wi’ Silzer Cups fond fuels to hum— ° 
For breedin’ up some Cundydrum— 
Afore me, Geordy, they stand dumb-— 
Oh, Billy, bangs them a’ to swipes, 
For dancin’, conj’rin, an’ his pipes, 
He gies them jollop for thor tripes, 
When Billy brings his Bundle, ~ 


* Chorus by all who can sing. ° 
: ; ‘ Awd farmers lost their peultry stocks, 
Aw chop’d the heeds off a’ ther cocks, 
Then glued them on ageyn, be gox; 
An’ rammed them in my Bundle. ~, 


So join, maw hinnies, great an’ sma’, 
Aw let wor canny townsfolk knaw, 
That Billy’s show still caps them a’— 


Success to Billy’s Bundle ! 


When furst'to conjur’ aw began, © - 
Aw fairly flaid wor canny man— 
Aw coax’d the dumplins frae the pan, 
~ An’ shoved them in my Bundle. 
Aw turn’d to blackin’ mother’s tea, | 
Aw myed the cake a half-brick be—‘ 
The sugar nots was geen to fice, 
An’ithen aw tell’d a wapping lee; 
Aw ca’d for yell an’ chet the lass,’ 


Poor thing, she thowt she had the brass, 


But, presto! fly !—aw meyd it pass, 
Twas. sien in Billy’s Bundle 
: So join, &c. 
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Yen wife swore hard that goold she miss’d, 

Cas a sat doon upon her kist ; . 

She held a‘ sixpence in her fist, 

But suen it cut it’s stick, be blist ! «” 

Says aw, ‘Wife haud yor fuilish jaw, 

Just howk amang the mattrass straw, 

Why, Geordy, man! she fand it a’, 

But, not in Billy’s Bundle, , é 

“ceuanis Wade dees So, join, &e. 

Ata’ the’Races, ‘Feast, an’ Fair, 

‘Ye'll elways'find wor Billy there— 

AW ineyk the country gawkeys stare, 
When aw produce’ maw Bundle. 


-There’s ‘Northern Wizzards” wi ther crack, 


For conj’rin never had the knack, .. 
‘Aw'lllay them'sprawlin’ on ther hack, 
Ry George, aw'll gie them a’ the sack. 
What lasses erood to: Billy’s show,! © 
An’ every Jenny brings her Joe, 
Baith leym an’ blind, an’ high an’ Jaw, 
Thrang up to Billy’s Bundle. 
So join, Be. 


O’ sweethearts, sic a lot aw hae ; 

Wi hair 2’ colours, reed an’ grey 5 

When aw my pipes afore them play, 
They’d kiss me for my Bundle. 

When aw gets on my bonny claes, 

‘An’ paints wi’ chalk an’ keel my feyce, 

Av’ on the stage my Bundle lays— 

There fit to pull down a’ the place. 

¥or Billy is the chep for spree, 

Folks come fra north an’ sooth to me; 

‘They thrang my steps an’ backside tee, 

, ‘Vo laugh at Billy’s Bundle. 

: : So join, Ke. 


Aw’s knawn to a’ the country round— 
Maw nyem’s oft in the peypers found— 


Aw oit subécribe’s for folkS a pund, 
Se much for Billy’s Bundle. 
The bits o° bairns a’ ken me weel, 
&Yere's Billy Purvis!” loud they squeel; 
The lass sets down her sma’ beer skeel, 
Aw jaws about maw tricksa deal.) jc. 
Maw show is crooded ivery nect,.., | 
Maw actors is fuir Stars complete— 
But, man! folks come to get a sect’ jy ov’: 
0’ Billy and his bundle... oo, sorts intl 
: 5 So join, &e. 
This Sang, ye ken, is but a hint,— god 
For, smash, aw means my Life to prints... 
‘Aw them that reads my travels in’t, . 
Will find oot Billy’s Bundle. 
So wishing trade may brisker be, 
An’ fuels aw haggished owre the sea, 
An’ a’ the ports laid open tee, 
‘That folks might meyk tlie cottrils flee, 
Man, Billy suen wad cut a shine,, 
Ped beeld a Show bran-new an’ fine, , 
Ai’ clean extonish a’ the Tyne. 
W? sica slap up Bundle. , 
So join, &e. 


Robson added a note. ‘Several incidents related in this Song are literally facts; but as Mr. Purvis is about to give to 
the world his wonderful History the Author refrains from anticipating the particulars.’ 
Robson set Billy’s Grand Show to the tune associated with Barbara Bell. 


TPIT ; : 3 
Noo Just haud yor gobs wi’ yorroarin’ an’ shoutin’, 
An’ aw’ll sing ye maw darlins a canny bit 
sang; - or 
aa Os : ‘ : 
Pe “slat ee @ tired wi’ fules an’ their spouttin’, 
a ut when aw get on why aw niver get wrang. 
00 ye very weel knaw aw’s a Newcassel chep, 
man, Le : \ 
. To please wiv a stave it was ever my pride ; 
Noo Bertram’s a tragedy—leuk at his step, man, 


> 


He walks like a lord oot 0’ Billy’s Backside. 


Mister Stead the big Black sings 0” lang Lousy 
Anrieys sii siaye ie st 
Says aw the poor, body’s not reet iv her head, 
But a: little louse catcher sune clear’d them o’ 
Fanny," | : ee 
It's all Billy’s Bundle that keeps up the breed. 
Miss Kent is quite shockified talkin’ 0’ vermin, 
She says, “Aw’s extoaished at language se low.” 
Says aw, “Sugar Gob, if you want a bit sarnion 
Maw pulpit ye’ll find set in Billy’s fine Show.” 


There’s a female conquester they ca’ Alexander, 
-As canny a body asever was wed; 
How she myeks the folk laugh on the stage when 
she'll stand, sir, - 


But mevies, poor thing, she’s mony time flaid, 


Ov 2" the fine sects that iver aw say, man, 
Billy’s grand show it bangs'them 2’, 
A chep tell’d me the other nect, man, 
?'That Billy had‘ varry near lost his craw 
It’s lang since aw saw him, doon ? the garth, 
man, ee 
Aw thowt aw might.de warse than give hins 
aca,’ 
So wi’ that intent aw mairch’d off, onencet, man, 
Fra. that-canny: bit place they: cat «Rowley's 
Raw,” ; 


When aw gat there what’ a sect met my eyes, 
. man, 
The folks stood in.thoosans to see them tura 
oot, 
A cliep wos thumpin away at the drum, man, 
When as aw cam up he gov.a. shoot oot. 
uSmash ! Geordy,” says he, “what's thou glow: 
ring at there, man. d 
Just come away, in here bi’ wor back-side : 
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‘Noo divent think sheym cause aw talk oy the wo- 
men, : 
Billy Purvis confesses he’s fond o’ them too, 
His specs tell a tale an’ aw’s sure he’s a rummun, 
Noo, Geordy ! yer laughing, but faith, maa, its 
true. : 


ty 


Aw wad’nt gie tuppence to see their fine actors, 
Maykreadys, an’ Whelps’, Jenny Spinners an’ 
see 3. i 
Aw hae twee in wor house—like the greet maly- 
factors— Peery | 
Hung in frames meyd o” paper by au’d Tommy 
Gee: aioe hh ; 
But gie me maw Billy, he conjures'se cliver; ‘ 
His figures, an’ pipes, an’ his speeches, se queer, 
To be linked wi’ the deevil, he luiks a lang fiver, 
Yet still he leuks bonny, an’ he’s nowt for to 
fear, of! 0% Ue s 


Success'to wor Billy the pride o’ the Tyne, man ; 
Success to his Actors, Stage-manager tee; /) 

Success to the Fiddlers for playin’ se fine, man; 
Success to:ye all; but you’re happy aw see. , » 

Stick up for the drama wherever ye catch her, 
In Newcassel where Purvis is certain to bide, 

The Railway may flourish but Billy can match 

her, ‘ yates es ete E 

aa nyen o’ their tenders like Billy’s Back. 
=~ side: 


A Visit to Billy’s Show was set to the same tune as Robson’s The Wonderful Tallygrip. 


Extonish’daw luik'd; could aw believe maw aw? 
eyes,man, . z 
Jn a crack me au’d frind stood bi me side. 


Aw had just getten ‘in when a chep ca’d Fat Bill 
man, — Tex a 
Myed us laugh till’ wor. sides wor varry nea 
split 5 
Yor Sooters ‘an’: Waves, an’ a’ ‘sic like “cheps, 
man, 
Avw’s shure ha’e'ne chance wi’ this wonderful 
wit. 
Then there’s little Ross, a divil te steel man, » 
Ana chep they ca’ Brown he’s a-head o’ them 
ie, 
An’ a lass they ca’ Emma, she’s gaun dancig? 
mad, man, civagyieeranve (ashi 
She lowps boot the stage like’a ghost ina ha’. 


Aw think aw’ve varry near gyen far encufl, man, 


An if maw sang dissent please whey aw’m not He’s still as blythe as ony bit lad, man, 
to blame, : ‘ Tho’ his teeth’s a gyen, his carcase is there ; 


But aw can on’y say this, just give Billy a ea’ The lasses stil love him and he des the syem, 
man, : man, ; 

_For Prippesve ye can see that man o’ grect Aw the way fra’ the Close, up te Denton Chare, 

ame ; s " 


Robson attributed the lyrics to ‘Incognito’,4”8 but Ned Corven (as Corvin now called himself) probably wrote them.*”? 


Billy Purvis’s ‘circumstances were far from brilliant’, but while he turned down £5 a night to steal the bundle, he 
paid Robson £20 to write his ‘autobiography’ .*8° Purvis may well have been inspired by David Prince Miller’s Life of 
Miller the Showman, which had been published as a chapbook in Glasgow in 1842,*°? but as a book, The Life of a 
Showman: to which is added Managerial Struggles, in 1849.**? John Clarke was an established printer, bookseller 
and bookbinder in St. Nicholas’s Church Yard,*®? and on 1 September he advertised in the Newcastle Guardian. 


LIFE OF BILLY PURVIS. 
Now Publishing, in Fortnightly Nos, Price 2d each. 
TTCHE wonderful LIPE and ADVENTURES of the 
A. celebrated and far-famed BILLY PURVIS. By 
J. PL Ronson, : ; 
May be had of Mr Purvis, at bis Pavilion, Castle 


Garth, and of all Booksellers and Newsvendors in town. 
and country. | 484 


Purvis took No. 1 on the streets the effect was ‘electrical’. In two days 2,000 people bought one and some gave 
‘silver tokens of their esteem’, including crowns (5s), half sovereigns (10s) sovereigns (£1), and guineas (£1 1s).*8° 
The Journal welcomed the life of ‘the principal and most successful caterer for the amusement of the “people”’.*°° 


In October the Buxton Herald noticed it,*®” and John Barlow Hodge advertised five numbers in Sunderland. 


é_> HINTINDED SUCCESS | 


— + = Oo 


4000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE WEEK. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


IN FIFTEEN FORTNIGHTLY NUMBERS, 
THE 


ADVENTURES 


OF THE FAR-FAMED 


BILLYPURVIS 


By J. P. ROBSON, Neweastle Poet. 


Comrainina a fall and fathful Tistory of hia Birth, Rarontage, Pdneation, Military Movements 
Terpsichorean Convolutions, Wonderful Cenjrrations, Mechanics! and Musical Magie, 
Extraordinary Theatrical Anecdotes, Eecentrie and Langhable Joho, comprising 
his popular Per grinations as the well-known Clown, interesting, «tome, 


quer, and perplexing Particulars of bis ops and downs during 
his Managerial Career, in the principal Towns and 
illazes in England and Scothind, 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are now ready, and may 
be hadof Mr John Clark, Printer, St. Nicholas’ 
Church Yard, Newcastle ; Mr. J. Richardson, 
Watch and Clock Maker, Seaham Harbour, 
and of all the principal Booksellers in Town 


and Country. rs 
Columbian Printing Ofice—J. B, Hodge, 74, High Stree . A88 
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Procter printed a similar handbill in Hartlepool.*®? In December Robson advertised eight numbers in the Journal. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS. 
Now Pablishing, in Fortnightly Numbers, Twopence . 


each, and in Parts, TOR Hata 
‘PRE LIFE AND VENTORES OF 
PERYVIS. 


in ‘l'own and Country. 
Patronize Billy Purvis, 
Names and Address to the 
Author, J. P. Roason,gdoiners’ Hell, -1)) High Friar 
Street, who will see that all Orders are executed in a 
satisfactory M Bi ed 


y Manner, ; i 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, are naw ready. 490 


The numbers’ success seems to have bolstered Purvis’s confidence. 

By 22 December ‘Mr. Purvis’s Royal Victoria Theatre’ was at ‘Victoria Dock, Hartlepool, For a Limited Season, 
under the management of Mr. T. Matthews’, with Matthewson as deputy stage manager and prompter. Mr and 
Mrs Russell from Newcastle Theatre Royal, William Brown from Glasgow Theatre Royal and Mr W. Fergus from 
Dumfries Theatre were in the company, as was Thomas S. Glen, the ‘Delineator of Nigger Peculiarities’ from the 
Dublin, Manchester and Liverpool Concerts, and he made a ‘Second Appearance’ on the 26*",494 

Purvis’s Life evidently appeared as a book before the end of the year, though No. 15 had been due in January. 


THE 


LIFE 


AND 


ADVENTURES 


OF THE 


FAR-FAMED 


BILLY PURVIS. 


BY J. P. ROBSON, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 
Printed by John Clarke, 27 Saint Nicholus’ Church Yard 
1849, 492 


In January 1850 Purvis’s company put on a ‘Grand Dramatic Treat. For One Night Only’. Reserved seats cost 1s at 
the front, 6d near the front and 3d at the back. Billy Thompson sang comic songs, while Stead probably blacked-up 
to sing the ‘Nigger song’, Old Joe, the Original Break Down and the Virginia Smash, but then Glen and his ‘Nigger 
melody’ replaced the local comic singers. On a Friday ‘Fashionable Night’ Mrs Russell was to ‘sustain Five different 
Characters, as performed by her in the principal AMERICAN THEATRES, with UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE’. 

In February workers from Middleton Iron Works sponsored a show, and a ‘Select Party’ supported another. 
Gordon Purvis danced a ‘Sailor’s Hornpipe’, and next evening he danced with Glen at Mr and Mrs Laird’s benefit. 
The ‘Old Favourite’, Billy Thompson, appeared ‘for one night only’, and there was a ‘Grand Trial and Competition 
For Public Fame By Auld Billy and Young Billy’ at Mr Hawkins’ benefit. Mr Brown had a benefit soon after: Mr G. 
Parker and Mr Burford each had one in March; and the Hartlepool Foresters sponsored a show. The prices were 
reduced to 6d in a box, 3d in the pit and 2d in the gallery for Mr and Mrs Burford’s and Gordon Purvis’s benefits, 
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but returned to normal at Mr Ross’s benefit on the ‘Eleventh fashionable Night’, when ‘Bill Thompson’ returned 
‘for one night only’.4%3 

On Sunday Purvis returned to Newcastle and Robson interviewed him. Purvis pointed out that he had seen two 
sons and one daughter die young, but seven daughters survived and four were married. Matthews was ‘laid on a 
bed of sickness, | fear of death’, and though 'l am still a travelling boothman’, 'l am weary of the profession which, 
by necessity, | am compelled to follow’.*% Robson wanted a sketch of Purvis, and knew a locally-born artist. 

James Stokeld had been born in the Queen’s Head Hotel in Queen Street, Sunderland, in 1821. In the mid-1830s 
he was apprenticed to an artist and then studied at Burlington House in London, where he earned a living by 
painting portraits of members of public house clubs.*%° In March 1850 Robson invited Stokeld to meet Purvis and 
he sketched the old showman when fell asleep,*°° and on 26 March Robson composed an ‘AUTHOR’S EPILOGUE’ 
for a second edition of Purvis’s Life.*°” 

On 30 March Messrs Richardson of Middleton Iron Works sponsored a performance by Purvis’s company in 
Hartlepool, and the Castle Eden Brass Band attended. In April the contractor Hutchinson was a sponsor, and the 
company stayed on in Hartlepool at least until the 13*".4°® Purvis reportedly ‘continued his accustomed round of 
theatrical visitations, but with no uncommon success,*”? and Matthews died in May, aged 44. An obituary noted 
that he ‘had been 18 years in the company of Mr. Billy Purvis, to whom he was a good servant’.°° 

Corven probably based Billy Purvis turned Ranter Preacher on ‘rumours then flying’ that the showman had 
become a Primitive Methodist, and used the tune associated with Robin Tamson's Smiddy, also known as Corn Clips. 


Now Billy hes deceived a vast, 
For gox he’s still alive sir, 
He'll live as lang as eyer he can, 
Ye may lay yor life he’ll strive sir; 
Neweassel folks he’s ’mused them lang, 
Aw’m sure they wish him weel man, 
Smash, aw hope he'll live a thousand years, 
And still his bundle steal man. 


Bout Billy Purvis that famed clown, 
Ye've al] heard tell nae doot man, 

And in his life.ye aw may read, 
When first he went to spout man; 

And since that time for mony a year, 
Wor canny toon he’s cheered man, 

He nowther cares for dukes nor lords, 
Nor fortune never fears man, 


What strange things folks takes in their heads, 
For some had Billy deed man, 
Some said he’d turned an auctioneer, 
But sie stuff aw never heed man ; 
Some said he’d gyen to howk for goold, 
For fortune’s smile to reach her, 
And others sxid he’d gyen to Shiels, 
Anc turn’d a ranter preacher, 


Some said he'd tyen a public house, 
Anc for hissel’ turn’d brewer, 

Gox,, wor Geordie heard he'd bought a pit, 
Smash, he’d make 9 stunning viewer ; 
Some said the Queen for conjurin’ tricks, 

Had sent for him to teach her, 
Now this might de, but aw dinna think, 
He’d turn a ranter preacher. 


Some said he had a fortune left, 
And suen was gan to build man, 

A place for actor cheps hard up, 
Aside wor aud Shieldfield man; 

But when the Queen comes doon agyen, 
Most loudly a’ll beseech her, 

To myek it knawn, he’s nowther deed, 
Nor turn’d a ranter preacher. 


Napoleon and Wellington, 
For killing folks did shine sir, 

But Billy he outshines them byeth, 
Amang the sons of Tyne sir; 

For his men can kill, and fight, and slay, 
And not a drop blood spill sir, * 

And when the’re deed, can rise agyen, 
And gan and hev a gill man. 


Now every body hes a fault, 
And Billy hes his te man, 

But when he’s gyen, his like my lads, 
Aw doot we'll never see man ; 

He’s stood dame fortune’s crooky ways, 
And mony a wintry blast man, 

And still he sits and smokes his pipe, 
And thinks about the past man. 


Grim-deeth some day, now suen or late, 
Is sure to myek us halt man, 
Then let us live and chase all fear, 
And niver once find fault man; 
Axd Billy Purvis struggles on, 
His best to be yor teacher, 
So gan ye sons of coaly Tyne, 
To see the ranter preacher. 501 


Running a flimsy wood and canvass booth was no joke. 

In July Blyth was ‘visited by a heavy gale of wind from the west, which, between one and two o'clock, blew with 
great violence’, and Purvis's pavilion, ‘which had only been erected the day before, was levelled to the ground’, as 
it had been ‘on his last visit to Blyth, about 20 years ago’.°” The pavilion narrowly escaped being burned, because 
there was no fire engine in the town. 

Corven set Blyth in a Breeze to the very old tune associated with Merrily Dance the Quaker’s Wife. 


Now a water engine they couldn’t get 
Within a dozen miles; sir, 

So to save wor toon frae burning down, 
Some cheps teuk off the tiles, sir; 

Aw sorts+o’ claes com tumbling out, 
WY mony a shawl and frock, sir, 

And, through neglect, folks say they spoil’d 
A stunning eight-day clock, sir. 


Last Sunday neet—smash what a seet, 
Wor canny tcon teuk: fire, sir, 

And crowds o’ folks ran down the street, 
Gox, aw thowt they’d never tire, sir; 
Aw thowt the fire wor show would seize, 
So out aw jump’d frae bed, man, 
The folks said Blyth was iv a bleeze, 

As sure as maw nyem’s Ned, man, 
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Folks left the chapels drest sae fine, 
And com and gyep’d i’ dozens, 
And Jackey Thomson’s uncle bob 
Was there wiv all his cousins ; 
Auld Billy Purvis, tee, was there, 
Luiking on wi’ great suprise, sir, 
Says he—* Aw*thowt maw show was gyen !” 
Gox, he couldn’t believe his eyes, sir. 


Now, a butcher’s dog amang the crowd 
Click’d out a chep’s behind, sir, 
And mony a thing was lost that day 
Aw doubt they’ll never find, sir ; 
The fishwives talk'd about the fire, 
And the good auld times that’s gyen, man, 
How four * mushrooms at a draper’s door 
Had lifted a great big styen, man. 


The news seun spread for mony a mile, 
It’s a fact, without a doubt. sir, 

For the folks i? Lunnun kenn’d it a’ 
Before the fire was out, sir ; 

To see the folks a’ full o’ fright, 
Some treat it like a farce, sir, 

But if it hadn’t been for some sailor cheps, 
It wad been a lang way warse, sir. 


Now, aw divent like to plague the folk 
By singing here a’ neet, sir, 
So if my sang gives nae offence, 
Aw hope your smiles to meet, sir ; 
Aw wish ye a’ frae sic dangers free, 
And every tax and tithe, sir, 
And when aw cum back aw’ll expect to see 
A water engine in Biyth, sir. 


A footnote insisted that ‘The Mushrooms alluded to is a fact’.° 


Purvis persevered, and The Era praised the ‘veteran of the north’ whose ‘eccentricities and whims have delighted 
Northumbrians of every grade for nearly half a century’, and his ‘entrée’ in The House that Jack Built ‘would put to 
the blush many of our young “Grimaldis”’. There was also an advertisement for the second edition of Purvis’s Life. 


ma ricpet he rat icons eaeee 
"eens, GAND. | WONDERDUL 


HILLY PURVIS, By J. P. Rosson, the Newcastle Port. 
1 Naya a2, Cas gH ink Cote yu 
Je ate. Ons. OF r Pu News ” 
on-Tyne¢ and all respectable Bookeeliors in Town snd Country, rae 


There was an image of Dean Street on the back cover,°™ and Dickens bought a copy.°” 

According to Robson, Purvis’s business had declined and he ‘had recourse to the sale of his book in order to 
mend the breaches in his dilapidated treasury’. In fact Purvis told people that he was ‘selling maw Life, Geordie, to 
keep life in maw pluck’ (heart).°°? Mathewson had become his manager. 
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Buyre.— (Under the management of Mr, Mathewson). 
—The great attraction of the week has been the appearance 
of Mr. Purvis, better known as Billy Purvis, the clown. 
This veteran of the north, whose eccentricities and whims 
have delighted the Northumbrians of every grade for 
nearly half a century, made bis last cafrée in the Panto- 
mime of The House that Jack Built. His activi ty would 

utto the blueh many of our young “ Grimaldis,’* and 
v¢ forcibly reminded us of the by gone days of the 
farnous Dicky Usher, We hure had the Edinburgh 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. Miss Emma Atkinson, as Madge 
Wildfire, was carefully studied, her singing complete. 
Mr, M'intyre's benefit was not so well attended as we 
could have wished; his assumption of the Stranger was 
full of energy and feeling, and Mrs. Julia Campbell's 
Mes. Allen was most ably sustained throughout. 


A fortnight later The Era described Purvis as the ‘Proprietor’, and several former employees had returned. 


NEWCASTLE ON-Ty Nz, — Victoria Theotre. — (Mr. 
Purvis, Proprietor; Manuger Mr, J, Matthewson).—This 
neat and compact place of amusement ia now open for s 
brief season, several acquisitions having taken place in 
the company. Hamélet the opening piece. The philo- 
sophic Dane by Me. J. Matihews, who proved himself 
worthy of the post. Mr. W, Brown, trom Glasgow, 
lost nothing in Laertes. Messrs, J, Matthewson, Wad- 
forth, M‘Intyre, Blandford, Alexander, Burford, Fer us, 
Gordon, Purvis, Miss Eimma Atkinson, and Mes, Julia 
Campbell, sustained themselves with respectability, 


The following week The Era thought that the company was somewhere between ‘able’ and ‘excellent’. 


Newcastie.—Victoria.—({Manager, Mr. J. Mathew- 
son )—On Monday, Mob Ray wits enscted. The High- 
land cateran (Mr. W, Browne) was an able piece of 
acting. Rasbleigh found an excellent representative in 
Mr. M‘lntyre; while the Saut-market Baillie of Mr. J, 
Mathewson displayed great judgment, The Dougal (Me, 
Wauforth) was also well received; and the rest of the 
characters were ably sustained. The favourite farce of 
Our Mary Anne followed, in which Mr. Burford (Jona- 
than Tunks) displayed rich humour, and, slong with 
Messrs J. Mathewson, Wadforth, Mesdames Henderson, 
Alexander, und Miss Atkinson, kept the audience in a 
continued roxr, Oa Tuesday we bad an opportunity ot 
witnessing Mr, James Matthews as Rolla, a part suited 
to this gentheman’s style of acting, and has added to his 
reputation. Elvira, by Mrs. J. Campbell, was xn excellent 
representation, 


By September the company was enjoying ‘immense’ business. 


” Victoria.—(Manager, Mr. J. Mathewson.)-—Business 
still continues to be immense, Monday, The Peddlar's 
Acre, inwhich Mess:s, James Matthews, W. Browne, 
aad Mrs, J. Campbell acquitted themselves respectably. 
Tuesday, The Sea King’s Vow drew down deserved 
applause. Mr. J. Mathewson, as the bheart-broken 
ric, appeared to great advantage 5 while Mrs. J. Camp. 
bell, as the beroine, Miss Atkinson, as the Amazonian 
(a la Rolla), Mrs. Alexander, as Gurtha, and Mrs, Hen. 
derson, as the Old Dame Gog, were received with great 
applause. The farce of The Turnpike Gote followed, 
where we had an opportunity of being once more de- 
lighted in witnessing wut eccentric favourite, Mr. Purvis, 
sustain his trvly inimitable character, ** the Drunken 
Cobbler,” « patt he bas shone im fur these lest forty 
rs, and fully proved on this occasion “* tho’ auld, be’s 
not clean gaen yet.” 


- - mt s os . 


The Era was puzzled by the fact that the company sometimes appeared to be under-rehearsed and performed 
badly, yet business remained ‘excellent’, but it patronised Robson, the Life, Purvis himself and his audiences. 
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This is the ‘strange eventful bistory of "a car- 

ter by trade,” who took to Merry Andrewing early 
in. life, and aftera fashion peculiarly his own, became a 
showman for the rest of bis days, We intended to pars 
over this little work, for our critical eye caw at a glance 
that it was not calculated to bear an impartial review— 
neither are we about to give it one pow—but we have 
bven solicited to notice the production, and we are in- 
cline} to be obliging. 

“ Billy Purvis? has, for many yeere past, been well 
known in the North of England es a clown and a con- 
a, But his fame has not reached far South; indeed, 

iv dialect would xearcely be onderetood bere, It takes 
a clever fellow to make a ** merryman,” and Purvis isa 
wag by nature, and very funny in his way. He bas been 
a good dancer in the rough, and yi at sleight-of-hand 
tricks, and a bit of a musician, aving a knowled 
of the pipes. Leaving his legitimate calling, and, 
much to the chagrin of bis wife and bis father, a 
tailor, of Auchindinny, seven miles out of Edinburgh, 
where he, Billy, was born, be “* made a fool” of himavif 
at a fair, and became so fascinated with himself in that 
character, that be played the Clown for the remainder of 
his working ma for Billy has always made a business of 
his pursuit. We must be permitted to way that, after 
attentively reading his life, we cannot belp regarding him 
as ah amafeur—an old one, we admit; but he never 
served an apprenticeship with a regular artist; and 
although he taught himself to dance, aod learned much 
else of a professional character, he amacks not perfectly 
of the sawdust, and does pot come up to our notions of a 
Clown—yet bis local fame was great. Billy was a 
favourite in the North—ready with his tongue of native 
wit, an excellent temper, and sufficiently pradent to get 
on through the petty difficulties which are sure to spring 
up in the path of such performers, His author, for the 
book is written by a Mr. J. P. Robson, has done his 
best to make the materials at bis disposal readable; and 
be has, no doubt, found no little difficulty in doing, 
justice to his chent, What makes a good etory as an) 
oftetold tale, may make a fat, stale, aod unprofitable 
anecdote in print, Much, indeed, that is humorous 
cannot he put to paper at all—and the best of Billy re- 
mains untold by bis biographer, Sach egotiem as ia yet 
down on hiz account has no parallel; indeed, if what is 
stated {fn some pages be not meant én joke, it is dis-| 
posting. 1n page 22, we see that “The Pantomime fol-' 
owed, when your bamble servant showed the folke that | 
he could play the Clowe with the best Grimaldi that over 
sang his ‘ Tippytiwitchet.’’’ In page 41, “* Billy beats 
them a’,” The stories introduced are not laughable— 
not remakable for their droilery—and it is evident that 
what is interesting ¢o Billy, and what Billy may make| 
interesting to his hearers, Mr. Robson bas failed to make’ 
interesting to hiv readers. ‘The fault may not be his, 
Yet to many, perhaps by thourands of the North, this 
little book will he sought. It gives particulars of * pro- 
fessionals” passed away and amateurs now living par- 
ticulars which will be relished by those who know any- 
thing of the originals, Our North country readers shou 
buy the book; Billy deserves patronage. He bas afforded 
much amusement in bis time, and here, io bis life,is a fand 
of entertainment for those who are familiar with the local« 
ithes of which he speaks, and the names he introdaces, or 
bave a personal acquaintance with the gentleman himself, 
about whose reputation, so far as it extends, there can be 
nO question, 


The Era’s review of Purvis’s show in Newcastle ignored him. 
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Newcasrie.—Victoria.—(Manager, Mr, J. Mathew- 
80n,)— Damon and Pythias was enacted for the mauager's 
benefit, he nting Damon. On Tuesduy, the per- 
formance, we hear, was under the patronage of the Inn- 
keepers, when Bertram and a Pantomime was the bill of 
fare. 508 


Soon after Bill Brown died, ‘greatly respected by all who knew him’,°°? of ‘consumption’ (tuberculosis).°2° 


In October, ‘after a very successful season’, the company visited Houghton Feast,>“ then returned to Hartlepool 
‘FOR A SHORT SEASON ONLY’,°?? and The Era reviewed the show every week until the end of November. 


Hawrierovt.—(Under the Management of Mr, J.| 
Mathewson.)—This theatre re-opened for the winter! 
season, with a full and efficient company, on Monduy. 
The pieces selected were The Irou Cheat and Biue Jackets. 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. James Matthews (a new can- 
didate on these boards for public favour) ; Wilford, Mr. 
Mathewson ; Adam Winterton, Mr. Wadforth; Fite- 
harding, Mr. M‘Intyre ; Samson, Mr. Burford, were all 
cavetally studied and ‘creditably sustained, Mrs, Alex- 
ander, as the little Blanche, was enthusiastically received, 
as also Mrs S, Campbell's Helen. On Tuesday The 
Stranger, in which two fresh additions were made to the 
company, Mr. and Mrs. Ewly, as Peter and Mrs. [alier, 


Haatieroot.—(Under the Management of Mr, J. 
Mathewson.)—During the past week this establishment 
has been honoured with an excellent share of business, 
On Friday we had Ofhello—Mr. James Mathews as the 
Moor; Iago, Mr. M‘intyre; Cassio, Mr. Mathewson ; 
Desdemons, Mrs. J. Campbell; Emilia, Mra, Emley, 
The farce of Mra. White concluded the performance, 
The new dramas of Hofer and Bridge of Notre Dame 
have likewise been brought out, with various farces 
The dancing of Mrs. James Matthews and Mr, and Mra, 
Gordon Parvis is nightly received with unaninous bursty 
of applause. ; S 


HARTLEPOOL.—(Under the Ma nt 
Mathewson.) —Novelty and grounded hewens ple 
the order of the day here, Hamlet, Jane Shore, The 
Woodman's Hut, Castle Keep, und Dumb Boy of ‘Man- 
peeter have been brought forward with every nicety, 
ednesday was under the patronage of the captains of 
the fieet, when Mr. Purvis appeared as Clown, in the 
Pantomime of The House that Jack Built, and once more 


Haarieroor,—(Under the Management of Mr. J. 
Matthewson.)—Friday was « fashionable night, patronised 
by the efife of our stirring little town, on which occasion 
iaty, of Lyons and The Seragenarian was the bill 
offare. Monday, The Ocean of Life ; Tuesday, Rod : 
Wednesday Joun of Are was enacted, with Mrs. Emiey 
asthe heroine. The extravaganza of Sprees Ashore bas 
concluded the entertainments, to the entire xatisfuction of 
the audience, Messrs. Burford, Blandford, Matthewson, 
Emley, Wadforth, Alexander, and Mrs, Henderson sus- 
taining the principal parts, 


Haatieroos.—(Under the Mensgmpent of Mr. J. 


Matthewson.)—This week the excellent d f 
Don Casar, Slave Queen, and Flowers of the Burest 
have beeo produced. Mr, Purvis made bis second debut 
ia the Turnpike Gate, and sustained the Drunken Cob- 
bier, with original a Business has been rather 
slack, which we attritute to th 

state of the weather. We rive pp ay Heng 


Giralda is in stirri ure 
seabibaae nek, Og prepkration, from which we may ae 


The Hartlepool printer Procter and his wife Jane had another son, four-year-old Thomas Mowbray, and two female 
servants who were in their late twenties, one born in Berwick and the other in Durham City. In February 1851 a 
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Procter bill announced that the Royal Victoria Theatre would be in Old Hartlepool ‘FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY’. Box 
seats would cost 1s and pit seats 6d, with half prices after 9.00pm;>* but Purvis now faced competition. 

William Bigot, a British subject, was born in St Croix in the West Indies around 1822, but by 1841 he lived near 
London docks and was of independent means. By 1845 he had married Eliza, who had been born in Edmonton, 
Surrey, around 1824, but their third child was born in Hartlepool around 1850. Bigot opened The Casino and by 
1851 his company included Kate Martin and Tom Glen.°** In March the Town Council and Corporation Brass Band 
supported Purvis’s benefit, and Glen performed, but he needed Bigot’s permission to do so. 


BY PERMISSION-ROVAL VICTORIA THEATRE, HARTLEPOOL, 


Under the Wanagement of Mr. J. MM 


Oe eee 
LAST NIGHT BUT ONE OF THE SEASON! 


BY ESPECIAL REQUEST AND UNDER THE ESTEEMED PATRONAGE OF SEVERAL MEMBERS OF 


THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


ees 
Mr. T. S. GLEN, the Inimitable Nigger, from the Royal Casino, Dock Hotel, by 
the permission of Mr. Bigot, will appear, for the 


BENBPIT OF << MR. PURVIS, 


Who most respectfully returns his sincere — eet: 
he Hartlepool Ceesoontien! Wines Band will attend. 


rr  ——————————————— 
On FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 21st, 1851, 


Will be performed, trite Sith end cody hear ea ae re 


BELPHEGOR 


The Gountebank! 


Or, The Life of a Showman. 


avee-opevsmnereséseeinresens Mr BURFORD—Henti, his Son, eetes Teen oe at ATKINSON 
outa called ether ragged ieee cies MN EM LLbY~-Tue Dake de Mouithazon, « Peer of France. cle MINTY RE 
a proscribed Traitor passing eto an the Chovalicx da ROWae ov.c.-e-cosnececxcery: pernatersnvnsesacovannasioensseceess oe pate J 


adeline, Guillaume’s Wife, and Heiress t to - Sentient Easates 
Zapayrne —- a Dansouse from the Grand Opera .........+-3 
Madame Cat M 


IN ACT SECOND, 


THE CELEBRATED MASK BALL! 


In which Mr. PURVES will appear as CLOWN {!! 


ee ee ee 

Comic Song - - - = =" - = s Mr. Emley. 
Pas Seul - ~ - Mr. Gordon Purvis. 

Nigger Melody and Inimitable Break-down, Mr. T. 8. Glen. 


‘To conclade with the traly Laughable Farce of 


CROSSING THE LINE? 


Or, Crowded PI Ou Fe. -: 


EE es eer Mr EMLEY——Wonter Von Broom .. 304498608) onccoseocaes sonceivas- ane «=©6—RME 
ALEXANDER—Lawyet.sscsscoe csesssesennnenney oo Mr FERGUS-— Sailor... .. ..sss ssccsssoseeose Mr GORDO? aus 


“On SATURDA G, the admired D {TOM CRING ies 
Sch Coen ats! ond LANT NIGHT of the SE . 


From the Office of J. PROCTHE, Panter, High Street, Hartlepoo! 
= 
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In October there were ‘numerous’ booths and shows at Houghton Feast and Purvis ‘reaped an ample harvest’.°2” 


His house in Newcastle remained his ‘headquarters’ ,>?* but Mary, his 29-year-old unmarried daughter, was ‘Head’ 
of the household at number 43 the Close, and lived with her 21-year-old unmarried sister, Catharine. The census 
described them both as ‘Needlewoman’. 

Late that year the Gateshead Observer printed a story which later appeared in the Leicester Chronicle,>** the 
Westmoreland Gazette,*”° and the Dundee Courier. \t satirised a failed actor, and claimed that Purvis could get 
better performers for two shillings a night. The actor became a trade unionist and agitated pitmen.>”? 

In 1852 there were dozens of fairs, markets, hirings and hoppings in northern England. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 
_ The Market Days follow the names of 
places, between parenthesis. 
‘ AuNWick (Sat.)— Hiring for 
hinds and shepherds, first Sat. 
. ih March and Nov.; May 12; 
. fixet Sat. after the 5th July, 
wool fair; last Mon. in July; 
first Tuesday in Oct. 
BexiForp (Tuesday) — July 2; 
Sept, 26, ewe fair. - Hivings, 
first Tues.in March, last Tues, 
in April, and first Tues. in Oct. 
-BsuitiscHam (Sat.)—Wed. be- 
' {ore Good Fri,; Sat. before May 
12; first Sat. after 15th Sept. 
Benwicx (Saturday}—Last Fri. 
. in May. Hirings, &c., first Sat. 
“, in March and May; aiso in 
Aug, and Nov. 
‘Brancaiasp—Aueg. 24. 
FELTON (Thursday)--Firat Mon, 
' in May and Nov, 
,MALTWHISTLE (Thurs.)—— May 
“14; Nov, 22, 
“Hexuam (Tuesday)—March 25; 
.. Faly 2, wool fair; Ang. 8; 
Nov. 9. There is alag a fort- 
night fair for cattle, commen- 
_ cing on the last Tues. in Feb. 
_ and ending last Tues. before 
- Midsummer, Hirings, first 
- Tues. in March; May 12; and 
a, Nov. 11. 
Hanwortie—July 8; Sept. 19. 
.Morretn (Wednesday}—March 
. 25; Wed. hefore Holy Thurs- 
day and two following days; 
Wed. bef. 22nd July; Oct. 25, 
-.NeEWCASTLE-UPON-Trywe (Tues. 
and Saturday}—Mareh 26, and 
‘last Wednesday in November, 
cattle and horses; last Tues. 
in May anc first Tues. in 
every month, for lean cattle; 
second Wed. in August and 
last Wed. in October, general 
. faira which last nine days. 
-- Markets for the sale of wool 
_ every Tues., commencing in 
” May and ending in October, 
'“Hiting for farm servants on 
.the firat Tues. in May and 
‘Nov. There is a fair for the 
beat kinds of horses three or 
- four days previous to the ge- 
netal fairs in Aug. and Oct. 
Norre Sitrzenps (Saturday)— 
Last Friday in April; first 
‘Friday in Nov. 
Nornram — Third Thursday in 
. May; third Thursday in June; 
and second Thursday in Oct. 
.Rornsury (¥riday)—Friday in 
Easter week; Whit Monday; 
Oct. 2; Nov, 1, 
Stacsxaweank—Whitsun eve; 
July 4; August 5, lamb fair; 
Oct. 24. 


Sr, Niwzan’s. —September 27, 
givat ewe fair. ; 

STaAmMvoupHam-—Second Thurs 
day in April; Aug. 23, lambs. 

Wooten (Thursday}— May 4! 
Oct, 17, great sheep fair. 

WatrrTinckamM—aAug. 24; Sept. 
4 


Wurtsuw Banx—Third Tues- 
day in May. 

Wanrxworrnk-~Thursday before 
Nav, 22, 


DURHAM. 
BARNARDCASBTLE (Wednesday), 


Wed. in Easter week; Wed. | 


in Whit week; July 22. 

Brskop Avckianp (Thursday) 
Ilirings, the two Thursdays 
before May 13 and November 
13. Two fairs in March and 
October. 

CHaPEL—Third Wednesday in 
April; second Wednesday in 
September. 


DaRLIncton Monday and Pri- 


day}—First Mon. in Match; 
Easter Mon.; Mon. fortnight 
after Whit Sun; Whit Mon.; 
Nov. $ and 10; Nov, 23 and 
the second Mon. after. 

Duran (Sat.) — March 31; 
Tues. in Pentecost week; 
Sept. 15; Sat, before Martin- 
mas day; Sat. before May 13; 
and before Nov. 28. 

HartLepoot (Sat.}— May 14 
Aug. 21; Oct. 9; Now. 27. 

HovGuron tz Srrive—a small 
fair for two days in the begin: 
ning of Oct. 

MIDDLETON IN TEESBALE (Sat, ) 
Third Thurs, in April; aecond 
Thurs, in Sept. 

SEDGEPIELD (Fri.)—-First Fri, 
in April; first Fri. in Oct. 

SHoOTLEY BarpGeE—Mon. before 
May 13 and Nov. 11, 

SovTn SHrarps (Sat.)—- Wed, 
before May 1, and hefore and 
after Nov, tf. 

Svannope (Fri.j— Wed. before 
Easter; eecond Fri.in Sept, 
Dec. 21, 

Stockton (Wed. and Sat,}—July 
18; Thurs. before Nov. 19, and 
Nov, 23; every Wed, fortnight. 

SUNDERLAND . (Sat.) — Mav 2) 
and 12; and Oct, 10 and }/ ; 
or near those dates. 

WOoLsInGHAM (Tuss,)—May 12; 
and St. Matthew's day, for 
toysand pedlery; Tues. before 
March 1 and 81, and before 
May 12; Sept. 15; Oct, 2 and 
29; Nov. 23, 


CUMBERLAWD. 
Azstow (Sat.j)-—Third Sat. in 
March, cattle, &c.; last Phurs, 
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in May, horses, cattle, &e, 
Sats, on or befora Sept. 27 and 
Oct, 18; there being alsc a 
cattle show on the latter day . 
first Thurs. in Nov., cattle, &c. 

AsPaTHI4 (Thnrs.}-- Aug. LY, 
sheep and lambs. 

Boorce {Sat.}—April § and 26, 
cattle; Sept. 24, oattle. 

Boowwoorn—Anril 25, 

Braxpron (Wed.)—- April 20, 
vattle and sheep; May 22, 
esttle, sheep, &¢.;~ second 
Wed. in June; last Wed. in 
Aug.; second Wed, in Sept., 
cattle, horsea; Oct. 22, cattle, 
horses, &e. 

CaRvrisLR (Wed. and Sat.)— 
Sat, nearest April 20; Ang. 
26, cattle; Sept. 19, cattle; 
Martinmas Sut. 

CockrrMovtH (Mon.}) —Every 
alternate Wert. from May till 
Midsummer; Feb. 18, horses; 
April 18, stallion show; first 
Wed, in May, cattle and 
sheep; June 3 and 17, cattle; 
Aug. 20; Oct. 10, horses, &e.; 

’Martinmas Mon., ¢attie and 


‘hua Pri in May, 
cattle; Sept, 18, cattle. 

HEsket NEWMARKET — Every 
alternate Friday till Whitsun- 
tide; last Thurs. in Aug.; 
second Thurs. in Gct., eattie 
and sheep, , 

Houime Curtaam -- Oct. 29th, 
horses and sheep, and hiring. 

Tnepy — Feb. 21, horses; Oct. 
18, sheep and cattle. 


; Keswick (Sat.)}-—First Sat, in 


Jan.; three alternate days 
after May 1; June 6, cattle; 
Oct. 11, cattle; Sat. after Oct. 
29. cheese and rams; Martin- 
mas Sat, and Sat. previous. 

KirkoswaLp (Thurs.} — May 
it; Aug, 5, eattie. 

(Thursday) — Whit 
Thurs. ; Sept. 34, 

Maryreort (Fri.)— Fri. before 
Whit Sun., hiring; Fri. before 
Carlisle Ney. fair. 

Pennitx (Tues.)—Shrove Tues 
and three Tues, following: 
March i, cattle; April 23, 
sheep and lambs; April 24, 
fat and lean cattle; Whit 
Tutsday and every alternate 
Tues. till Lammas; second 
Tues. in July, wnol: Sent, 27, 
cattle; last Tues. in Octopet, 
cattle and cheese; Martinmas 
Tues, cattle. 

Raveraiass (Fri.}— May 6th, 
cattle; June 8, cattle; Aug.- 
5, cattle, horse racing, &e. 


Wairzsaven (Thurs.j)— Ang. 
12, horses, ; 

Wieron (Tues.)—February 20, 
horses; April 5, cattle and 
stallions; Dec. 21, cattle. 

Worxineton {(Wed.) — Whit, 
Wed., hiring; Wed. before 
10th, cattle and horses; Wed 
after Murtinmas, cattle. 


aCOTCH PAIRS. 


ABER DEEN—Last Thur, in June 

AnNNak—Firet Thurs. in, Feb., 
May, and August. 

Cuvak-Fire-—-First Thurs. in 
Dec., cattle and horses, 

Dorxvock—Tirst Wed. in Dec. 

Douxe—July 6, cattle; last Wed. 
in Dec., cattie. 

Dum BaRron-—-June 7. 

DumMFERM Linz—Second Wed. 
in Match; third Tues. in April, 
July, and Noy. 

DumFRizs—First Wed. in Feb. 
{old s,); every Wed. in March, 
cattle; third Wed. in June; 
Sept. 27, cattle. 

Dux KELP—Jan. 7. 

Dunse — Third Wed. in May, 
cattle: third Thurs in Sept., 
sheep. 

EcttsPECHAN—Fri. after Jan. 
11, Feb. 11, and April 11. 

Eninaurcr—Seconed Monday 
in Nov., great fair for black 
cattle. 

Fa.Lxink—Seed, Thur. in June; 
second Tues. in Aug., cattle; 


second Mon. (sheep)and Tues. 
(cattle) in Sept.; aecond Tues. 
in Oct.; first Thuya. in Nov. 

Giascow—Second Wed.inJan.; 
Thurs. before Easter, 

Invenness—Feb. 14, cattle; se- 
‘cond Thurs. in July, aheep 
and wool, 

Kxrxso—Second Friday in Jan. 
and March, cattle. 

Kitrwarnock—Last Thura. in 
Feb. 

LockERBIE—Second Thur. after 
Jan. 12, March 12, April 12, 
and Dec. 12; Aug. 14. 

LanarE—Last Wed. in. July, 
horses. 

Lanenoum-—July 26, }ambs and 
wool; Aug. 23; Sept, 18, ewes 
and jambs. 

MELROSE—12th August, great 
Jamb fair. 

Morrat—Sept. 17, cattle and 
sheep 

NEWCAbTLETON, LinpLEsDALE 
—Last Fri. in OUct., cattle; 
third Fr:. in Nov. 

PatistEr—Third Thur. in Feb., 
May, and Aug. 

PrrtH—Second Fri, in Dec., 
cattle and horses. 

SrterLInc—First Fri. in Feb. 


PRINCIPAL NORTH OF ENGLAND 
PAIRS, 
Notin Durham, Northomberland, or 
Cumberland. 
APPLEBY-Whiisun eve, horned 


cattle; Whit Monday, cloth, 
merchandise; second Wed. in 
Fune; first Thurs, in Aug. — 
Brovucn Hitt—Last day Sept., 
& Oct. |, great fairs for cloth, 
hardware, live stock, &c, 
NortTHALLERTON — Feb, ]4th, 
May 5; Sept. 5 & 6; Oct. $ & 4; 
second Wed. in Oct., cheese. 
Yaru—Thurs. before April 6, 
Holy Thura.; Aug. 2; Oct. 18, 
19, and 20, great cattle fair. 


| Yorx—Firat whole week before 


Christ, Day, great horse fair. 


FALRS AND CATTLE MARKETS 
Hetd regularly throughout the Year 


Evear Monpar~Liverpooi and 
Rotherham. 

Every Turspar—Newcastle— 
also for hay and straw. 

Every WepnNzspax-—Morpeth, 
Edinburgh, Dumfries, and 
Manchester. 

Every THvunspar—Ripon and 
Adwalton. ; 

Every SATURDAY AFTER YORE 
Foatnicut Fatr--Pontefract 

EveRY oTHER Monvar—Dar- 
lington, Skipton, Berwick. 
and Aluwick. : 

EvERY OTHER WsnNESDA¥~—~ 
Settle, Thirsk, Otley, Hedale, 
Guiskorough, Leeds, Tadoas- 
ter, Wakefield, Bridlington, 
Weatherby, and Northallerton 


EvzRY OTHER THUKS.—YoOrk. 5), 


In January the Yorkshire Gazette reported that Purvis was in Whitby with ‘a good treat in store for his patrons during 
the next week, and we trust he will have “bumper houses”’.°”? In April the Newcastle Journal noted that ‘through 
the liberality’ of Edward Dean Davis, the manager of the Theatre Royal, ‘the celebrated Billy Purvis, now in the “sear 
and yellow leaf’’, had made ‘an appeal to the public for “benefit” which was responded to in manner alike gratifying 
to the “veteran” and satisfactory to his friends’.°“* The Era correspondent noted that Purvis had ‘a crowded house’, 
but later described Purvis’s performance as Crack as a 'very feeble effort’ ;°*° yet the proceeds were reportedly ‘very 


, 


large’.°?° A South Shields paper patronised his company and its audiences at the Fair, where his price was modest. 


Billy, who has reigned lord paramount of the sock and buskin for a period approaching half a century, and who will live in 
the traditions of north country people, when names of higher pretensions have sunk into oblivion, is feeling the pinching 
finger of time in his corporeal man. His company likewise looked faded, the very trumpets being out of tune. But he still 
presented to the country bumpkins, in the afternoon, the melting melodrama and laughable pantomime, with something 
genteeler in the evening for the town's folks, admission only 3d. He was well patronised.°?7 


Blyth had no permanent theatre, but David Baron recalled Purvis’s show; and a Bedlington man remembered that 
he stayed on after the Hopping, and once he stood up and ‘exclaimed ‘Man, this is lamentable’.°?? Another 
Northumberland man recalled the ‘invasion’ of ‘between fifty and sixty thousand’ Irishmen ‘swarming over the 
agricultural districts’ and were a ‘terror to the quiet rustics’ at Whittingham Fair. 


[T]he Pat of those days went about armed with his sickle, and, though peaceable enough for the most part, was dangerous 
when he had got ‘a sup of the cratur’. ... Yetholm was still full of gipsies, and muggers laid out their ware in long lows, and 
Billy Purvis, who ‘lived on Newcastle Quay and feared no man’ was familiar at such assemblies. They were reckless, hard- 
drinking days ... and one can imagine the hubbub when a band of Paddies swept in among the hucksters and showmen, 
smashing crockery and upsetting tents, while the fat woman screamed and the men fled, till a valorous joiner, armed like 
Hercules with a club, appeared on the scene and won immortal glory by felling Irish right and left.57° 


Given this man admitted that he had imagined all this, he could give his bigotry full rein. 


In May the Newcastle Journal reported that the ‘locally celebrated and deservedly popular comedian’ was a 
‘great attraction’. Purvis had ‘engaged the Circus in the Forth, recently occupied by the Equestrian Establishment 
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of Mr. James Cooke, for serious histrionic entertainments. It is to be hoped this veteran caterer for the amusement 
of the public, will be patronized and supported’ .°2° 

Purvis’s conservatism had mellowed. There were 4,363 municipal electors in Newcastle and the Small Tenants 
Act had enfranchised 3,620 more.>** One parliamentary candidate mentioned Purvis,°**2 and the old showman voted 
for the liberal Whig, Headlam, and the outright Liberal, John Blackett,°2? but he had to go south to make a living. 

John Vaughan had found thick seams of ironstone in the Eston Hills, near Middlesbrough, in 1850, and in autumn 
seven tons were carted to Cargo Fleet, then sent by rail to Witton Parks Ironworks in Durham. By the end of the 
year the Eston mines produced up to 12,000 tons a week.°*4 The town attracted agricultural workers, and its 
population had risen to around 8,000.°*° By 1852 there was a blast furnace in Middlesbrough.°??° 

Purvis had previously erected his 'huge tent' in the Market Square, Lower East Street, the Royal Hotel ferry 
landing and Dacre Street,>?’ and Joseph Percival (‘Apple Joe’), who had owned ‘an extensive travelling bazaar’ but 
‘owing to his intemperate habits’ had been ‘reduced to penury’, sold apples at Purvis's show.°** Purvis had a 
prosperous autumn and his December benefit programmes were printed on silk and announced Robson’s 'comic 
entertainment’, 'Cleveland Poet number Two’. On Christmas Day Purvis’s booth was blown down,’ and it may 
have been at this point that he organised ‘Purvis’s Merry Night’ at Spark’s Buildings in Commercial Street, ‘By DESIRE 
and under the immediate PATRONAGE of the FORGEMEN AND WORKMEN at the MIDDLESBRO’ Iron Works. The 
Programme began with Purvis’s ‘GRAND MAGICAL ILLUSIONS’, then the ‘Union Pipes’ and ‘several of the LOCAL 
RECITATIONS’. Miss Atkinson would give ‘A FAVOURITE SONG, THE HIGHGLAND REEL, AND A RECITATION’, before 
Purvis’s ‘FANTOCINNI FIGURES’ of ‘THE GRAND MOGUL TURK’, ‘BAMO SAMEE, THE EAST INDIAN JUGGLER’, ‘BEM 
THE SAILOR’, ‘MORGIANA AND THE MUSICAL HOOP DANCER’ and ‘ITALIAN SCARAMOUCH’.°° 

Around this time Purvis’s portrait was painted in oils, and Mr Watson displayed it in the best room of his Station 
Hotel.*** A newspaper-owner bought Purvis a canvass and he had full house, and Little Elton sang. 


Wor stay in Millsbro’s varry short A bumper house wad myck us glad, 
To Seaham next we hop it Then try kind friends to serve us. 
Rally round then that we may start We'll remember ye’s lang’s we live 
Wi’ something in wor pocket. An’ so will Billy Purvis 


Agnes Calvert later recalled that Seaham had ‘no theatres or picture palaces’, but ‘Billy Purvis would pay us visit 
with his show. It used to stand in Church Street, about half way down on a place where there were no houses’ .>”” 

In February 1853, in Newcastle, Robson attended a dinner honouring the landlord of the Cleveland Arms Hotel 
(formerly The Shades Saloon), and in May his Newcastle admirers, led by Mr D.W. Spence, a wine merchant, and 
Mr J. Martin, a tea dealer, presented him with a ‘Testimonial of respect and esteem’ in a ‘Purse of Money’.**? 

Purvis’s Royal Victoria Theatre was ‘in full style’ at Bishop Auckland’s hiring fair;>** but in Newcastle that autumn 
his company went on strike for higher wages.>° Then his favourite daughter died, and Catharine recalled that ‘he 
took it to heart’. He ‘couldn’t be barried in the Ballast Hills’; so he used to say ‘I’ll go to Hartlepool, and where the 
tree falls there let it lie’.**° His ‘severe illness' had 'assumed a dropsical form’,*”’ a build-up of fluids associated with 
kidney, liver or heart failure, or with cancer, and for ‘a considerable time’ he was ‘gradually sliding away’. 

After visiting Shields, Purvis went by train to Hartlepool and took cab to the Angel Inn in High Street,°“* near the 


pump where fairs were held, and opposite the horse on a later photograph. 
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Purvis complained of feeling unwell,°°° and though he successfully negotiated to lease the Theatre, he sent for the 
Reverend Robert Taylor in November and they said prayers together.°°* On 3 December Purvis’s ’Full and Efficient 
Company’ opened at the Victoria Dock, and Procter’s bill announced that ‘Engagements’ were ‘pending with several 
artistes of Provincial Celebrity’. Procter now had premises in Old Hartlepool and West Hartlepool and Purvis’s bills 
listed two evenings’ entertainments,*” but the old showman took to his bed, and asked Wadworth to carry him to 
the window to see the sun set.°°? Purvis died at 9.00pm on Friday 16 December, aged 69. 

On Sunday townspeople closed their shutters and the ships in the harbour flew flags at half-mast.°°* ‘Crowds 
gathered to follow Purvis’s remains’ to St. Hilda’s Church Yard, where Freemasons and Oddfellows ‘paid their last 
tribute of sincere respect to their deceased friend and brother at the side of his open grave, together with the entire 
company of the Victoria Theatre’.°°° He had lived longer than most people who had been buried there recently, but 
two-thirds of the down that page of the register his age was mistakenly recorded as 70. 
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On Wednesday Robson wrote a new chapter for a third edition of Purvis's Life.°°’ From Thursday the company’s 
bills had a black border.>°® 

On Friday the Newcastle Courant noted that 'Few fairs, races, hirings or hoppings have been celebrated 
throughout the counties of Northumberland and Durham without the presence of “Billy Purvis” and his far-famed 
company’, which 'performed the legitimate drama’, a farce and a short pantomime to ‘crowded audiences, every 
half-hour'; but 'for the last few years, his ‘appearances and circumstances’ had been at a ‘low water mark’.°°? 

On Saturday the Gateshead Observer published a lengthy obituary, largely based on his Life, but added that 
‘none but himself could be his parallel’ and ‘no man in his time ever possessed a larger share of popularity’. ‘Many 
a “good thing” was said by Billy; and of him was never heard an “ill word”’, so ‘few men’s children have grown up 
more respected than his in their station’.°° The Newcastle Journal published Robson’s Lines on the Death of the Far 
Famed Billy Purvis,>°*! and the Courant noted that Purvis had attended the school run by Mr Sessford, ‘the great 
grandfather of Mr John Sessford, now well-known for his musical attainments’;*©* yet the Sunderland News 
patronised a man who had ‘often raised the mad laughter of jocund rustic youth’ and ‘shaken with forced 
merriment the half-palsied diaphragm of villagers’. 
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Whilst amongst the unsophisticated he had admirers of his skill as a performer, in performances which by refined taste can 
only be seen in a strongly ludicrous light, in the wide district between the south of Yorkshire and the Scottish borders there 
is perhaps scarcely a single man whose memory is followed with so many remembrances closely approaching 
affectionateness as this late seemingly buoyant-spirited and warm-hearted old man ... For nearly three-score of years he 
has led the life, in various capacities, of one who caters to the amusement of the congregated at country fairs: ‘the country- 
side’ is filled with stories in which he figures a hero of endless unpolished jest: and — small though the honour may appear 
to those who from their own (mayhap educated) tastes decide what should be the moral tone and artistic character of all 
public entertainments, - it is something to remember of him in parting, that, while he gained the good-will of many who 
knew him as an itinerant player, Billy Purvis dies regretted by a wide acquaintance (‘gentle and semple’) who remembered 
him only a generously-disposed, quick-witted, and withal charitable old man.>® 


The Carlisle Patriot briefly mentioned his death.°“ 

On Sunday The Era obituary got the date of his death and age wrong, but noted that some actors had been with 
him for 'upwards of twenty-five years’. They had played at Hartlepool with 'great success’, but for 'a long period he 
has struggled with the world' and 'died comparatively poor’.°© The Carlisle Journal reported his death on the 30°, 5% 
and the Huddersfield Chronicle reprinted the Gateshead Observer obituary on the 31°t.°°” 

Ned Corvan (as Corven now called himself) probably wrote his Deeth O’ Billy Purvis before the year was out, and 
reportedly sang it with ‘great success and effect’.°© Charles Matthews had used the tune for his Jenny Jones,>°? 
whose lyrics had appeared on slip songs in York and elsewhere,°”° but the Welsh harper John Parry had composed 
what he called Cader Idris (Arthur’s Chair) in 1804.°7 


ee oe hee ik ene i Sroxiin.—Yés; them was the days that we can ‘niver. forget— 
Aud ge be geyne dead, fib frae worldly cares freed wor aYUEAire We.had ‘ne Thnitbegain pollis then, nobbit can- 
3 ss ; 
Ne mair sports he'll heed now, on. Weat or Tyneside: 
Btill his neyme Ieeves in story, Tyne lads was his glory,’ 
For when he amused them his heart bet wi’ pride..." | 
But he’s cut off at last now, his days they're past now; | 
Ne mair, poor aud man, his bundle he'll: steal). 
That bundle for pastime, he’s stole fdr the last time, 


For deeth’s corked him off to the land of the leal. 


only pair aw had on may feet.was the pair the cobbler had away 


Aud Billy’s geyne dead, now frae worldly cares freed 
now, ~ DiS neat me UL eee 
For death’s corked him off to the land of the leal. 

Ne mair teyles ye'll-tell, oh, maw canny aud fellow, 
How ye’ve swallow’d up crab-fish, and locked up men’s 
jaws. - bole ts Mer a 
Ne air thou’ll-dance neatly, or play.thaw pipes sweetly, 

Nor perform Hocus Pocus that gained sic: applause, 

For we'll see ye ne mair; tian; at hoppin’ or fair, man, 

Stand up in yor glory "mang actors outside,‘ 

For that tyrant, King Death, man, .stop’d wor clown’s 
bweeth, man,” ee ea 

And closed-now for-ever poor Billy’s:backside.’ 

vues "* Add’ Billy’s geyne, &e. 

No mair at wor races, friend Billy thou'll grace us, 

Nor call Geordies:in yor fine show.to admire ; 

For, ob twas his boast then, finé dramas, and’ ghosts 

it, es aie 
Wi' pantcmnine plays fall of reed ‘and blue fire.’ 
What-troubles through life, man, what carcs and wh-t 
. Rife, many ice ahs > soa 

Tio's had to amuse us—beyth aud folks and young; 

OLt I think with emotion and tears of devotion, 

On the days when aw first lisp’ his neyme wi’ maw 
tongue. 


i 


mendiii' ;"but ‘what did ‘aw care. about shoes? ‘aw had big toes 
likégteyns.(O what nittsie aw fund‘in the bells of St: Nicholas, 
when the Easter holidays meyde their appearance. How light 
was maw youthful heart--ne stain was there to mar-maw, happi- 
ness; wi’ what plishure.aw booled- maw. peyst eggs.on the green 
—but' thit'gréen’s' ne’ mair—-but like wor favourite clown and 


Northumbrian jester, geyne for iver. Where’s a’ his fuiiny say-- 


in’s that sete’ the Geordies i 
will niver-be forgotten, rj. Pre een 
Aud Billy’s geyne dead now, frae worldly cares freed now, 
Ne.mair sports ;hee'l], heed now, on; Wear or Tyneside, . 
Still his neyme leeves in story, Tyme lads was his. glory, 
For;when-he amused, them his heart beat wi’ pride. . 
But oh ! aw'll remember the 15th of December, 

’58 died wor aud king of Tyne, 

in mournin’ without ony warnin’, 


yonr, they, are geyne, but Billy 


“now,” : 
So, Neweassel folks, think of these words of mine, 
Let's hev'him laid down ’thén, in wor awn ‘canny town 
oe ei eee ‘ie ee, Sepa 8 
Else his ghost will he wanderin’ at neets on the Tyne... 
saris. Sod. Aid Billy's geyne, &e. - 
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Corvan got the date of Purvis’s death wrong by a day, but in spite of the reference to ‘thirty years since’, which was 
four years before Corvan was born, his patter was almost certainly based on his own childhood experiences. 

Soon after, when Captain Ellis of Durham was crossing the Sahara, he met an Englishman who asked for the 
latest news from home, and Ellis replied, ‘Billy Purvis is deed!’°”2 
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9. Registered Billy Purvis 


On 7 January 1854 an advertisement appeared in the Newcastle Guardian. 


» In the Press, and shortly will be Published, 
An IMPROVED EDITION of the LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES of the Far-famed BILLY: PURVIS, by J. PB. 
ROBSON, brought down. to the period of his Death. 
Price TWO SHILLINGS. 
JOMIN CHRISTIE, 2, and 3, Nelson Streot, Neweasile, 


and all Booksellers, 574 


On the 9" Julia Campbell rejoined the Victoria company in Hartlepool, and next evening the crews of vessels in the 
harbour and the West Dock supported the show in which ‘A YOUNG SAILOR BOY’ played Norval in Home’s Douglas, 
Purvis’s first acting role.*”° The Newcastle Chronicle obituary appeared in a Sussex paper on the 10*".5”6 


Bruix Punvis.—Thisfar-fained charaeter,s bose name | 
ix almost as “familiar as household words" to the in- 
habitants of this district, died at Hartlepool on Friday, 
aged nearly 70 years, “Billy” was born near | 
hurgh, according to his statement, but was brought to” 
this town by his parents While anivfant, and has, except | 
during his peregrinations through the country, resided 
in the same house in the Clouse, fornearly 66 years; aud | 
certainly, a0 far as dialect was concerued, he ucver 
failed to prove himself as devoted a Newcuastictonian a8/ 
lieart could wisi. His appreoticeship was served to 4. 
cabinet maker in the town, but his propensity for the | 
stage was early exhitited, and he became call-boy at the | 
Theatre Royal, while under the management of Siephen | 
Kemble. After some coquetting wit pe aoe “hres 
‘ameteur, and several peregrinations as aciown,a C 7 
‘and a performer oe the pipes, he finally establiahed | 
‘himself xs “' proprietor” of an itiuerant theatre, about) 
‘35 years ago. Since that time, as may be imagined of 
iguch a profession, he has travelled many thousand miles. 
lin Scotland and the northern counties of Bugians, and 
‘had many «trange upe and downs in life, but .e has al- 
lways maintained bis position «8 a “ manager, and his) 
‘brought up a large family in ahighlycreditable manner, 
'# The quips and ecauks ” of this favourite jester, which 
ihave “set many thousands in a roar,” are now over, and 
lag one, whu, in the words of Dr. Johnson, “bas contri- 
‘buted to the very inadequate stock of harmless pli a- 
isure-,” his death will be heard of by man with some 


Pec . gret—Newcastle Chrovicle. 
leetings of respsct nnd regret—Neweastle Chrovtcs. 
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The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle republished the obituary on the 23'4.9”” 

The company had revived the Newcastle Keelman’s Visit to Hartlepool on the 21", followed by Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
on the 24" and two more nights, before the ‘Grand Fashionable Night’ on the 27°".978 

The radical Northern Tribune advertised a ‘Memoir’ of Purvis in its next issue and it would be available at ‘all the 
stations of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway’.°”? It quoted Stephen Foster’s ‘blackface minstrel’ song. 


“ Bring out the fiddle and the bo! O, O! 
And put away the shovel and the hoe, O, O! 
There’s no more work for poor old Bill, 
He’s gone where the good niggers go!” 


Binty Purvis is dead. The newspapers tell us that he closed his wandering life at 
Hartlepool in the latter part of December, at the age of 69, ‘Alas poor Yorick, we knew 
him well, Horatio, a fellow of ‘infinite jest, most excellent fancy. * * * Where be 
his gibes now? His gambols? His flashes of merriment?” The old man sleeps under 
the quiet walls of St Hilda, and the noise of many waters, sounding up from the German 
Ocean, tell the old, old story; that life has many parts; that tears and laughter are 
strangely akin; and that prince, politician, player, and clown, have a common freehold— 
the grave! Few men have departed the stage of life more lamented than poor Billy—few 
better known, His dramatical entertainments; his tragedy, singing, and dancing ; farce, 
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the grave! Few men have departed the stage of life more lamented than poor Billy—few 
better known, His dramatical entertainments; his tragedy, singing, and dancing ; farce, 
orthat never wearisome pantomime of “‘ We’ stole the bundle ”—all for 8d., are associated 
with the enjoyment of the youth of the North Country, at fair, hoppings, or races for the 
past forty years. And Billy’s dead: Newcastle races, Shields fair, Swalwell hopping, and 
Houghton feast, will be like the play of Hamlet without the principle character! And all 
those great tragedians, comical characters, and funny fellows, how will they hold together 
without their great master? We doubt we'll see the Victoria theatre no more. If so, we 
could have spared many a better man. 

The sunny, sunny hours of childhood how gently o’er our memory they steal when we 
think of thee, Billy! We have struggled hard in the battle of life, and witnessed many an 
interesting melo drama—comical farce,—and alas! sad tragedy, ona broader stage than 
thine—the world’s—since first our young eyes gazed npon, and our young fancy was excited 
by, thy dramatical representations. But ‘Hauulet,’ the ‘Jewess,’ the comical wit of Mr 
Tom Mathews, and the quiet humour of Mr Ross, still hold their own in memory’s pleasant 
pages, because to us they were real. 

We are not going to trace Billy up from his birth place near Edinburgh to his home for 
nearly sixty years in the Close, Newcastle. And what a story the latter tells, that however 
far we may wander, “‘ilka bird loe’s its ain nest;’’ neither shall we tell how he was ap- 
prenticed to a joiner and cabinet maker, took to private theatricals in Gateshead, then to 
conjuring, then to playing the Northumberland pipes, then to the headship of a company 
of players and pantomime performers: nor yet shall we trace onr hero through his varied 
and chequered life: now rich, anon poor; now playing before noblemen, then in the gripe 
of the “bodies” of Glasgow, some ill farrand manager having caught him playing in that 
city and thrown him into the Zolbooth ; and, reader, may’nt the love of whisky and being 
righteous “over much” in that unco guid city, account for the circumstance that there 
was no public opinion on the Green or at the Broomielaw or in the Saut Market, in favour 
of Billy—no sympathisers to visit him in his limbo. If Billy had been a politician, a—or a 
*saunt,”’ what a capital he would have made out of that confinement! But he was neither. He 
was “nowt” but a poor player, a chep that tumbled-his-creels and danced, not always “to 
the gentlest of tunes.” But anon and anon! his we will say of the poor old fellow 
before we close our brief tribute to his memory. There never was a case of distress brought 
to his notice, but, so long as he had ‘a shot in the locker,” he contributed to its relief. 
The district was never visited bya great calamity, whether a shipwreck on the treacherous 
ocean, or an explosion in the bowels of the earth, but Billy threw open the doors of his 
“Pavilion” fora “benefit” for the widows and orphans; and the old chep was never 
more importunate in asking people to “ walk up! walk up! you can come over the stage, 
or if ye are varrie genteel, you can go in by Billy’s : 3d for WiaEperee 2d for trap- 
pers ! » Supplementing ‘‘ Ah Geordie man come up, and gi’ the poor wives and bairns a 
thumper! ”? Who ever heard tell of Billy sending a cast away sailor from his booth un- 
relieved. Before Shipwrecked Mariners’ Socictics were instituted, when poor sailors wrecked 
on the coast of Norfolk or down in the “North Countric,” had to beg their way home, 
how oft has Billy’s show, in a town they were passing through, been to them as the 
Oiisis in the desert to the weary traveller? Many tars in such circumstances have told us, 
aye, with tears in their eyes: “ Billy not only found us lodgings, and let us into his chow 
for nowt, but ‘ blew out our bags,’ and gave us something to set us on the road.” _ Billy, 
farewell! 


Requtescat in Pace. 
*¢ Affliction sore, long time you bore, 
Physicians were in vain.” 
Your old tempest-tost hulk was worn out ’ere it sank into the quiet of the grave. Hartle- 


pool keep it ever green, and let not the heel of the stranger tread upon it too roughly ! 
R. 8S. 580 


The article was later reprinted with an advertisement for Stokeld’s sketch. 


a . There is an excellent Portrait of “© Billy” Purvis Aste. p? 
“Just published by Jas. Stokeld, portrait painter, price Is 
Who.wouldn’t buy it? It may be had of Mr. Willia 


.High-street; also of David Atkinson, Seaham Harbour. 8:4 581 


On Easter Monday the Victoria company returned to Seaham Harbour and put on Tom and Jerry ‘under the 
patronage of the Stewards at the Races’, followed by Macbeth, Crazy Jane, Belphegor, Sea King’s Vow and 
Matthewson’s adaptation of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin to ‘excellent houses’.>®? In May 
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Isabella Purvis set up her show behind the Assembly Rooms in Westgate Street, Newcastle, but the Theatre Royal 
lessee forced her to close.>*? Purvis was sadly missed in Sunderland. 
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accompanied 

many — ot their mutual affection, 

toys mute and noisy of trifling value are 
purchased. In the evening of the second day of the 
fair, according to invariable custom from time imme- 
morial, thrifty dames attempt to buy ‘‘cheap bengeins’’ 
in crockery ware, for i their half year’s break- 
age. While many a blushing girl prices and sometimes 
buys a» ect of china cups and saucers, for future interest- 
ing occasions, Peace and order were generally observed 
during the fair, which passed offas , ox thata 
want was felt of the “‘immortal Billy Purvis,” who used 
to set the fair in’a roar. Inexorabie death has claimed 
his own. Alias! Poor Billy ! | eee 5° 


His former colleague Thomas Ord died, aged 70. 

By early that year Corvan and his family lived in Sunderland.°*° Reportedly he usually painted ‘sacred events’ in 
the apocalyptical style of John Martin,**° who died in 1854,°°” but at some point he painted Purvis contemplating a 
bundle outside an inn on Newcastle Town Moor. 


This was unsigned, but another Corvan painting of the scene is signed ‘NED CORVAN/PAINTER’.°°? 
In summer 1854 Thomas Thompson printed Corvan’s A Collection of Songs and Recitations in Sunderland; and it 
included The Pitman’s Dream of Billy, set to the tune he knew as Jenny Jones. 
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Aws warrant thou’s heard some ers ‘ 
, Roo draw thaw lugs near, eee 
An’ aw’l estonish yor weak ideas, the time we 
wor beer ; 
Thou need’nt laugh, ow’s nae and wife, tho’ queer 
maw story seems 
Ye'll mebics say, afore aw’s dune, strange warnings 
yu £ome wi' dreams. 
need ae Weary, across wor hearth yene neet aw fell 
An’, smash maw hoggers, sic strange thoughts i’ maw 
poor brains did creep. 
Aw dreamt aw saw awd Billy dee, and sair, sair, lads, 
aw felt it, . 
Aw bubbled like a sookin’ bairn, maw heart “twas 
awmeyst melted ; . ; 
He had his snuff box in his paws, aw seed him juik 
an’ smile, 
Then teyk a pinch, an’ serub his beck, his moments 
to beguile ; 
He bid his Actors aw fareweel, the happy days he'd 
hadden 
At hoppins,’ fuirs, and country feasts, that yence his 
soul did gladden. 
Aw heard him say “‘fareweel, nae mair will aw maw 
bundle steal— ‘ 
Nae muir aw’ll cheer ‘Northumbria’s Sons,’ dash, 
man, aw liked thera weel, 
For deeth, that teykes us off i’ turns, has called on 
yor awd friend ; 
An’ uw my hocus pocus tricks and games are at an end. 
Nae mair upon maw ocotside stage aw'll stand wi’ 
kingly pride, ; 
To call the wives an’ Geordies in to visit maw backside; 
Nae mair aw’ll tune maw favourife pipes, nae mair maw 
strains thou’ll hear, 
Nae mair aw’ll joke wi’ Tyneside friends, nor worldly 
troubles fear ; ‘ 
For Billy's fairly conquered noo, maw storm of life’s 
- gone past, 
An’ aw maw good deeds, wi’ the bad, have sunk wi’ 
me at last.” 
“Aws gaen,” he cried, “aw'm fairly corked, "tis thus 
the curtain falls, 


get 


Aw cannot stay, fareweel to all, 
_ Who calls.” 
His spirit fled, a sudden noise burst oot wi’ mony a 
= rattle, 
2’ gongs an’ drums 
Billy dee’d i’ bate eee ee 
An’ frae the cloods 
a croon, 
They laid it rd Billy’ in’ i 
€ yi] oe a aes hints heed, sayin’ “Hail North- 


Aw heard yeyn say, “thors warse than thou, we'll 
teyk him up to hiven, 
ere aw fis stis an follies past, aws sure i’]l be for- 
given. 
Just then soft music with the breeze flowed on so 
- calm and sweet, 
ve a pene “ playhoose tune" till Billy’s oot 
seet. 
Struck iv a heap, aw scratched maw heed, maw bluid 
gat queer and chilly, 
To -_ a fairies i’ the skies teyke off maw awd friend 
. ¥3 
Thinks aw thov’ll get a canny birth, but sair thou’ll 
be lamented, 
For neyn could send the Geordies 
sae contented. 
a a A feos days will leve, for every Tyne- 
Will tell droll tales o” Billy's days, an’ hoo his fame 
_ Yenee rung. 
Bairns ill gather round the nuiks on mony a wintry 
night, 
‘To listen awd folks tell yor jokes wi pleasure and 
delight. 
Aw this I thought, and spake as weel, still geyping 
on the skies; 
When Mally gov’s a sudden shake, crying Jim, maw 
hinny, rise— 
Awd Billy Purvis hes geyne deed: nae mair, maw 
man, thow’ll see him; 
And since that nect aw’ ve oftens tried to heve another 
dream. 


"tis awd king deeth 


twa fairies drop’t wi’ sic a bonny 


heym like Billy, 
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Late that year the Carlisle Journal lamented that ‘Since the days of Mr. William Purvis’, ‘Brampton had ‘never been 


so far favoured by the Graces as to have a Theatre Royal. Why no one has ventured to take up the mantle of the 


departed Billy, we will not now enquire’.>7? 


At some point one person stuck a copy of Stokeld’s sketch over one with Purvis’s signature,°”” and there were 
other paper mementos, including one in what appears to have been a series published by Flintoff in Sunderland. 
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There was a chromolithograph, a dry point engraving, a watercolour, a Sunderland jug and puzzle jugs. A plaster 


figure showed Purvis walking along a street with a fiddle in one hand,?* and models appeared in china, clay and 
595 


wood. In Newcastle Thomas Hall Tweedy's workers made oak statuettes,°”> and coloured some of them. 
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Brass statuettes had a model of the showman as their handles, 'Registered Billy Purvis’ on the base and an illegible 
copyright kite-mark on his back, which would have given three years’ legal protection against imitation.°°” They 
bear no maker’s name, but Hawthorn’s and Stephenson’s Newcastle works made brass parts for locomotives. 
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Another statuette had Purvis in a different pose,°”? and another was modified bizarrely. 
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Billy Purvis had become iconic in his lifetime, and would remain iconic for decades after his death. 
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10. We ne’er shall look upon his like again 


By summer 1855 a London publisher had bankrupted Corvan’s Sunderland printer. 


NewcastLe Court or Bankruptcy, June 26.—(Beforo) 
William Sidney Gibson, the Registrar sitting in the, 
absence of Mr Commissioner Ellison).—In the matter of 
Thomas ‘Thompson, of Sunderland, bookseller. -- The. 
bankrupt, & young man, came to pass his final examina-! 
tion. His balance-sheet, prepared by Mesars Proctor 
and Lamb, the accountants, shewed property, consisting) 
of stock-in-trade and book debts, to the amount of 
£1,471, while he was owing to creditors £1,744. Mr. 
Hoyle, the solicitor who ap for the assignee (Mr' 
Blackwood, publisher, of Paternoster Row), offered. 
no opposition, and the bankrupt was allowed to pass, 
and a day appointed for his certificate. Amongst the 
iteme stated in the balance-sheet were the following :— 
*' Loss sustained by engaging Miss F. Kemble to read. 
Shakespeare's plays, two nights, at Sunderland, £11, 10s; 
and loas by gift of stationery to Baptist Chapel, £3, 78. 
3d. Amongst the property mentioned, is a copyright 
of the life of Billy Purvis, bought of Mr J. P, Robson, 
valued at £5. 
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£5 then was equivalent to almost £600 today 

In Newcastle Isabella Purvis 'struggled on by herself at the old house in the Close’,°” but sold Billy’s silver snuff 
box to get by.°? She applied for a room in the Jesus Hospital, and though she was 69, a 68-year-old was successful.°™ 
In 1856 Catharine Purvis married John Younger in South Shields.° That summer the Newcastle Guardian lamented 
the ‘most miserable sample’ of booths and shows at the Races, including the ‘youths,’ ‘pets’ and ‘slashers’, who 
were ‘initiating the multitude into the mysteries of “the manly art of self defence.” The drama had two 
representatives, but these itinerating concerns seem have undergone sad declension since the days of Billy 
Purvis.’°° Isabella was the oldest applicant for the Jesus Hospital and succeeded by 15 votes to 12.” She had Room 
1 in the ‘second flat’, and hung her painting of Billy ‘in private dress’ on the wall. She would receive four tons of 
coal and £13 a year, 15s at Christmas for a new dress, and other privileges,°°? and this was newsworthy in Leeds.°? 

In spring 1857 a veteran of Purvis’s company died. 


_. On Saterday, the Dist lost, an — was haid #f 
the house of Me John Atavenson, iunkeeper, Alowvick, 
before Mr Hardy, coroner, on the body of Adam Swan, 
aged 55 yearu, Deceased was nos @ native of tha town, 
aithough be hed bean o resident for several yuara, 
cotiiog originally a6 an sttashs of the Corps Dramatigza 
of the celebrated “Billy Purria,” wnd wheo the 
théatrios! sossen of the company bad terminated, he 
abandoned the profession of the atage aad remained be- 
bind, Bo wasn opddler and barnega wacker by trade, 
and earned a preeations wubsletenco by working wt this 
and other covasional joow, He lived in a roam by hime 
oalt, buving little intercourse with bis nvighbours, and 
is wupposid te hava belonged to somewhere about the 
Seottieh Borders, but re was naver very oquatiunlontize 
at to hia connections of antecedents, ao that very little 
was positively known on those aubjecta, For somo time 
lately-he had heen outef employment, had complained 
of ii-healih, aod wea bellaved to be gullsring fram an 
jesallolentsuppiy ef food. On Tossday night, be went 
to a baker's shop and asked for 4 soali loaf of bread oa 
gredit, whieh was denied, as be had alresdy contracted q 
debt thera, on which be said they would oot refure him 
if they knew theotate he wuein, He then appoured in, 
a Iamiching condition, and comincnecd eating some 
broken hreal and cramte that-were lying on the sounter. 
Ha then left the ullopy but eubecquently returned with » 
pitturs, and gota anilling loaf in exchange. Prin thia 
night he wea oever after seen alive, On Friday after- 
noon one of bia neighbours weot and kaocked at big 
door, but ne anewer being returned, n euspielon araae, 
and Ale Thompeon, superintendent of polion, was sent 
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for, who broke opem the daor. On entering he found 
tha room in. a very Althy condition, filled with » quan- 
tity of zubbish, conaisting of old Bridies, anddica, box, 
o., and, with some difluulty, be gotta the far end of 
the room, there he found dovessed lying on an ald bed~ 
stand, only pordally covered, quite dead, aud ha ep. 
to have been ao for come, duye. ‘The beady, on 
eentnlnation, was found to be Ina very emacisted con. 
dition, Three aliosa of brand were found ving within 
bia ronch ; sud, on pearching the room, the ebiliing louf 
‘way das digearored, and one penny in his waiareoat 
ccket. The jury returned a verdict “that Adam 
wan died from ostaral cause, bat that hig death wus 
accelerated by wart of auitable nourishment.” 610 


Apparently starving to death could be ‘natural’ in Alnwick. 

Purvis's name reportedly remained 'a “household word” in every district' of northern England, since 'few men 
in his station in life' had been ‘so generally popular’ .°!* James Macdonald imitated him stealing the bundle,°!? and 
another imitator performed at Berry Edge Theatre near Consett, but The Era noted that ironworkers preferred a 


‘rattling melodrama’ to ‘the most refined musical treat’. In 1858 a ‘select party’ of actors presented Matthewson 


with a ‘splendid silver watch and albert’ (chain) as ‘a mark of esteem as an author, actor, and manager’.°?? 


The law required public houses to close from 12.00pm on Saturdays to 1.00pm on Sundays,°* and there were 
restrictions on singing and dancing. South Shields police targeted Corvan, and his wife, Isabella, who owned the 
concert hall, put it up for sale. The couple appear to have separated and he probably lived in Balmbra's Inn.°° 
Onstage Corvan sang his Deeth of Billy Purvis with ‘great success and effect’ while drawing a full-length portrait on 


a black board. ‘Turning to it with comic gravity, and pointing to the mouth, he used to say: “Poor canny aud fellow, 


thou’s deed an gyen, but many a half quairt has gyen down there”’,®"° or ‘That’s his heed, canny aud fellow!’ and 


‘That’s his mooth; mony a three-happorth’s gyen doon there’;®”” and his audiences roared with laughter.®"* In spring 


1859 he wrote to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Siin—lu this age of wonderful inventions, monuments to) 
neu of genius, &e., Tam ata loss to know how the © Folks! 
of Canny Newcassel” can have forgotten our once universally! 
reapected Tyneside friend and jester, Billy Parvis, He ded 
in Old Hartlepool, December 16th, 13853, and his remains 
are interred in St. Hilda's churchyard of that town, Nothing 
marks the last resting place of “Canny awd Billy” save 
the green mound of the pauper, Surely then, some of our 
fenuine tawnsmen will interest themselves in paying this 
last tribute of respect to the departed Yorick of their youth- 
ful days. That bandle wer pastime, he stole for the last 
time, when deeth corked him off to the lant u' the leal. 1 
am confident were a committee formed and a trustworthy 
treasurer appointed, subscriptions would be forwarded from 
every town and villaze in the t vo counties, to erect a suitable 
headstenc. By inserting this, and giving your opinion on 
the subject, rou will confer a favour on his friends, and your 
very humbly servart. Evwarn Convas, 

: Balmbra’s Music Hall, Cloth Market. 619 


The Iron Ship Launch had once been at 127 Wapping Street, South Shields °° but when Billy Thompson became the 
licensee it was number 120,°7? and it had 'very neat and commodious' concert room,°”” where Thompson, 'the only 
true reflex of Tyneside Songs’, sang Purvis's favourite song in ‘Poor Billy's original clown's dress’.°? 

In autumn the Newcastle Daily Chronicle lamented the decline of the Cow Hill Fair on the Town Moor, while the 
fair near the Goal ‘for the sale of ware, toys, &c’, was ‘about the poorest there has even been in Newcastle, and 
the people who knew it in the time of that prince of “comics,” “Billy Purvis,” will hardly recognise the place’. 

In May 1860 the circus proprietors John and George Sanger gave the proceeds of a Hartlepool performance to 
pay for a headstone for Purvis’s grave, but got his age wrong.®° The Newcastle Daily Chronicle published the 
inscription and noted a ‘small stone with the initials W.P.’ at the foot of the grave.®*° This story reappeared the 
Newcastle Guardian,®”’ the Shields Daily Gazette,°*® the Durham County Advertiser,®? the Hartlepool Free Press,°*° 
the Illustrated Berwick Journal,®** the Greenock Telegraph,°? the Teesdale Mercury,**? and the Leeds intelligencer, 
which felt that it had to explain that Purvis ‘was well known throughout the country from Durham to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed as the proprietor and manager of an itinerating dramatic establishment’. He ‘was a man broad humour and 


somewhat rough character, but many acts of his checkered life showed that he possessed generous heart’.°*4 James 
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Wigfield Smyth, a Liberal nonconformist Hartlepool businessman, tended the grave,*° and the headstone was 
photographed years later. 


In June 1860 the Newcastle Daily Chronicle reported on the shows at the Town Moor Races, where 


Mickey Bent and his two sons, from Leicester, along with | 
Mr, Thorpe, displayed their fistic capabilities to aumerons 
patrons; Mickey ever aadanon crying out, “ Understand, 
ladies and gentlemen, the price is low, in harder to give you 
a treat—only twopence.” From our phrenological knowledge, 
the “Bents” would bave been the last men in the world, 
whom we would have suspected of studying the inductive| 
philosophy of Bacoa ; but i: appears that “ Mickey ” is a de- 
vout student of the famous essays, for his motto was “Know-_ 
ledge ts power,” We did net took further as the boots for we. 
remember that bere we had listened to the playfal wit of poor 
old Billy Purvis, and laughed till our sides were shaken at his | 
inimitable jokes. We passed by a corn doctor without even | 
atoppieg to hear his vouchers concerning the efficacy of his 
specific; and notwithstanding our taste for polite literatare, 
did not read a verse of the ballads that were placarded against 

the side of a tent, although ve saw that the subjects of cael 
muse ranged from Lord Bateman down wo the Battle of the. 
Alma. We strolled along“ Tattegalls Street ;” and as we ©’ 


The Era noticed Purvis’s tombstone on 1 July, but plagiarised other papers’ stories and got his age wrong.°** 
In October the Newcastle Daily Chronicle lamented the decline of South Shields Fair. 


_ Sourn Surecvs Farm.—South Shields fair wel 
holden yesterday, “buat ob, what a oe was there !”. 


‘sana hiring, sans fat ladies and learn od pigs, and wild beast | 
shows, theatrical booths, and the gentlemen of the °.R.—sans, 

penny cheap John’s, gingerbread put 
stalis, hikey-shoes, and round: it’s the 


tolls, or a searcity of the means proper,” that is the ready,” 
that is the cash,” South Shields fair, at one time an “ insti- | 
‘tacion,” whea Billy Purvis and lar. Thorne were at the 

height of * aod 


In November the Durham County Advertiser reported that the average height of Northumberland policemen was 
almost six feet, and ‘poor old Billy Purvis ‘would have called them ‘whoppers’;%° and in spring 1861 Tweedy 
advertised the last of his wooden statuettes of Purvis. 

In 1862 musicians at a children’s party in Morpeth performed ‘Billy Purvis’s Bundle’.®? In spring George Stanley, 
who was probably the former member of Purvis’s company, engaged Corvan for the Tyne Concert Hall in Newcastle. 
‘Elfin’ (Sidney Miles Hawkes) reported in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle about Corvan’s ‘celebrated Illustration of 
“Billy Purvis, stealing the Bundle”, wearing the old showman’s ‘veritable dress’. He could ‘imitate his poor old 
master to “a tee”’, and would attract ‘numbers of all ages and both sexes to witness the performance’. The sketch 
elicited 'roars of laughter’ and brought the ‘remembrance of many pleasant events in our childhood’ to those who 
‘remembered the original’, since the ‘resuscitation of the peculiarities of the motley Billy was almost startling’. 

The Newcastle Daily Journal lamented the decline of the Easter Hopping near the station. 


Where are now the long streets of booths, the armies of gingerbread stalls, the hosts of ‘shuggy shows,’ [swings] which 
were wont to delight young and old in the days the late Billy Purvis of jovial memory? The ground where once they stood 
has been appropriated by a hard-hearted Corporation to the prosaic purpose of a Cattle Market; and they themselves are 
now only represented by a few broken-down shows, evidently drawing near their latter end, and a dismally small array of 
spice-stalls and cranky swings. The presence yesterday of Swallow's circus only seemed add to the melancholy of the 
display, for it could not but bring to mind the glories of former days, whilst it did not resuscitate them. But though we may 
fairly consider it to be in extremis, the hopping is not dead yet. It still affords enjoyment to innumerable servant girls and 
children; and last night the crowd that assembled round it was nearly as great as in former years. 


In summer the Earl of Durham’s exhibition included a ‘striking likeness’ of Purvis carved in wood. 

In 1863 the Newcastle Daily Chronicle published a review of Miller’s The Life of a Showman, and noted that he 
had ‘fought so bravely against the theatrical monopoly in Glasgow and went to prison rather than pay the unjust 
fines’. He had been ‘a warm friend of poor Billy Purvis’ and told ‘characteristic anecdotes of that generous player’. 
In summer the Chronicle noticed the appearance of Billy’s ‘ghost’. 


Proressor ANDeRSON’s ENTERTAINMENT.—The 
pleasure of being deceived without being defrauded can be 
nowhere experienced in a higher d than at Professor 
Anderson’s entertainment in the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle. That Mr. Anderson is the prince of all magicians 
has been for a loug period admitted, and that 
his wondrous performances have in no degree let their 
charms is evident by the applause which nightly follows 
the accomplishment of the Profeseor’s marvellous feats. 
Tbe calling of spirits from the vasty deep is rot at all 
difficult ; the hardship to the uninitiated would be in get- 
ting them to appear, and even with the most favourable 
resulta from such a call the spirite so summoned would not 
in all probability prove so generally agreeable as are the 
apirits which Mr. Anderson pours from the mysterious 
d of his inexhaustible bottle. He but taps a book 
and the shade of Billy Purvis rises; he taps bs pony and 
Billy vanishes, and gives place to ha:lequin, pan n, and 
clown. Pigeons, geese, mbbite, puddings, and cannon 
balls appear at the waving of the master wand, while 
money. handkerchiefs, and watches are deformed, trans- 
formed, and re-formed by the most subtle and unseen 
agencies, The stage is fitted and furnished as a gorgeous 
and imposing temple of magic wherein all the potent spells 
of the great wizard are oxercised; and the sight of this 
temple slone will well re-pay a visit. The be last 
night was well attended in the dress and upper circles and 


nit. 


Mr Barkas announced ‘a capital spectral illusion’ of ‘the ghost of the celebrated Billy Purvis, carved by our talented 
townsman, Mr. Tweedy’. He would explain how it worked, but not show the ghost, because that would be “a legal 
infringement of Mr. Pepper's patent, which he jealously guards’. Others were more public spirited. 

Back in 1855 30-year-old James Edington had lived in Charlotte Street, North Shields, where he was the secretary 
of the Mechanics’ Institute,**> and in 1856 he advertised for an apprentice for his ‘Drug and Grocery Business’ in 
Dockwray Square. In 1863 he lectured about ‘Poets of the people’ to a ‘numerous and highly gratified audience’ at 
Moor Houses Mechanics Institution’,°*® and published Billy Purvis’s Benefit, the Keelmen’s Grand Remonstrance, 
and Other Pieces on behalf of the North Shields Good Design and Loyal Standard Seamen’s Association.” 
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In Newcastle Tom Handford used a carving of Purvis to create the effect of his ghost at Balmbra’s Wheat Sheaf,°® 


and almost 300 employees of James Coxon’s shop in Market Street, and their friends, enjoyed a play which ended 
with ‘an incident in the life of Billy Purvis’.&? 


At Christmas Mr F. Craig sang ‘two original Tyneside songs’ written by Edington at North Shields Mechanics’ and 
early in 1864 Edington ‘read an amusing piece called “Billy’s Debut”’ at the anniversary of the Tynemouth 
Tradesmen and Mechanics Institute.*° The Newcastle Daily Chronicle wondered if Purvis had played south of the 
blue stone on Tyne Bridge, which marked the boundary between Newcastle and Gateshead. 


their yards of popular songs for a penny. 651 


A bankrupt North Shields ship’s chandler and innkeeper put Stokeld’s ‘Excellent Oil Painting’ of Purvis up for 
auction.®** The Newcastle Guardian thought the Easter Hopping was ‘shorn of its pristine glories’ by ‘the absence 
of the legitimate drama’, though that was ‘almost unfelt, save by those whose memories go back the times of old 
Billy Purvis’.°°? As for the Races: ‘What a falling off is here since the days of Billy Purvis’. In autumn Elfin’s obituary 


of the 29-year-old Gateshead singer-songwriter, George Ridley, argued that Corvan was ‘the legitimate successor 
to Billy Purvis’. 


In 1865 an old Gateshead man seemed unsure whether Purvis ever set up his booth in the town, and the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle criticised the Easter Hopping, in spite of the ‘immense crowds’. 


weastle ing does not hold the proud place it did 
Pi priest goe it held undisputed pouseaniun 0 
the Furth for the two days of its duration. Pushed into 
the piece of waste ground beyond the Cattle Mar«et, it 

almost be lost to observation were it not that young 
Newcastle has a keen eye for the picturesque in the shape 
of booths and swings, and a sharp ca: ior the Babel of 
sounds which is inseparable from such gatherings. There 
is not much change in the ap of the annual car 
nival. There are the sane of oddities —malformed 
children, stout men and tall women, performing monkeys, 
ponies and pigs, and the same kind uf toothaome delicacies 
on the stalls, with a few additions such as boiled peas and 
churned ices, for which the tastes of modern society sevis 
to have created quitea demand. The swings are larger 
now, and the round-abouts go by machinery instead of being 
pushed as they were in good eld times by lads who 
were glad to run round a few times for the privilege of 
having a ride. The chief decadence is in the legitimate 
drama—which has never lifted up its head at such gathcr- 
ings in the north since poor Billy Purvis ceased to 
‘“‘ateal the bundle,” and stole away beyond the power 
of human ken, Yesterday there was a fair gathering of 
buoths and swings ; and t were well putrunised, not- 
withstanding that it was generally necessary to wade 
through a deep pool of muddy water to reach them. The 


The Chronicle noted the ‘long street of publican’s tents’ at the Races, ‘each decorated with a flag and having the 
name of the occupier and the sign of his house displayed in large letters so that his regular customers might find 
out his temporary hostelry’. The ‘legitimate drama’ was ‘positively unrepresented’ and the shows and round-abouts 
were ‘diminished of their glory and attractiveness since the days when Billy Purvis was in his prime!’ .°* 

Corvan had suffered from tuberculosis of the larynx for some time, and his last-recorded engagement in 
Newcastle had been earlier that year. Performers put on a benefit for him, but he died in Haddock’s Court, a 
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tenement off Newgate Street, in September, aged 37, and was buried in an unmarked pauper’s grave in St. 
Andrew’s Cemetery, Jesmond;®* but nostalgia for his ‘auld maister’ was widespread. 
John Ritchie’s ‘A Border Fair’ was of Stagshawbank, with Corbridge and Hexham in the distance. 


The man banging a big drum might have been Billy Purvis. 
In 1866 the Newcastle Guardian lamented that the Easter Hopping was ‘shorn of its pristine glories’, especially 


by the absence of the legitimate drama, the members of which were wont erst to hold the mirror - though a strangely 
distorted one — up to nature and picture vice in its most hideous guise. Still its absence was almost unfelt, save by those 
whose memories go back the times of old Billy Purvis; for here were shows, merry-go-rounds, swings, in endless variety 
and every hue of the rainbow — and many others too ; here were /usus natura [freaks of nature] to astonish the natives, 
galvanic machines to shock their tender nerves, machines to tell you how many inches you were in height, how many stones 
you weighed, or how strong your lungs were; and, perhaps, better than all, stalls with unlimited supplies of most tempting 
gingerbread, richly gilt and in all fantastic shapes, oranges, nuts, and confectionery of every hue and every flavour. OF 
course there were plenty of customers and still more spectators, ... Where are the shows and roundabouts, the wonderful 
animals, and still more wonderful people, of former days? Where the gibes and jokes, and quips and jests of the wandering 
clowns? All, all gone! we fear, never return. Year after year the ground for the hopping is stolen away for other (and, we 
utilitarian folks of to-day will think better) purposes, and one would hardly fancy the few small shows and stalls huddled 
together in a quagmire, the lineal and true descendant the glorious and altogether delightful Hopping of long ago.°°” 


The Newcastle bookseller Robert Robinson advertised ‘“Billy Purvis” in the Ring: inimitably carved in Oak, By T.H. 


Tweedy’ for 13s. 6d’, as ‘An interesting Remembrance of this well-known Character of Facetious memory’, whose 


‘every Word and Gesture was a Joke’;°°® and a plumbers’ merchant advertised modified brass statuettes. 


A CORREOT LIKENESS of Billy Purvis, suitable 
for a Mantelpiece Urnament, Cigar or Pipe Lighter. 
Only to be had at the Tyne Plumbing and Gas Fitting 
Works, 9, PILGRIM STREET, Newcastle. 

ANDREW 8. DAVISON, Prormszror. 9 


Two were screwed to the bar counter of a Kent pub and connected to the gas to work as cigar lighters.°° 


Miller’s Life of a Showman was republished in London with an introduction by the former Chartist, Eliza Cook. 
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The remains of a singular nomadic race are still extant in England, who may be found journeying about from town to town 
during the season of fairs and feasts. On the eve of a town or village fair you find, converging from nearly all points of the 
compass, a motley crew of tumblers, organ-grinders, nut and ginger-bread-sellers, toymen, swingmen, hobby-horsemen, 
and last, but not the least interesting of the lot, Punch and Judy exhibitors and showmen, for a single day, throw a violent 
life into even the most demure little village, and instead of sleeping in its wonted quiet you find it suddenly resounding with 
the din of gongs, drums, trumpets, cymbals, and watchmen's rattles; and the very night is made hideously the noisy 
competition of rival establishments for the patronage of the village population. On the stages in the front of the booths, 
Indian princes and Spanish monarchs strut in fictitious diamonds and brazen spangles until the eyes of the infant populace 
ache in gazing at them. Sundry pennies and halfpennies carefully hoarded up for the occasion are expended upon these 
indefatigable caterers for the public amusement; after which the booths are closed, the tents struck, the hobby-horses 
taken down, the nuts and gingerbread stowed away in boxes, and all packed up and conveyed away in a night by horses 
and donkeys, and the village is as suddenly abandoned to silence as it had been suddenly invaded by noise. The whole troop 
of small dealers and showmen having betaken themselves to some similar village fair or festival, some twenty, or perhaps 
fifty miles off. 


Miller agreed that the trade was ‘fast dwindling away’, and ‘in a very few years Mr Merryman and all his companions 
will be a mere matter of history’ while ‘country fairs will die away of their own accord’. The people had ‘ceased to 
regard them as sources of pleasure’ and for holidays ‘the railway excursions, the green fields, and the trip to sea 
have superseded the riotous and crowded fair.°™* 

In 1867 the Newcastle Guardian again asked ‘where is the Hopping?’ ‘Where are the shows and roundabouts, 
and booths, of a few years ago? Where, oh ye successors of Billy Purvis, be your quips and jokes and gibes now? All 
gone, before the reforming spirit of the age, never, we fear, to return’.° The Chronicle noted the ‘great competition 
amongst the innkeepers of the various districts’ to engage the ‘favourite showmen’ at the hoppings, but ‘a hopping 
without a good theatrical performance, a circus, and four or five shows would have been considered a rather tame 
affair’ in the days of the ‘unrivalled theatrical company’ of ‘old Billy Purvis’.°°? In 1868 The Era described a London- 
based clown at the New Theatre Royal in South Shields as ‘the funniest in the North since the days of the inimitable 
Billy Purvis’.°* A Guardian correspondent thought that the new Jarrow Theatre was ‘nobbit shabby luikin ootside, 
but it's myed o' bricks, an' not a woodin booth like that o' Billy Purvis, | think they've duin varry fair ti hey myed sick 
a kwick start i' the fine airts.’°° The last Sunderland Fair took place in October; and in December ‘An awd Shiney 
Raw Pitman’ told the Durham County Advertiser that a Liberal candidate in the Durham City parliamentary election 
had ‘far ower much o’ Billy Purvis aboot him, ower much mountibank jaw’.° 

In Newcastle Joe Wilson had taken over the role of Tyneside’s favourite singer-songwriter after Corvan died. He 
printed his own songs, retained the copyright, and toured the NE with considerable success.®’ Billy Thompson died 
in autumn 1869, and the Newcastle Daily Chronicle thought it was after ‘nearly forty years’ in the business. As a 
young man he had joined 


the company of ‘‘ strolling players” that held allegiance to 
the fanous ** Billy Purves.” Sad icons Newcastle men of 
middle-age will reeollect him as, wearing sock and buskin, 

he **strutted his brief hour upon the stage in front of 
** Billy's” booth, then frequently pitched in St. Nicholas’ 
Square, on the spot where the New Town Hall now stands, 

Mr. Thow)eon's line was comedy, and so did he 
become, that u the break-up of poor ald } iliy Parvis'’s 
establishment, he set up a perambulating temple of Th 

on his own account, and for sowe time frequented the 
fairs, race meetings, and hirings of the no thera district 

with it. Then canie the era of wusic halls, and Mr. Thomp- 

son early transferred his talents to this description of en- 

tertammment. As a manager he was too easy and good- | 
temjered to command success, but as an artistc he was. 
highly appreciated by a large constituency. Gifzed with 

the most genial and happy of temperauents, Mr. Thomp- 

son was a comedian from natural bias, and when iu the 


character were entirely free from vulgarity or coarseness, | 8 


The Shields Daily Gazette also noted Thompson’s connection with Purvis,°°? and The Era reported that for many 
years Thompson had been the chairman at the Oxford Music Hall (formerly Balmbra’s), a post he filled ‘with credit’, 
with ‘his genial, good-natured face, and his quick and ready-witted sayings’. His ‘line was comedy’, and 
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his abilities as a delinestor ot’ North Country mannera, and the dry 
and humorous style in which he sang bis local songs, showed him 
to be a true artiste. He contributed a series of weelcly letters to 
the Gateshead Observer, which were much appreciated, During 
hia long aud painful illneas Messrs, Bugoall and Blakey, with a 
generosity which does them honour, provided everything that was 
necessury to soothe hia affliction. The intermont took place at All 
Saints’ Cemetery, on Sunday, the Sth inst, in the presence of a 
large gathering of triends, amongst whom we notioed-—Measrs, 
William Blakey, Joshua Bagnall, W. W, Blakey, Alfred Gorringe, 
J. Boers, Joe Wilson, T. Wilscn, John Bent, John Ireland, T. 
Holmes. F. Walliugtord, F. Albert, EB, D. Davies, &e, 670 


The leading lights of the local music hall business were well represented. 

In 1870 Mr Gregson, the sheriff of Newcastle, criticised Davis, the manager of the Theatre Royal, for ‘sinking in 
the public imagination, and unless a change of management took place it shortly would be as low, or lower, than 
the establishment of the late lamented Billy Purvis’.°’1 J.P. Robson died a painful death in summer.®” In 1871 
Matthewson died while engaged at Dalry Theatre in Ayrshire, and The Era called him the ‘some time Manager for 
the late Billy Purvis’, and noted that his son was ‘well known as Johnny Mathewson, the Clown’.°”? The Fairs Act 
decreed that fairs were ‘the cause of grievous immorality’ and ‘very injurious to the inhabitants’. In 1872 John 
W. Chater published ‘BILLY'S BUNDLE, a Budget of Local Poems. Songs, and Recitations, vernacular of “Canny 
Newcassel”’,®”> for 3d,°’° and Chater’s ‘Canny Newcassel’ Diary and Local Remembrancer noted that Purvis was 
‘well known through all the North, and a great favourite with all, old and young’, because he was ‘a good conjuror, 
clown, and excelled as a player of the Northumbrian pipes’.®”” In 1873 many ‘old playgoers' in Glasgow recalled 
Purvis, but former members of his company rarely visited.°”8 

Joe Wilson had been the stage manager of the builder Samuel Broadbent Siddall’s wooden and alcohol-free 
concert hall in South Shields for a short time in 1869, then ran a hall in Soennymoor in 1870 and another in Carlisle, 
but he returned to live in Newcastle and went back on the road as a singer. In 1871 the leading Newcastle teetotaller 
and wealthy stationer Thomas Allan loaned him money to become the licensee of the Royal Adelaide Hotel in New 
Bridge Street, but within a year Wilson was disgusted with some of his customers and turned teetotal. He wrote 
‘temperance songs’, some of which were very intemperate, and Allan published them but Wilson could not get 
away with singing them in halls that depended on bar takings, so his engagements were fewer and further between. 
He began selling his copyrights to Allan,°”? and in 1873 he wrote an acrostic for Thomas and Ralph Allan’s A Choice 
Collection of Tyneside Songs. 


B airns — ye may lissen to the aud foaks’ story, 
| mmusin as they think o’ the days gyen bye, 
Lively relatin the scenes o’ Billy’s glory, 

L astin i’ mem’ry, they’Il tell ye wiv a sigh, 

Y e’d lafft if aud Billy had ivor met yor eye 


P rood o’ thor pet, they'll tell ye hoo he acted, 

U nequalled was he, wiv his queer funny ways, 

R ivals he’d nyen —an’ he’s bundle attracted 

V ast croods te witness thor greet delight an’ praise; 
| injoyment his frinds fund, frae country an’ toon, 

S endin them hyem laffin hearty at thor cloon.®° 


One former member of Purvis’s former company was doing very well indeed. 

Charles Stephenson had been at the Adelphi Theatre in London in 1860, playing ‘Father Tom’ in Colleen Bawn, 
and the run lasted over a year and made him famous.°™ His Pindee Singh, The Pearl of Oude, was staged in 1868. 
He had the play script printed for theatre managers in 1869,°° and published a translation of Jacques Offenbach’s 
Tromb-al-ca-zar, Or; The Adventures of an Operatic Troupe in 1870. In 1871 47-year-old Stephenson and his 44- 
year-old wife, Eliza, lived in Marylebone, London, and both described themselves as ‘Stage Player’. In 1874 
Stephenson was in the USA and gave an interview to the New York Clipper. Part of it was subsequently reprinted in 
the Hampshire Telegraph, and all of it in the popular London weekly, The /I/ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Stephenson had acquired a painting of Purvis as an old man, dressed as a clown, and declared that ‘no better 
Merryman than poor old Billy Purvis ever wore motley’, since he was ‘good hearted and brimming over with fun 
and repartee’. 
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The following will serve as an illustration of Billy’s innate humour 
and power to turn the most distressing events to account. One 
morning, his heavy leading man came to rehearsal with a pair of 
very black eyes—the result of an accident. Purvis, catching sight of 
him, exclaimed, “Eh! by Gox! Jemmy, ye bubbly-jock, ye hevn’t 
weshed the s/ap fra’ yor feyce.”’ Being told the facts of the case, Billy 
said, seriously, “Jemmy, ye can’t play ‘Mr. Boosheant’ wi’ black 
blinkers.” ‘ Beauseant,’ ta of Lyons, is here meant. “ What’s tae 
be dune,” continued Purvis. “I hev’'t—we'll play Othello.” No 
sooner said than done, the rehearsal proceeded; and at night, to 
account to the public for the change of plays, Billy stood on the 
parade, or platform of his building, and delivered himself to the’gaping 
crowd to this effect. “Lucka, maw hinnies, ye’ll not hev 1’ Lady @° 
Lyons, or any other wild Jeastes, for wor Jemmy’s gotten a pair o’ 
black een, an’ aw divn’t want ony body te knaw he’s been in the 
wars; so he’s’greed te play the black-a-more ‘Othello, an’ marcy- 
cree his missus with a real pillow borrowed fra’ his landlady; an’ as 
his feyce is black all ower, nobody’ll see what’s matter w? him.” 

[remember an amusing incident which occurred on one of our 
journeys by rail. Having to change at Fence Houses for a loop line, 
we discovered the unpleasant fact that the train to cany us to our 
destination was not due for nearly an hour. During our journey, Billy 
had amused himself and us by eraeking to an old lady sitting opposite 
to him, and he contrived to so confound her with his whoppers 
that on alighting she left behind her a very Gamoy wmbrella; 
Purvis, seeing her forgetfulness, resolved to turn it to gsod account. 
removing it from the carriage, he slyly hung it on the telegraph 
wire at the end of the station, then sauntered up and down the 
platform, chatting pleasantly first with one, then another. Presently 
the old dame missed her precious gingham—the train in which we 
had arrived had by this time departed on its route south, bearing 
with it, as she supposed, her family umbrella. “Smash! Mally, 
what’s wrang wi’ ye?” enquired Billy. “Ganon ye fond fenl, an’ 
haud yor jaw, aw’ll claw yor lug else,’ yvetorted the irate dame; 
“aw’ve lost ma rumbrell. There'll be bonny wark when aw git 
haem; it belangt tiv wor Geordie’s grandmither.”’—-“ Hoots, wife, 
aw’ll sune mak’ that reet, aw’ll set the tallygrip to wark,’ said 
Purvis in a tone of consolation. Goimg into the small office set aside 
for the operator, and taking that individual into his confidence, Billy 
returned with a beaming face, exclaiming, “It’s aw reet, wife; the 
chep inside’ll stop it at Durham, an’ mak’ it flee back agen in a jiffy.” 
Mollitied with this information, the old lady sat contentedly until the 
train we were waiting for rolled up to the platform. While hurrying 
to secure our seats, we heard the old woman screaming at the top of 
her voice for her lost gingham. *‘Haud ver jaw, Mally.’ shouted 
Billy, as he stepped into the carriage; “vor rvimbrel’ has come 
back a’ reet; see, it’s hanging on the tallygrip,’ pointing to the 
dangling “Sarah Gamp.’’ The look of astonishment, mingled with 
fear, with which the old woman contemplated her stray heir-loom 
afforded us food for mirth to the end of our journey. 

No, Sir, Billy Purvis was not a Northumbrian by birth; he was 
born almost within the shadow of the ruins of Roslin Castle, but bemg 
brought to Newcastle at a tender age, it is always supposed that he 
was a native of that town. He was a cabinet-maker by trade, but 
by choice drummer, mountebank, player on the union pipes, maker 
and dancer of Fantoccinni figures, clown, conjuror,| and theatrical 
manager, and, better than all, a good husband, a loving futher, a firm 
friend, with a heart and hand open to all.—R.1.P, 


Stephenson had ‘had the good fortune to be elected a member’ of Purvis’s ‘corps dramatique nearly thirty years 
ago, and as | look back to the days of Bohemian life | cannot point to one | would like to blot from my memory’.®° 
In 1875 Thomas Arthur published The Life of Billy Purvis: the extraordinary, witty, and comical showman; with 
many facts not before published in Newcastle, and the numbers were also available from A. Everatt and Huntley in 
Sunderland. Arthur plagiarised most of Robson’s book and included hardly any new material,®*° but he noted that 
Isabella Purvis and three of her daughters were still alive.°°”? Daniel Bowman of Nun’s Lane, Newcastle, also 
published 16-page numbers of The Life and Adventures of Billy Purvis containing many Humorous Incidents and 


Anecdotes, Not Hitherto Published, and insisted on his right to do so. 
A notice has been inserted in No. 1 of a 'Life of Billy Purvis’, issued by another party (recently in my employment), in which 


he ventures an insinuation that this edition has been got up to anticipate his ... So long ago as 1868, | was in treaty with the 
late Mr. J.P. Robson (who was writing some ‘Tyneside Songs’ for me) to publish a new and revised edition of his 
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‘Autobiography of Billy Purvis’, but circumstances occurred which prevented this. About a year ago | was in treaty with the 
compiler of the present ‘Life of Purvis’, to write it. 


Bowman included some new material, and acknowledged his ‘obligations’ to Robson and ‘sundry kind friends’ for 
‘the bulk of the materials which make up the present attempt at a life of the redoubtable “Billy”’, though ‘the 
strolling player of the superior class is now an entity of the past’.©* Arthur bound his numbers together as a book, 
and the edition had sold out by autumn, so he published a second edition with a sketch of Purvis in formal dress. 
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The book contained a tiny amount of new material, but an Alnwick bookseller preferred Bowman’s version. 


Mr D. Bowman of Nun's Lane, Newcastle has published in handy form an excellent account ‘The Life and Adventures of Billy 
Purvis; containing many humorous Incidents and Anecdotes not hitherto published.’ Billy Purvis, the far famed comedian, 
jester, showman, and conjuror of Northumberland is a character whose deeds and sayings must have been heard by more 
or less everybody these parts; and there are many among who remember both having seen and heard him, for it is only 
two and twenty years since he died at Newcastle. The book is full of local interest. It contains full details of his visits to 
Howick, Embleton, and other places in the neighbourhood and his sundry notable performances and adventures there. He 
often visited Alnwick and these visits too are noted in the volume from time to time. The anecdotes related are numerous 
and racy and will be read with much amusement. Altogether the book deserves a wide sale, considering how interesting it 
is to the good people of this district, besides it carries back in its earlier pages to a state of society in Northumberland which 
is now entirely changed and in many respects will at some future time prove of great value to the Student of local history.°° 


The Northumberland bookseller evidently did not know that Purvis was buried in County Durham. 
‘A Parent’ wrote to Sunderland Daily Echo about the growth of music halls in the town. 


[T]he Arcade, now a teetotal hall, was once a music saloon where ‘Neddy Corvan’ used to draw Billy Purvis to the life, and 
sing the songs of Canny Newcassel; and where the unhappy looking sea-sick eagle is now perched, Mitcalf’s saloon (once a 
chapel) used to be a great attraction. There was then a good deal of treating going on with the performers in the snugs or 
green rooms, which is, | dare say, out of fashion now. The immense pecuniary success of such places has enabled managers 
to pay their performers handsomely, so as to place them above the tap-room level, health and song, sir.’ Like some other 
of our notables, | have not seen the Wear; but have [seen] the Canterbury and Oxford, simply because being in London one 
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did not know what to do with oneself at night. Here at home | have neither desire nor opportunity, as | find my evenings 
can be pleasantly spent without the aid of either music halls or pot houses.**? 


In 1876 the Angel Inn in Hartlepool High Street, where Purvis had died was up for sale with its yard and stables, plus 
four cottages, a house, a workshop and a warehouse.°” The Newcastle Courant recalled the time when ‘Billy Purvis 
shone in all his glory the Town Moor’,°” and an artist who had never seen him produced a portrait. 

Ralph Hedley was born at Gilling, near Richmond in Yorkshire, in 1848, but his family moved to Newcastle in 
1850, and his father became a builder. From 1860 Ralph studied at the School of Art, and was then apprenticed to 
the woodcarver, Tweedy. Hedley later worked on his own account, and in 1876 he made a pen and watercolour 


sketch of Purvis ‘stealing the bundle’, and a version of it appeared on a memento with a caption describing his act. 


A country bumpkin enters the ‘Fat Ox’ leaving his bundle outside. Billy, as Clown, seeing it exclaims, ‘Gock smash! There’s 
a bundle. While in the act of stealing it, the Countryman comes out and cries ‘That’s maw bundle!’ Billy throws it down, but 
tries again, saying ‘A mun he’d, kas aw want it.’ Hearing the owner coming again, he drops it as though it was a hot poker, 
and whips round the corner. The man, seeing his bundle all safe, re-enters. Billy makes another effort, and the Countryman, 
being on the alert, seeing him run off with it, exclaims, ‘That’s maw bundle’. Nothing daunted, Billy makes a final attempt. 
He kicks the bundle round the corner, and running up to the inn, cries out, ‘Hey, canny man, there’s a man stole your 
bundle,’ pointing in an opposite direction. The Countryman pursues the imaginary thief, and leaves Billy in quiet possession 
of the coveted bundle.®° 


The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle hailed Corvan as ‘one of the best’ local songwriters, especially for his Billy Purvis 
Turn’d Ranter Preacher, since that and ‘other pieces’ would ‘always find a place in local collections’ ;°°° but Purvis’s 
daughter Mary died in Newcastle, aged 54. 

In 1877 the Northern Echo compared Purvis to the world-famous US showman, Phineas Taylor Barnum,°” but 
Stokeld, the artist who sketched Purvis years earlier, drank a bottle of carbolic acid and died. In 1878 a visitor to a 
Penny Reading reported that there ‘no acting here at all: no more than with the defunct Billy Purvis’. In summer at 
Newcastle Races someone from Sunderland noted a ‘Thespian company with a Sunderland clown, reminding us of 
the days of Billy Purvis’.°°® The Newcastle Courant reported that Isabella Purvis was 93. She was ‘in the best of 
health, and has the use of all her faculties, with the exception of her eyesight, which is slightly failing her’.°°? The 
Northern Echo,’ and the Morpeth Herald also reported her birthday,’”°? and another artist sketched her husband. 

Charles Keene was born into a solicitor’s family in Buckinghamshire in 1823. He later moved to London, became 
a professional illustrator and drew black and white sketches for the ///ustrated London News and Punch. He was a 
keen bagpipe player, and in the late 1870s he befriended the Morpeth-born artist, Joseph Crawhall,”°? and made 
an ink, pencil and watercolour sketch of Purvis, probably from Crawhall’s description.” 

In 1880 a Dundee man recalled that M'Intyre, who had played the heavy villain’, including lago, ‘to perfection’ 
in Purvis’s company, “went to the dogs through drink’. He saw him ‘in a penny booth, a mere wreck, and | have no 
doubt he is dead long ago; but another Dundee man contradicted him. 


He was no wreck, but strong and active in his personification of heavies and many general parts. He did not go to the dogs 
through drink, few actors do, but at last was bowed down, like many, the causes not too much known, that drag to the final 
exit of those who tread the quicksands of a strange world, nor will they ever become known to the public until there is an 
entire stage reformation.’ 


Isabella Purvis died in November, aged 94,’°° but the registrar described her as the 'Widow of William Purvis, Joiner’. 
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Most north eastern papers published an obituary, and the Dundee Courier reprinted the Newcastle Chronicle’s, 
which noted that her late husband’s audiences were ‘fast fading away’.’”° The Era called him ‘The Pitman’s Jester’, 
quoted Robson’s Life and noted that Catharine and Isabella junior, who had looked after her mother until she died, 
were still alive.”°” 

In 1881 Stuart Henry Bell, the ‘Artist & Music Hall Proprietor’ of the Wear in Sunderland, organised a show. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


In active preparaticn, 
A KEW LOCAL PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Entitled, 
THE LIFE OF BILLY PURVIS, 
JNlustrated with a series of highly-finished and original 
LOCAL 8TAGE PICTURES 


REWCASILE TOWN MOOR ON THE GOLD CUP DAY, 


With a surprising Meehonics) Effect of e celebrated 


Reror 
BERS WING WINNING THE CF. 
The whole terminating with ‘he 
INTERIOR OF BILLY'S SHOW.ON THE CUP DAY, 
Showlog hig 
FIVE ACT TRAGEDY, 
With a Ghost, a Comic Beng, and his never-to-be-forgotten 


PANTOMIME OF BUNDLE STEALING NOTORIETY, 
All performed in fifteen minutes. 


The whole work invented, modelled, and entirely painted 
by STUART EEXMRBY BELA. 


Of well remembered localities in Newcastle-orm-Tyne and 
Bunderland that have long since vanished, 


And introducing s moet extraordinary 
CHANGEABLE STAGE PICTURE, 
Occupying the entire stage, being a faithfu! representation 
(as far ag memory wil] admit) of 
BILLY’S CELEBRATED VICTORIA THEATRE 
AT SUNDERLAND FAIR, 


In which upwards of 100 Auxiliaries will sppesz, 
then changing to 


The libretto, local anecdotes, new local songs, &c., written 
expreesty for thie most extensive Entertainment by My. 
JOHN GREEN, the Eminent Locai Authar, 708 


Bell subsequently engaged Dan Leno, a ‘dancer and Irish impersonator’,’°? who went on to be very famous. 


An Alnwick man enquired if there was ‘any one who can recollect of Billy Purvis having his show in the Market 
Place on the May fair days?’?° Purvis was remembered in Aberdeen:’"' the story about his first attempt at acting 


was of interest to a Dublin paper;’!* and a Glasgow paper claimed mentioning his name in Tyneside and County 
Durham would ‘unlock the risible faculties of the oldsters’, and ‘fill with wonder the youngsters’.”3 


In 1883 Thomas Adams, a confectioner in Leazes Lane, Newcastle, published ‘The Death of Billy Purvis’. 


He was a joiner a’ve beard me father say, 

didn’t eare for hard work he went 
on the stage, 

Taking Shakespeare he took the parts hissel 

And axl the folks often staired, 


Noo a’ve come to sing ye a sang, 
Ye need’nt begin ta stare, He 

For Billy noo is deed and geyn, 
We'll niver see ’im mare, 

He's bones lies in the cad grave, 


* . airns they al H 72) 
May the Lord rest his soul, The bairns they all did yell. 
He was the pride upon the stage, Noo a've finished me thyme, 
His name's as good as gold. Aw hope a’ve said nowt rane, 
Cio:—Billy now is deed and geyn, aber the eredit Coe eda : 
ae ES onal ANT a ) vo % . derst: 
We will never see him mare mut ye may a : sta ona 
3 . He often stole the bundle in fun, 
So Jet his neym be always kept, anes “A 
inland there’ fan He'll niver de it aweyn. 
s lang cs t Ys a fair. ; : ; : : 
eae ee sae For noo his buadle days are dun, 
He's left his canny heym. 714 


The old tale about Purvis at Swalwell Hopping appeared in The Daily Gazette for Middlesbrough.’* 

In 1884 ‘Billy Purvis’ was the name of a game played in Waterloo Market Place, near Cowpen, and the miners’ 
union Richard Fynes loaned his painting of the ‘notorious Billy Purvis in clown costume’ for a ‘Fine Art Exhibition’ in 
nearby Blyth.’*° The Shields Daily Gazette recalled that Purvis’s shows at Newcastle Races had been ‘at their 
meridian’ over 30 years earlier, but now there was a ‘talking fish, a ‘dolly show’, a fat woman and ‘Zulu warriors’ .’2” 
In 1885 old Newcastle people would reportedly ‘delight to talk' of Purvis’s 'native wit and humour, and insisted that 
‘no one before or since ever approached him in his particular line’.”1* In 1886 a Blyth lecturer noted that ‘theatres 
and shows and other stalls’ stood ‘where Mr. Grantham's shop is now erected’, and ‘a certain Blyth young lady’ had 
‘decamped with one of the theatricals, and re-appeared some years after in Blyth as a performer’.”?° 

Catharine Younger had lived in Stockton for about ten years, but by 1886 the 57-year-old widow and her 75- 
year-old sister Isabella lived in St. Andrew's Court, off Pilgrim Street in Newcastle. Catharine wanted ‘honest wark, 
cleanin' offices or the likes’, to keep what remained of her 'poor things' together and look after her deaf sister;’”° 
but ‘Bella’ died in May.’2? In summer there was a ‘Grand Revival of the Original BILLY PURVIS SHOW’ at Tynemouth 
Aquarium,’ and another former member of his company had done very well. 

James H. Stead, the ‘perfect cure’ and ‘celebrated eccentric comic singer’, had appeared at a fete in support of 


the Luton Rifle Corps in 1860, and it attracted 10,000 ‘gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen’ who paid 1s each.’”? In 
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1861 ‘Mr. J. H. Stead, the Perfect Cure’, appeared a concert at Highbury Barn in Islington ‘,’“4 and by 1870 his portrait 
appeared on sheet music. 
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In 1871 the 43-year-old ‘Comedian’ lived in Prebend Street (now Baynes Street), St. Pancras, London, with 23-year- 
old Sophia, born in St. Pancras, two infant daughters and a 13-year-old domestic servant. The 1881 census also 
described Stead as a ‘Comedian’ and he lived with Sophia, seven daughters, one son and no servant; but late in 
1885 stead was in a hospital specialising in chest diseases. He claimed that he had ‘lost all his fortune in the failure 
of a bank’, so fellow artistes organised a ‘subscription’,’”° and benefits in Shoreditch Town Hall and the Royal Music 
Hall;’?” and after he died, early in 1886, it was found that he had ‘no less than £2500’.”8 

The Hartlepool Northern Daily Mail’s series about ‘eminent’ Durham people included ‘the mountebank Billy 
Purvis’.’2° In 1887 his former home was 33 Close, Newcastle, just along from the Duke of Cumberland public house, 
which was next to the High Level Bridge. 
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In 1889 the Alnwick Mercury noted that there were three biographies of Purvis and acknowledged that his name 
had been a ‘household word throughout the whole of the northern counties’ for years. 


Purvis belonged to what is known in the profession as a ‘booth performer,’ and this position was rather looked down upon 
by those who performed in our regular theatres. Still this did not trouble Billy very much, although it is reported that when 
he first became the lessee of the theatre in Fenkle Street he declared ‘that he had got to the height of his ambition’. 
Purvis, who had the habit of placing his booth in our Market Place, and when attired in his clown’s dress, nothing 
afforded him greater delight than to address his many country friends from the outer stage of his pavilion. But what Purvis 
most excelled in was his impersonation of certain well known local characters. He was greatly respected by all who knew 
him, and many are the instances when his services was requested in connextion with amusements and entertainments. 73+ 


A veteran of Purvis’s company died in Newcastle, aged 56. 


On Saturday night last Mr Christopher W. Knowles 
died at his home in Diana-strert, Newcastle. 2 
who was in his Gfty-seventh year, was well known in 
theatrical and professional circles on Tyneside, and was 
for a long time & member of the once.famous “ Black 
House” combination of amateurs, from the midst of 
whom Mr T. H. Glenny, Mr James Macdonald, Mr 
T. B. Appleby, and several other well-known actors 
emerged to take their places on the professional boards. 
The deceased also joined the profession, the part in 
which he waa best known being that of the Dumb Man 
of Manchester, a réle which he undertook on several 
occasions at the Newcastle Theatre Royal, at the Tyne 
Theatre, and at other placea with considerable success, 
Indeed, be was declared by competent judges to have 
no superior in the part. A native of Neweastle, Mr 
Knowles ot the greater portion of his life in the 
district, being for a number of years connected with the 
famous Billy Purvis company. In more recent yeara 
he was connected with the Gaiety Variety Theatre in 
Nelson-street. His death will be heard of with regret 
by many membera of the profession. Mr Knowles bas 
left @ widow and fir: children unprovided for. Sub- 
scriptions on their oebalf will be received by Mr J. 
Pellow, acting-manager, Gaiety Theatre, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 732 
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The Sunderland Echo reported that the ‘coolies’ in Mombassa, Kenya, had ‘a miserable and dejected appearance’ 
and were ‘Shivering in the wet’ while carrying ‘Billy Purvis bundles in miniature’.”?? An anonymous article in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, ‘The Centenary of Billy Purves’, appeared five years too late;’2* and a South Shields 
vicar preached against spiritualism, but pretended to raise the ‘spirit’ of Billy Purvis.’*° 

In 1890 The Era noted that Purvis’s nephew, also called William, had died in London, aged 84.’°° The Morpeth 
Herald lamented the ‘lack of the show booths’ at the carnival, ‘which in the good old days of Billy Purvis ware largely 
patronised by all classes, ages and sexes’;’*” and a correspondent recalled Bedlington Hopping.’*8 A ‘cleverly carved 
figure’ of Purvis stood in South Shields Theatre Royal.’?? The Newcastle Chronicle staff had 'heard our fathers and 
mothers talk so much’ about him and ‘his clever actors — Tom Matthews, Ned Corvan, Billy Thompson, and others’. 
They interviewed Stephenson, who described Purvis's dress, humour and performances very warmly,’“° and 
someone coloured the black and white illustration of the portrait. 


In South Wales Mr Ward ‘related the adventures of Billy Purvis’ to migrant Tees-siders and Tynesiders,’”” and in 
1891 a memory of Purvis ‘came back’ to a South Shields man when he passed an ‘ancient house’ at the west end of 
Wapping Street.’”“? The show people’s vans in Newcastle’s Haymarket apparently included no theatres,’ but at 
least one had been active in the region until very recently. 
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11. The end of the road 


James Crosbie Hunter was born in North Shields in 1820.’4° He later became a stonemason’s apprentice, but also 
joined a dramatic club, ”“° and was managing a travelling theatre with the noted actor, W.H. Wynne, by 1843. When 
they erected their booth near Newcastle Infirmary few people ‘raised the necessary twopence’, so the company 
refused to play and the managers offered tickets for the following night or a refund.”” Around 1845 Hunter 
reputedly took part in Chartist discussions in the Tyne Street ‘news room’ in North Shields,”“* and later left the 
theatre; but in 1850 he was invited to join a ‘small portable theatre’ known as a ‘halfpenny Gaggie’ in Glasgow, 
where actors performed ‘as often every night as they could’. He went there, mostly on foot, and his first week’s 
salary - ‘one share’ — was 6s 4%d, but that rose to 16s in his sixth week.”*? He married 21-year-old Eleanor Hurst,’°° 
and in 1851, when he was a scene painter, the couple lodged with the Kilmarnock ‘Comedian’ William Adams. By 
1855 Hunter had built a booth and his family settled in North Shields, but his company’s first performance was in 
Newcastle.’>4 

In 1856 The Era defined a ‘showman’ as someone ‘who exhibits for gain and lucre anything wonderful and 
extraordinary, from the elephant to the mouse, the giant to the dwarf’, including ‘proprietors of travelling 
menageries, equestrian cirques, punch and judys, learned pigs, calculating boys, second-sighted girls, and an 
interminable list of other astounding astonishments’.’*? It did not include theatres; but in 1857 Hunter was in Blyth. 


BuytH THeatre.—A month ago, a large 
‘wooden theatre was. erected near the Market Place, 
Blyth, and well lighted with gas, in which the legitimate | 
drama has been produced nightly. The corps dramatique | 
are talented and respectable, and so great has been their 
success that it has been found necessary to enlarge the | 
building. The strictest discipline and order are en- 
forced, and no smoking or intoxicating drinks are al- 
lowed inside the theatre. The proprietor, Mr J. C. 
Hunter, is a native of Blyth: 733 


In 1858 the Newcastle Daily Chronicle reported that Hunter had converted Blyth Central Hall into a theatre with 
‘splendid scenery’, a ‘talented company’ and a ‘gorgeous wardrobe’. They lasted a month. 


TuRaTRIcars ar hss ase es Central ae has, 
the psst few weeks, occupi a company of come- 
cass code the Tesoneship of ur J < C. Hunter. Their sea- 


Bl d a to with them the general good- 
Bs ee iekaieenes' ofthe toe town. On Wednesday, a grand 
fashionable night was given, the elite of the town g 
the performances. Fergie peter ie fl ? the "Atte 
Story” were and perform: satisfaction of a 
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In 1859 The Era noted that Hunter had leased Bedlington’s Alhambra Theatre.””° Then he leased on a ‘large wooden 
building’ in Middlesbrough for six months,’°° and Stuart Bell painted his scenery. 

In 1861 Hunter’s booth was at the ironstone mining village of Eston in north Yorkshire. Then he leased the 
Theatre Royal in nearby Middlesbrough and improved the building, while the magistrates helped by granting a 
spirits licence to the town’s Canterbury Music Hall on condition that there were no concerts. In 1862 ‘J.C. Hunter 
and Family’ donated £2 2s to the relatives of the 204 victims of the disaster at Hartley Colliery in Northumberland, 
and he gave all the members of his company a benefit. The variety show at the Odd Fellows Hall attracted large 
audiences, but Hunter’s company could stage Othello. In autumn 1863 he leased the Theatre Royal agin, but the 
Ship Inn engaged Corvan and other Tyneside stars, so Hunter leased Hartlepool Theatre Royal. In 1864, back at 
Middlesbrough, the Theatre Royal was ‘filled to the doors’ for Hunter’s pantomime, and many were unable to get 
in. He continued to enjoy ‘crowded houses’, but an employee attacked him and he took him to court. Subsequently 
another employee who attacked him spent 14 days in Northallerton House of Correction. 

By 1865 Hunter had crowded houses in Hartlepool Theatre Royal and took a company of 15 to Middlesbrough 
Theatre Royal in autumn.”°” The Newcastle Daily Chronicle noted the ‘large and appreciative audiences’;’** but by 
1866 the Ship Inn was doing ‘capital’ business, a circus was popular and another circus arrived. Hunter put a notice 
in The Era requiring his new company to turn up on time for rehearsal,’°° and John Jordison of North Street printed 
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his bill.”©° Purvis’s former stalwart, Henry Wadworth, joined the company and they had ‘excellent houses’. The large 
purpose-built Albert Theatre attracted the better-off, and in spring 1867 its lessees and Hunter, who lived at 24 
Feversham Street, advertised for talent in The Era, but so did the Albert Theatre. He reopened the Theatre Royal, 
then closed it in autumn owing to his ‘indisposition’, but by late 1868 he was a joint lessee of the Royal Albert 
Theatre, but it faced competition from the Oxford Music Hall. Hunter advertised for talent in The Era, but then a 
circus came to town.’°" By summer 1869 he had left Middlesbrough,’” and advertised for a ‘Second Low Comedian 
(to Sing between)’ the acts at the Alhambra Theatre in Annfield Plain, County Durham, and a whole company, band, 
stage carpenter and ‘Property Man’ for Hartlepool Theatre Royal in autumn.’ 

In 1870 Hunter had a ‘most prosperous run’ with a ‘small booth’, and then with a large one,’ which he took to 
Seaham Harbour in 1871. He advertised for musicians from 45 Frances Street, then his ‘Alhambra Portable Theatre’ 
continued its tour. In 1872 Hunter lived in High Chare in Chester-le-Street, but Handford’s Concert Party attracted 
a large audience at the Co-operative Hall, and Hunter advertised for a ‘Low Comedian’ who could sing, and ‘several 
useful People’ who had experience of portable theatres. In summer he had a ‘splendid house’, but by autumn, when 
he was based in Caledonia Street in Walker on Tyneside, he advertised for an a ‘Gent for the HEAVIES’ on a share 
basis, and a cornet player on wages; but he suffered two disasters, and wrote to The Era from Jarrow, and stressed 
his teetotal convictions. He received £3 from a theatre manager in Middleton, and £5 15s 6d from a manager in 
Dundee and the Strand Theatre in London. He was in Jarrow in 1873 and had a wooden building in Crook in 1874, 
but an actor failed to honour an engagement;’© and his failure to redeem two pawned pictures resulted in a court 
case in 1876. 


Larortaxt To Paws brokers — Yesterday, at 
the South Shields County Court, Mr F. Mitchell, 
pawnbroker, Jarrow, was sued by J. C. Hunter, 
aleo residing st Jarrow, for £3 damages alleged to 
have been sustained by reason of the defendant 
detainirg twa pictrres belonging te the plaintiff. 
It sppeaied that on the 12th of April, 1875, to | 
pictures were pawned with defendant for 8 3d 
apd it wae alleged that Mr Mitchel now refased | 
oh, ibe themap, The plaintiff atated that onthe | 
17th of April last he seat Mr Mitchell a post. _ 
‘office order fcr 25 7d to renew the ticket, which 
‘was returned by the defendant, who alleged it | 
iwas insufficient. A few days afterwards tle | 
‘plaintiff's wife called st the defeodant’s shop, and 
iwlebed to renew the pledge, but the assistant re- | 
‘fared to do a0, besce the prescot action. MrT, | 
:G, Mabene, for the difcuce, ia the course of tho | 
case pointed ect to His Honour that by ecction | 
:17 of the Pawobrokera’ Act, 1972, the goods, not | 
ibaving been redeemed within the year of re. | 
:demption and daya of grace became, at the end cf | 
itbe dsys of ciace, the absolute property of the | 
ipawubroker, While be towk the objcction, the | 
idefecdant was perfectly wi'ling to trest with ta- | 
‘plaicti@ for his pictores, and it war eim:ly upon | 
iprirciyle that the objection wat taken, The | 
ipleintud wra non-enited, aud the costa of the wit- | 
‘tesscs were cot prcszed for, | 766 


In 1878 Hunter wanted to stage plays in Newcastle, but he would not pay high wages.°” 

In 1881 the 60-year-old ‘Theatre Proprietor’ employed seven men and three women, and he and 52-year-old 
Eleanor lived in Mill House, Willington Quay, with their 19-year-old ‘Actress’ daughter, a 17-year-old ‘Musician’ son 
and two younger daughters who were at school. In 1883 Hunter did good business at High Walker,’ but is large 
booth and his portable theatre burned down. He borrowed £2 10s from the leading Newcastle teetotaller Thomas 
Allan and others, bought another booth,’©’ and set it up at the Temperance Festival on the Town Moor.’” In 1884 
he did well at Bedlington,’””* but ’nothing’ at Walker, ‘not much’ at Seaton Delaval and only ‘what remained’ at 
Hexham, where his booth blew down again.’”2 He applied for the magistrates’ permission to erect his portable 
theatre in Alnwick Market Place for a month or six weeks, and there were objections that it would be ‘unfair to the 
inhabitants’ who ‘complained a great deal of the annoyance caused by the visits of show, shooting galleries, &c.’; 
but a majority remembered the successful theatre in the Market Place some years earlier, and granted Hunter’s 
application on condition that he closed by 10.30pm.’” In autumn Alnwick magistrates fined him 10s and 10s 6d 
costs for putting on a play without a licence, and this was deemed newsworthy in South Shields,’”* Newcastle,’”° 
and Morpeth.’”° He took his booth to Berwick, then applied to the Alnwick Board of Health for permission to erect 
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it in the Market Place or the Green in Clayport Street. Most people living around the Market Place objected, but 
Board members who had attended his theatre felt that it helped to ‘keep youths out of other and worse places’, 
and granted a licence on condition that he paid 2s a night.’”” 

In 1885 Hunter was in Chester-le-Street,’”® but in 1886 a heavy snow storm at Langley Moor forced him to 
close.’”? He sang at the Sunderland Caledonian Society concert at the Central Coffee Tavern in High Street,’®° but 


did ‘nothing’ with his booth until he got to Hartlepool. Some of his company left, so he went to Yorkshire, but barely 


managed to ‘keep the wolf from the door’,’”*? and sang Mary of Argyle, Bonnie Dundee and The March of the 


Cameron Men at a concert in Sunderland Barracks.’* 
In 1890 Hunter had his first success in six years at Bedlington, and repaid Allan’s loan.’8? Tynemouth magistrates 
granted him a licence, then the ‘old gentleman, neatly dressed in black’,”** applied for one in West Hartlepool. 


A SUCCESSOR TO PILLY PURVIS. 
—@——. 

At West Hartlepool, on Monday, James C, Hunter, 
an elderly man, applied before Sir William (ray, 
Alderman Cameron, Dr. Gourley, Mr T, Richardson, 
and Mr W. H. Fisher, for a theatrical licence for a 
baihling he said he proposed to crect at Hartlepool. 

Sir W. Gray—What kind of building? Avplicant 
replied that it would be a wooden building, and he 
should require the licence for six months. 

Sic W. Gray—Have you held a licence before’ 
Applicant—Oh, yes, I tad a licence in Hartlepool from 
1st2 to 1Ri4) for a wooden theatre there, and [ travel all 
over the North of England. 

Dr. Gourley—Where were you last? Applicant— 
Berwick-on-T weed, and [have now a theatre at Bed- 
lington, near Morpeth. 

Sir Willam Gray—What kind of performances do 
you give? Applicant—Dramatic. We play ail the 
high-class pieces. 

Sir William Grey—Then you are really the sucerssor 
of Pilly Purvis? Applicant (smiling) —Well, aornetbing 
like that, sir, I knew Pilly well. 

Sir W. Gray—And so did L_ Have you got permission 
to erect this building? Applicant replied that he bad 
not, but he had selected a site in Hermit-street, and be 
had reavon to believe the Hartlepool Corporation would 
pass bis plans, 

Sir William—Well, you know the conditions, If you 
don't adhere seg bok ee revoke the licence. Have 
you any sureties? Applicant—Yes, your worship; Mr 
James Sewell and Mr John Cowley. . ete 

These gentlemen having stepped for ward and intimated 
their willingness to beceme aurety for applicant, the 
licence was granted, 785 


Hunter was later up in Morpeth court, charged with ‘unlawfully causing to be acted stage plays in a certain booth 
without having a licence’ in a village near Bedlington. 


P.C. Douglass deposed that the defendant came to Sleekburn, and erected a booth, and performed stage plays nightly, and 
on Sept. 8" the ‘Octoroon’ was advertised. He saw people pay admission, and also witnessed the performance himself. — Mr. 
Duncan, in defending, stated that Mr. Hunter was not going to stay at Sleekburn, and was under the idea that a travelling 
show was not entitle to have a license. If it was an offence it was only a technical one. Defendant had been 40 years in the 
profession, and was well respected, and he asked the Bench to dismiss the case. 


The magistrates fined him £1 and 11s 6d costs.”° In December Hunter died at South Bank near Middlesbrough, 
aged 69, and was buried in South Eston Cemetery;’®” but some people’s memories of Billy Purvis remained vivid. 

In Cardiff a Mr Ward ‘related the adventures of “Billy Purvis” to affluent migrant Tynesiders.’®* In 1891 others 
met in Swansea, while another ‘expatriate’, who suggested holding an event in Gloucester with 'Tyneside song, 
recitations, &c.’, signed himself ‘Billy Purvis (Showman)’.”®? An article about Purvis appeared in the Dundee People’s 
Daily:’°° the Newcastle Monthly Chronicle republished Charles Stephenson’s ‘Reminiscences’;”* and a Hartlepool 
man recalled Purvis’s death 38 years earlier in the Hartlepool Mail.’?* 

Eleven years earlier John Taylor had painted a portrait of a truculent-looking Purvis on the outside stage of his 
booth,’?? and a woodcut based on it appeared in Allan’s Illustrated Edition of Tyneside Songs and Readings. 
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In January 1892 ‘Apple Joe’s’ death was newsworthy in York. 


Yesterday afternoon the remains of an old Middlesbrough character named Joseph Percival, better known as "Apple Joe," 
were interred at the new cemetery, Middlesbrough. The deceased, who had attained the ripe age of 73 years, had had a 
chequered career. He was at one time the owner of an extensive travelling bazaar, but owing to his intemperate habits he 
was reduced to penury. He afterwards became a vendor of apples at "Billy" Purvis's show which had a prolonged run at 
Middlesbrough, and with one of the members of the great showman's company named Herbert, who married one of 
Percival's daughters, he started a quack medicine establishment. This proving unsuccessful, he got work as a labourer at 
Gilkes's Works, and becoming connected with the temperance party, had for the last quarter of a century been an advocate 
of teetotalism. Of late years he earned his living by distributing temperance and other publications, and running a husker 
stall in Middlesbrough market.’°° 


796 and in Sunderland. 


(He may have sold husked corn.) In summer Purvis was remembered in Dundee, 
Messrs Storey and Gourley addressed a very large assemblage of the men employed at the North-Eastern Marine 
Engineering Works, South Dock, on vacant space near the works, yesterday afternoon. Col. Gourley was the first to mount 
the waggon and was very heartily greeted. He felt just like a man who was well-known in Sunderland when he was a boy 
and whose name was Billy Purvis. (Laughter.) Whenever Billy made his appearance it was” Here we are again." (Laughter.) 
Well, here they were again after a lapse of six years, confronted with another contested election. 7” 


The Carlisle Journal published James Foster’s recollections of Purvis, and he was sure that 'we shall never be 
permitted to look on his like again; the freedom of manner, the insouciance, the geniality of wit, his unabashed 
courtesy, regardless of rank or station’ were ‘gone for ever’.’° The Era noted that ‘great strides have been made 
with puppet manipulation’ since Purvis’s days;’?? but in 1893 Mr R. Blair donated ‘a small figure of Billy Purvis’ to 
The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne,” and Mr Spence dressed as ‘Billy Purvis the clown’ for a fancy 
costume ball in Blyth.8°! The Hartlepool Mail described Newcastle Races in Purvis’s days, when he and other show 
people would ‘ply their harmless callings in opposition to the bookmakers’.8 A correspondent of the Newcastle 
Weekly Courant quoted Corvan’s The Deeth o’ Billy Purvis,8°? and the Sunderland Echo recalled Purvis's booth being 
wrecked by wind 50 years earlier.2% In 1894 a man recalled the excitement on the day before York fair when he 
was a ‘very little fellow', and quoted the 'doggerel rhyme' his class sang at school. 


Away to the fair, we'll all be there, 
To see Billy Purvis's lily white hair, 
Tin ships and paper sails, 

Wooden horses with hairy tales.2° 


The horses were on a roundabout.® 
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In 1895 a correspondent of the York Herald recalled Purvis and the ‘Spice wives’ at Swalwell Hopping.®°” James 
Smyth, who had ‘kept in order the tombstone of the genial Billy Purvis’ for 35 years, died in Hartlepool, aged 75.8 
In 1896 Mr Cochrane gave ‘a most enjoyable reading from the life of Billy Purvis’ at St. Bede’s Church in New 
Delaval,°°? and The Era reported that Mrs Helen Reader, ‘proprietress of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Menagerie’, who 
had ‘often took part in fairs where Billy Purvis was present’, had died in Sunderland, aged 72; yet she had been a 
‘show-woman’ only since 1854, a year after Purvis’s death.2?° The Cumberland Paquet noted that Purvis’s Life 
mentioned his company’s performances in Whitehaven Theatre in 1834, but ‘The generation of those knew and 
admired’ the ‘eccentric, witty, and popular showman, whose name was a “household word” in the North of England 
and South of Scotland for well nigh forty years’, was ‘rapidly passing away’.®"! The North-Eastern Daily Gazette 
lamented the absence of 'good humoured entertainers’ like Purvis at Bishop Auckland Hiring,®”? and the Daily 
Gazette for Middlesbrough added that the ‘Cheap Jack and voluble quack’ had replaced them.**? James Edington 
published Billy Purvis’s Benefit in North Shields. 


Not since the day when Joe Grimaldi Aw niver saw thee like man  * * % 
Put out the pipe o’ What-you-may-call’d-he ; Who comes so dark from out the laughing throng, 
Or Dicky Suet beat old Ottley, As if by fiery passion thrust along, 
Was such a triumph seen in Motley. Wrath in his eye, and thunder in his pace ? 
The Geordies came from far and near The shrinking Geordies give him place, 
To give this clever chep a cheer. And father and son are face to face ! 
From Byker bar and Shiney Raw, The small clothes of the clown are tied with fape, 
Keelmen were there from Hebburn Quay, Which gives to them their baggy shape ; 
And collier lads from Pity-me. Billy made one great effort to escape. 
A quarryman frev Windy Nook, The father clutch’d him by the slack part of the 
A teufish talker biv’ his look, breeks — 
Toss’d up his cap, and cried hurrah ! The tape gave way,—Then shook St. Nicholas’ 
Thou’s the greatest fule aw iver saw, with the shrieks, 
Thou bangs the Devil and little mike man— Of furious laughter, 
‘‘OQds smash,” he cried, ‘ thou is the breed That on the wind came rolling after; 

Of X. Y. Z., that bonny steed.” Greeting the clown with such a roar, © 

Billy, thou’ll stand upon thee head, As never let him look behind him more, 814 


(‘Dicky Suet’ had died in 1805,°*> 20 years before Edington was born.) In 1897 the Daily Gazette for Middlesbrough 
noted that the days ‘when Billy Purvis and the Punch and Judy exhibitions and penny “gaffs” played a considerable 
part’ in Bishop Auckland hirings were ‘fast dying out’.*"° In 1898 the Newcastle Chronicle noted that Purvis and ‘Old 
Ord’ and had been ‘regular attenders at church’ and ‘diligent readers of the Bible’ in Dundee, and a Dundee paper 
reprinted the piece.®’” A Newcastle alderman proposed erecting a ‘memorial tablet’ on Purvis’s house in the 
Close,*"® but nothing came of it. The Middlesbrough Gazette noted that ‘never since the days of Billy Purvis’ had 
‘theatrical enterprise’ ‘met with much success’ in Hartlepool, and the Bishop Auckland hirings in May and November 
had nothing equivalent to Purvis’s show;®"? but in 1899 the Morpeth Herald reported about Tom Miller. 


Stan Mveic Hatt, Scortanpn Gatr.—Perbapa 
there is no name better known in rural Northum- 
berland than that of Tom Miller, the showman. 
For years he has travelled the country with hia 
show, and by sheer merit has commanded success, 
Undoubtedly his name hereafter will be mentioned 
asis that of Billy Purvis to-day. The company, 
which is composed solely of bis own family, has 
occupied the above place during the first three 
nights of this week, and have ormed to 
crowded audiences. The songs, duets, dances, 
etc., are thoroughly up to date, and are rendered, 
in first-class style. The fun is fast and furious 
in the sketches produced, and creates roars of 
laughter. A bandophone is exhibited, and t 
expositions it gives of well-known bands is loud! 
applauded. A splendid improved cinematograph 
gives ogy pictures in a remarkably clear 
manner humorous erage fairly bringing 
down the house. The w pee Me goes! 
without ® hitch, and new business is introduced 
nightly, and is certainly worth a visit. [222 
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The Shields Daily Gazette regarded Purvis’s and Thorne’s portable theatres as a distant memory,®”" but the Yorkshire 
Herald repeated the old story about Purvis at Swalwell Hopping.®?? Many people who had seen Purvis as adults 
were now in their 70s and 80s, and many who had seen him as children were in their 60s. 

In 1900 the ‘renowned’ Billy Purvis was only a memory at York Races.®”? The Dundee Evening Post noted that 
Whittingham Fair near Alnwick had changed since the ‘reckless, hard-drinking days’ when Purvis attended, and 
‘Paddies swept in among the hucksters and showmen, smashing crockery and upsetting tents’.®*4 The Dundee 
Courier plagiarised the article next day.®”° In 1901 the Morpeth Herald’s obituary of Corvan’s daughter Isabella 
quoted Allan on her father’s days with Purvis.®”° By 1902 Purvis’s ‘wooden horses with hairy tails’, and his method 
of ‘suspending them from the roof of his roundabout’, had ‘gone out of date’ in South Shields;®” but in 1903 the 
town’s historian George Hodgson noted that the ‘famous Tyneside comedian’ had attended the fair for many years, 
and had coined the saying that ‘North Shields is the sunny side’ of the Tyne, ‘but South Shields is the money side’ .®”° 
In 1904 Thomas Bay told Sunderland antiquarians about his memories of the town’s Fairs. 


The stalls that were in High Street below Sans Street, and the shows erected beside the barracks during the spring and 
autumn fair were detailed in a most interesting manner by him, and he spoke at length about the celebrated Billy Purvis 
and his show. He admitted that there were some drawbacks in the old fairs, but though it itself had been done away with, 
its spirit still lived the Workhouse picnic, and he would prefer the old fair to the Workhouse picnic. In conclusion Mr Bay 
read extracts from the rules and regulations of old Stourbridge fair. 

Mr G. O. Wight gave some interesting particulars about this fair and afterwards in referring to that at Sunderland 
admitted that in his youth always considered Micky Bent's boxing booth as the cream of the fair. 

The Chairman's remembrance was that it was at the Sunderland Fair he, when a boy, purchased Gibbon's ‘Rise and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’ with part of his ‘fair money.’ 

The Rev. J. T. Middlemiss challenged the opinion that the fair had anything to do with the celebration of the dedication 
of the Parish Church, and a rather warm discussion ensued between him and Mr John Robinson, in the course of which 
Middlemiss pulled up Mr Robinson rather sharply for misrepresenting his remarks.®2? 


Charles Stephenson had retired around 1880,°°° and he died in in Birkdale near Southport in 1905, aged around 
81;°3? but Purvis was still remembered fondly in Blyth in 1909.8 

In 1910 The Stage noted a ‘vast change’ at Houghton Feast since the ‘renowned Tyneside clown and comedian’ 
set up his booth on the Lake grounds, but by 1912 ‘the Tyneside vocalist and clown, and his primitive booth’, had 
‘long since vanished, as have the puppet plays, morris dancing, tilts, tournaments, and other attractions of bygone 
days’.833 In 1913 Mr E. Armstrong of 31 Stratford Grove West, Heaton, in Newcastle, owned Taylor’s painting of 
Purvis, and the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle published a rather different sketch based on it. 


SULAY roRwre 
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In 1914 a ‘Billy Purvis’ imitator regretted the decision to ‘abandon the so-called Temperance Festival’ on Newcastle 
Town Moor, and in 1915 the Journal recalled when ‘the play-house of the unfortunate but well-beloved Billy Purvis’ 
blew away. A Laing Gallery exhibition on ‘Old Newcastle’ included a watercolour of Purvis and a jug with an image 
of him in his clown’s costume, but Arthur J. Fenwick had to tell the Journal where and when the showman died.®*° 

In 1921 an unidentified newspaper article on ‘Newcastle's Famous Clown’ included a photograph of an undated 
and unsigned oil painting owned by Henry Carr of Falmouth Road, Heaton, which it felt would interest overseas 
readers and ‘all Novocastrians who possess a feeling of regard for their native city and its worthies and eccentric 
characters’. 'Anyone who comes to reside in Newcastle soon hears of the fame of Billy Purvis’. The 'story of his life 
at one time had a great circulation, and was highly prized by many’, but copies were ‘not so numerous nowadays’.®*° 
In 1922 the Hartlepool Mail reported that the only painting in the Museum was of Purvis, and most visitors to St. 
Hilda’s Churchyard found their way ‘across the beaten track’ to his tombstone, which had appeared on a postcard. 
In 1923 Mr Mankin, a retired foreman electrician in a Hartlepool shipyard, possessed some of Purvis’s bills ‘in an 
excellent state of preservation’. The Mail advertised a public lecture in the Institute, Brougham Street, on 19 
October, when Alderman T.W. Wilson JP would take the chair at 7.30pm, and Mr C.I. Smyth J.P. would speak about 
characters in Hartlepool High Street in the 19" century, including Purvis and Pie Jack. In December 1924 the Mail 
noted the 71* anniversary of Purvis’s death.®?” In 1925 Sidney Clarke heard that Purvis was ‘a really good conjuror’, 


but considered him ‘smallfry’,°*8 yet the popular rhyme appeared in the Mail in 1927. 


To-morrow’s the Fair. We'll all be there 
To see Billy Purvis’s lilywhite hair; 

Tin ships and paper sails; 

Wooden horses with hairy tales.°°9 


In 1928 the Durham Chronicle reported that a Houghton man aged around 80 recalled Purvis’s booth near the 
Market Place for the Feast.®*° Miss Elizabeth French of Byron Terrace, Seaham, recalled Purvis’s visits after the 
harbour opened in 1831, but she died in January 1929, aged 96.*4? 

In 1931 a Newcastle antiquarian noted that Purvis’s ‘humorous utterances were now and then of a Tom Jones- 
like frankness, and less decently veiled than we have come to think they ought to be before they obtrude on the 
public’, but they were ‘suited to the people that heard them’ and his ‘portable theatre’ was ‘an unparalleled 
attraction for many years’.®? In 1934 the Sunderland Echo claimed that years earlier ‘Wearsiders would not think 
it at all a proper fair if Billy Purvis’s show was absent!’ Samuel Bailey Davis of Gilpin Street, Houghton, who had 
been born in Sunderland, recalled the last fair in 1868, when schoolchildren like him got two half-day holidays. 
Tommy Sanderson’s shop in Cousin Street was ‘a hospital for old umbrellas’, but on the day before the fair he wore 
a silk top hat and a dark green swallow-tail coat with brass buttons, then paraded through the streets, ringing his 
bell vigorously and shouting ‘his message to the great delight of the children and adults too’. 


Oyez! Oyez! To morn’s the fair! 

We'll all be there to see Billy 
Purvis’s lily white hair; 

Tin ships and paper sails! 

Wooden horses wi’ hairy tails! 


Then he would ‘throw away a handful of ginger bread nuts’. The 'tin ships and paper sails’ were ‘little yachts on a 
merry-go-round, which was great favourite with the youngsters’, and the 'wooden horses with hairy tails’ looked 
like ‘fiery steeds’ as they flew around. Davis remembered ‘how we used to save up our coppers’ and ‘mix with the 
madding crowd that thronged the streets during the fair days’. High Street was ‘a sight to behold’ with ‘stalls all the 
way from the Barracks to Sans Street’, with gipsies, quack doctors, and a stall selling ‘ginger bread and treacle sort 
of pancake cut in squares and spread with treacle — a farthing a square’, and there was always ‘a brisk demand’ for 
ginger bread at a penny a square . Peggy Potts sold fish, but was also ‘noted for the old peg cheese’. Davis 
remembered her ‘lifting a two-stone weight and dropping it on the cheese’, because it was so hard that she could 
not cut it with a knife, and saying ‘If you cannot carry it, hinney, let it lowse and it will waak hyem’. At night the 
streets were ‘densely crowded with flaring gas jets and hissing paraffin lamps of the amusement caterers’, and the 
scene was ‘not easily forgotten’. Boys ‘used to go down Anderson stairs’ to see ‘Waxy Todd’s marionette show’, 
Swallow’s Circus, Wombwell’s menagerie, Micky Bent’s boxing men, and ‘Billy Purvis’, the clown and conjuror, and 
his ‘company of Strolling Mummers’, led by one of Billy’s sons.®**? (Reportedly years earlier Thomas Gorringe Purvis 
‘used to turn up at the races and other public gatherings' in Newcastle and 'compete with the boxing booths and 
athletic and conjuring exhibitions', but 'the public failed to cross their stage into the canvas Thespian temple’ .244) 
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By 1934 another ‘Billy Purvis’ had become popular by playing ‘Bonzo the Dog’,®” and the Hartlepool Mail published 
a photograph of the painting of Purvis with his silver snuff box.®“° 
Mrs Agnes Calvert, a brewer’s daughter,®*” was 90 in 1935, and recalled Purvis setting up his booth half-way 


down Church Street in Seaham Harbour.®*® Mr E. Heathcote of Gateshead gave the local museum an old water- 
coloured print of a sketch of Purvis’s former house in the Close, Newcastle, and it appeared in the Newcastle 
Chronicle.*° The Sunderland Echo recalled the 82™ anniversary of the death of ‘the celebrated North-country 
showman’, whose name was ‘connected in song and story with Sunderland, Seaham and Houghton-le-Spring, as 
well as numerous other places In Northumberland and Durham.®°? Part of the front and rear of the Angel Inn in 
Hartlepool, where Purvis had died, had been photographed before it was pulled own. 


In 1936 ‘John O Heugh’ claimed in the Hartlepool Mail that Purvis was ‘responsible for the first theatre’ in the 
town.®°3 In 1938 Gerald Crangie dressed as Purvis for a show in Sunderland, where some people recalled the ‘penny 
gaff’ and had heard about Purvis,*** and Hendon district children sang a slightly different version of the well-known 
rhyme. 


The Morn's the Fair 

We'll all be there 

To see Billy Purvis's lily-white hair, 
Tin ships wi' paper sails, 

And wooden horses wi’ hairy tails.®°° 


In autumn, Sarah Moffat, one of the last people to have seen Purvis in the flesh, died in Seaham Harbour, aged 


94.856 
Purvis’s house in the Close, Newcastle, was photographed not long before it was demolished. 
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In 1939 Fenwick advertised for ‘Relics’ of Purvis, including mugs, prints, and the first edition of his Life. Mrs 
Nicholson of Wingrove Avenue responded that she had a ‘hand-painted photograph’ of Purvis, and claimed to 
recollect being ‘lifted up’ when she was a child to see him on the Quayside, though she would have had to have 
been well into her 90s if this was true.2°® The Newcastle Daily Chronicle recalled the death of the Purvis company 
veteran, Christopher Knowles, 50 years earlier, but did not mention that he had committed suicide.®°? MrJ.R. Dodds 
of Tynemouth Road, North Shields, had a Corvan sketch of Purvis playing his pipes,8°° and the Sunderland Echo 
recalled Purvis’s popularity in the town and his visits to Houghton Feast.®** 

In 1941 the Hartlepool Mail felt that it necessary to answer the question, ‘Who Was Billy Purvis?’ and mentioned 
Corvan’s The Deeth of Billy Purvis. In 1947 ‘John O’Heugh’ relied on that song and his memories of what James 
Smyth had written, including the appearance of ‘Mushie’ the bear, and suggested that Purvis’s tombstone ‘could 
now do with a coat of paint’.°©* In 1948 old people in North Shields knew a rhyme they had learned from their 
parents or grandparents. 


The Morn’s the Fair, we’ll aal be there 
To see Billy Purvis’s lily-white hair; 
Tin boats wi’ paper sails; 


Wooden horses wi’ hairy tails.° 
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In 1949 the Sunderland Echo noted of the old fair that ‘many grumbled at the suppression of this hoary institution’, 
but ‘there were plenty who agreed that it had outlived its time and had become a nuisance’. 


The schools were closed for at least one afternoon, and on the eve of the great event the children ran into the street, from 
the school shouting: 

‘Tomorrow’s the Fair: we’ll all be there, 

To see Billy Purvis with lily-white hair; 

Tin ships and paper sails, 

Wooden horses and hairy tails.’ 


Billy Purvis was a famous North-country showman and actor of earlier days whose fame still lingered. At Fair time hundreds 
of stalls lined each side of High Street from Sans Street to the ‘Town End,’ where the Barracks used to be, near the foot of 
High Street. But the Fair, with all its bustle and excitement, its stall shows, cheapjacks, and roundabouts, was fast becoming 
merely a memory when the first Echo was published in Sunderland.®@ 


William Boagey reported that Purvis visited Hartlepool when the dock was being built and set up his booth in 
Northgate, and in the mid-1830s he had arrived in High Street with a Russian bear that cost £1 10s. The Mail 
published a photograph of the Angel Inn, with an inset of the painting of Purvis with his snuffbox. 

In 1951 Mr E. Charlton of Shrewsbury Street in Hartlepool told the Mail that his grandfather, Darling Allen 
Harrison, had painted a portrait of Purvis the ‘clown’. Arnold B. Rowntree of Wansbeck Gardens had a ‘brass 
statuette of the famous clown’, which he bought at auction ten years earlier, and believed it had been ‘used as a 
pipe and cigarette lighter’ in a pub, so it ‘probably housed a gas jet’. 

Charlotte Mustard’s mother had sung the rhyme about Purvis in Sunderland around 50 years earlier, and she 
heard it again when she stayed with friends who had moved to Hull. William Hunter wrote an article about the 
Jester of the North’ for the Mail, but it mostly from Robson’s Life and Hunter’s his imagination, and in 1953 the 
Mail published a macabre photograph of Purvis’s whitened tombstone. 


The Corporation was going to move the stone as part of its plan to form a ‘Garden Churchyard’.®© In 1959 Alan 
Haydock publicised Fenwick’s Purvis collection, including the painting of him with his silver snuff box. 
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Haydock’s next article about Purvis was to be entitled ‘His stories needed a sack of salt’.°° 

The documents of the former Hartlepool printer Procter had passed to Mr F. Mason years earlier, and he stored 
them in his printing works. They subsequently belonged to Mr Ord, who was told to remove them from his shed 
during the Second World War because they were a fire hazard, so he left them in the back street and people took 
bills to hang as decorative items. Robert Wood, the headmaster of Rossmere Junior School in West Hartlepool, 
acquired the surviving items in 1958. Some were in a very bad state, because of the shed’s leaky roof, but those a 
few layers down had been protected. Wood began sorting about 40,000 items,*°” and in 1967 he included some in 
his Victorian Delights.®© In 1968 William Lillie published a few details of Purvis’s visits to Middlesbrough.°© 

In 1971 David Miller published ‘Billy Purvis: Travelling Showman’,®”° and Purvis figured in my PhD thesis in 
1976.°”* Wood had retired in 1973 and after he died in 1977 his collection went to Hartlepool Museum. They sold 
the bills to a theatre and music hall museum in Sunderland, but that was short-lived, so they went to Newcastle 
Archives, and the rest, including the handwritten items, returned to Hartlepool Museum.®” In 1978 Joe Ging, the 
Director of Folk Culture for Tyne and Wear, performed Corvan’s The Deeth of Billy Purvis on the ‘popular lunchtime 
television programme’, ‘Sounds of Britain’,®”? and Vin Arthey was awarded an MA at Lancaster University for his 
thesis, ‘Billy Purvis and Ned Corvan: change and development in North Country popular entertainment style in the 
mid-nineteenth century’ .2”4 

In 1981 the Newcastle publisher Frank Graham republished Arthur’s The Life of Billy Purvis,®”> and Adam Berlinski 
produced a booklet about him,®”° reportedly based on Keith Gregson’s material. In 1983 Gregson drafted a radio 
play, ‘Alas, Poor Billy’, though BBC Newcastle turned it down;®”” but in 1984 Gregson published ‘The North’s King 
of Comedy’,®”* and ‘Jester Billy lies in peace’.8”? Ging’s ‘bi-centennial tribute’ to Purvis appeared in Theatrephile 
magazine,®*° and Ging wore a replica clown’s costume on a Victorian Day in Hartlepool in 1986 and 1987.°*? 

The actor Peter Reeves had acquired two paintings of Purvis stealing the bundle at an auction years earlier.**? In 
1996 one painting on that subject sold for £1,050,°*? and in 1999 Reeves announced that he intended to auction 
one of his and other Purvis memorabilia,**4 and his other painting was evidently auctioned in 2002.8 

By 2003 the words on Purvis’s sandstone tombstone had almost eroded away and it was estimated that it would 
cost £2,000 to restore it.2®° By 2005 £2,500 was needed, so Hartlepool Museums and Art Gallery and the Headland 
Development Trust issued a ‘Billy Purvis CD’ to raise funds.®*’ In 2006 Terry Moylan published a short article about 
Purvis in An Piobaire in Dublin,®°’ and in 2008 Paul Lanagan impersonated Purvis at Houghton Feast.®°? 

Purvis figured largely in Cat-Gut Jim the Fiddler, my biography of Ned Corvan, in 2017,°°° and in Ed Waugh’s 
successful play, Mr Corvan’s Music Hall; but at that point, 164 years after his death, northern England’s and greatest 
clown and showman had no plaque in his native Newcastle. 
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Abbott, John 59 
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Balmbra, Mary 62 

Banks, Mr 64 

Barkas, Mr 98 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor 105 

Baron, David 84 

Baumgartner, Mr J.S.R. 105 

Bay, Thomas 115 

Beasley, Thomas 63 

Beaumont, Augustus 28, 32 

Beers, MrJ, 102 

Bell, Captain. 21 

Bell, James 59 

Bell, John 40 

Bell, Stuart Henry 105-6, 110 
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Benson, Mrs 14 

Bent, John 102 

Bent, Mickey 97, 115-16 
Bergna, Mr 67 

Berlinski, Adam 120 

Best, Andrew 105 

Betson, Eleanor -> Eleanor Spiers 
Bewick, Thomas 44 
Bianchi, Margaret -> Margaret Easthope 
Bigot, Eliza 81 

Bigot, William 81 

Billings, John 45-6 

Billings, Mrs 45-6 

Binns, George 39, 47 
Blackett, John 84 
Blackwood, Mr 95 

Blair, Mr R. 113 

Blakey, Walter 102 

Blakey, William Walter 102 
Blandford, Mr 79, 81 

Boag, William 23, 67 
Boagey, William 119 
Bolton, Mr W. 70 
Boutland, Ann 65 
Boutland, Thomas 65-6, 68 
Bowman, Daniel 103-4 
Boyd, Mr 55 

Bright, John 44, 47 
Brisbane, Mr 70 
Bronsdorph, Miss 61 
Brown, Mr J. (builder) 22 
Brown, William (‘Bill’) 74, 76, 79-80 
Brummell, Mr 9 

Buckham, Mr 50 

‘Buffalo Bill’ = William Cody 
Buglass, Mr 52,57 

Buglass, Mrs 57 

Bulmer, Mr 8 

Burford, Mr 76, 79, 81 
Burford, Mrs 76 

Burke, ‘Deaf’ 39 
Caldclough, George 44 
Calvert, Agnes 85, 117 
Cameron, Alderman 112 
Campbell, Miss 82 
Campbell, Mrs S. 81 
Campbell, Mrs Julia 57, 60. 79, 81-2, 98 
Campbell, Mary 45-6 
Campbell, William 35, 38, 44-6, 48-9, 57 
Caney, Mr 35-6, 38 

Caney, Mrs 38 

Carlile, Richard 33 

Carr, Henry 116 

Carr, John 50 

Carter, Mr 45-6 

Castle Eden Brass Band 
Cathrall, Mr 56 


Cato, ‘Brother’ 57 Duncan, Mr 112 


Cawdell, James 8 Dunsmore, Mrs 55 

Chambers, Mr 39 Dungannon, Viscount 44 

Chapman, Mr (banker) 16 Durham, Earlof 98 

Chapman, John 7-8 Easthope, Charles 66, 69 

Charlton, MrE. 119 Easthope, Margaret 66 

Charlton, William 22, 48 Edington, James Stead 17, 98-9, 114 

Chater, John W. 102 ‘Elfin’ = Sidney Miles Hawkes 

Cherry, Mr J.W. 107 Ellis, Captain 87 

Christie, John 78, 88 Ellison, Cuthbert 10-11 

Christopher, Robert 26 Ellison, Nathaniel 65, 94 

Clarke, John 74, 76, 78 Elton, ‘Little’ 85 

Clarke, Sidney 116 Emley, Mr 81-2 

Cleghorn, William 63 Emley, Mrs 81-2 

Clifford, MrJ. 49 Evans, Mr 51-2 

Clifton, Miss 66 Everatt, Mr A. 

Cochrane, Mr 114 Farriers, ‘Brother’ 56-7 

Cody, William 114 Farrington, Messrs 9 

Collis, Miss 69 Fenwick, Arthur J. 116, 118-20 

Conner, Henry 56 Fergus, Mr W. 76, 79, 82 

Cook, Mr (actor) 23 Fife, John 39-40 

Cook, Eliza 100-101 Fisher, Mr W.H. 112 

Cooke, James (murderer) 19 Fitzroy, Robert 44 

Cooke, James (circus proprietor) 18, 40, 56, 84 Fletcher, Mr 16 

Corvan, Edward (‘Ned’) 58, 74, 77, 87, 90, 94, 96-7, 101, Flews[on], ‘Brother’ 57 
104-5, 109-10, 113, 118, 120 Flintoff, Mr 91 

Corvan, Isabella senior 96 Flood, Winter 18 

Corvan, Isabella junior 115 Forster, Robert 

Corven, Edward = Edward Corvan Foster, James 32, 34, 113 

Corvin, Edward = Edward Corvan Foster, Joseph 32, 34 

Coulson, John Blenkinsop 57 Foster, Mrs Joseph 32 

Cowley, John 112 Foster, Stephen 88 

Coxon, James 99 France, Peter 71-2 

Craig, Mr F. 99 Frances, Mr 45-6 

Crangie, Gerald 117 Franklin, Miss 

Crawhall, Joseph 105 Frazer, Mr 29 

Crocketts, James 15 French, Elizabeth 116 

Crow, William Stephenson 71 French, Jacob 67 

Crowther, Mr 46 Frost, John 39 

D’Albert, Monsieur 66, 68 Fynes, Richard 106 

Daniells, William 68 Galloway, Mr 51-2 

Davis, Miss 14 Garbutt, George 13-14 

Davis, Edward Dean 84, 102 Gay, John 7 

Davis, Samuel Bailey 116 Gaythorpe, Mr J. 70 

Davison, Andrew S. 100 George, Mr 35-6 

Dawson, William Henderson 51 Gibson, William Sidney 94 

De Grey, Signor 13 Gilkes, Mr 113 

Deighton, Frank 66 Gilmore, Mr 30 

Desirias, Monsieur 58 Ging, Joe 120 

Devyr, Thomas Ainge 37 Glen, Thomas S. 76, 81-2 

Dickinson, Jenny 49,57 Glenny, Mr T.H. 108 

Dickens, Charles 32,78 Gordon, Master (juggler) 13, 26-7, 29, 35-6, 38, 79 

Dixon, Mr 11 Gordon, Mr 26 

Dodds, MrJ.R. 118 Gordon, Mrs 25, 27, 30 

Dodds, Matthew Stephenson 28-30, 34-5, 38 Gorringe, Alfred 102 

Dodds, Thomas 47 Gorringe, Thomas 

Doubleday, Thomas 28. 33, 36-7 Gourlay, Colonel 113 

Douglass, PC 112 Gourlay, Dr 112 

Douglas, William 23 Graham, Mr amateur actor) 52 

Downes, Mrs 49 Graham, Mr (theatre proprietor) 8 

Ducrow, Andrew 18, 23-4 Graham, Frank 120 
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Granger, Thomas Colpitts 44 
Grantham, Mr 106 

Gray, Sir William 112 

Green, John 106 

Gregg, Isabella -> Isabella Balmbra 
Gregson, Mr (sheriff) 102 
Gregson, Keith 120 

Grey, Charles Earl 10, 73 
Grey, SirJohn 61 

Grimaldi, Joseph 19, 33, 59, 78-80, 114 
Hall, Spencer 50 

Hamilton, Mr 32 

Handford, Tom 99, 111 
Hardy, Mr (coroner) 95 
Hardy, Robert 71 

Harker, Dave 120 

Harland, ‘Brother’ 57 
Harmond, John 19 

Harney, George Julian 37, 39 
Harrison, Mr 64 

Harrison, Darling Allen 119 
Hart, Mr 38 

Hawkes, Sidney Miles 98-9 
Hawkins, Mr 61, 76 

Hawks, George 50 

Hawthorn, Robert 22, 50, 93 
Haydock, Alan 119-20 
Headlam, Thomas 16, 39, 84 
Heathcote, MrE. 117 

Hedley, Ralph 105 

Hedley, Mr (carrier) 62 
Henderson, Mr 60-1, 82 
Henderson, Mrs 60-1, 79, 81 
Hepburn, Thomas 18 
Herbert, Mr (actor) 113 
Herbert, Mr (theatre proprietor) 7 
Herman, Simon 69 

Hewitt, Mr 99 

Hill, Mr 23, 26 

Hodge, John Barlow 70, 75 
Hodgson, George 115 
Hodgson, John 16-17, 20-1, 24-5, 28, 57 
Hodgson Hinde, John = John Hodgson 
Holmes, Thomas 102 

Home, John 8 

Hudson, George 59 

Hughes, Mr 38 

Humble, Betsey 99 

Hume, Mr 29, 35 

Hume, Mrs 30 

Hunter, Mr M. 61 

Hunter, Eleanor 110-11 
Hunter, James Crosbie 110-12 
Hunter, William 119 

Huntley, Mr 103 

Hurst, Eleanor -> Eleanor Hunter 
Hutchinson Brothers 58 
Hutchinson, William 56, 77 
Ireland, John 102 

Jackson, Miss 35-6, 38 

James, Mr 21, 29 
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Jennett, Thomas 26, 28 
Jobson, Elizabeth 64-5 
Johnson, Mr (pitman-clown) 13 
Johnson, Mr (pugilist) 11 
Johnson, Samuel 88 

Jones, William 39 

Jones, Mr (actor) 21, 29 

Jones, Mr (equestrian) 8 
Jones, Mr J. (musician) 51 
Jones & Parker, Messrs 
Jordison, John 110 

Joseph, Barnet 68 

Joseph, Fanny 68 

Josephine, La Pettite’ 58 
Kean, Charles (actor) 19 
Keene, Charles (artist) 105 
Kemble, Miss F. 95 

Kemble, Stephen 8, 19, 88 
Kent, Miss 74 

Kent, Mr 61 

Kerrigan, Mr 7 

King, Mr 46 

Kirkham, Thomas 49 

Kirtley, John 43 

Knaggs, Mr 70 

Knowles, Christopher W. 108, 118 
Laird, Mrs 55, 76 

Laird, James 17, 56, 61, 76 
Lamb, Mr (accountant) 95 
Lamb, Mr (mayor) 24 
Lanagan, Paul 120 

Lee, Mr 13, 23 

Leigh, Miss 51-2 

Leno, Dan 106 

Liddell, Henry 31 

Lillie, William 120 

Lind, Jenny 70-1 


Lischeck, Louise -> Louise Tournaire 


Lister, Mrs 30, 36, 38 
Londonderry, Marquess 44, 48 
Lowery, Robert 36-7 

Lowthin, John 23 

Mabane, MrT.G. 111 
Macliver, Mr 56 

Macready, William 74 


McDonald, Mr (stage manager) 48-9 


McDonald, Mrs (actress) 49 


McDonald, James (actor) 49, 96, 108 


Mankin, Mr 116 

Marchant, Alexander = Merchant 
Marr, Mr 30 

Mars, Mademoiselle 19 
Martin, Mr J. (tea merchant) 85 
Martin, John (artist) 90 

Martin, Kate 81 

Mason, Miss 69 

Mason, MrF. 120 

Matthews, Charles 87 
Matthews, James 79-82 
Matthews, Mrs 81 

Matthews, Jane 57,59 


Matthews, Thomas 20-1, 25-7, 29-30, 35-6, 38, 40, 52, 
54-60, 73, 76-7, 89, 109 

Matthewson, John 52,54, 57, 59-61, 76, 78-82, 89, 96, 102 

Matthewson, Johnny (clown) 102 

Maus, Monsieur 58 

Meggison, Mr 46 

Mellor, ‘Yankee’ 69 

Merchant, Alexander 54-5 

Messenger, Ann 62 

Middlemiss, Reverend J.T. 115 

Middleton, Mr 61 

Miller, David (writer) 120 

Miller, David Prince (Showman) 18, 32-4, 39, 74, 98, 100-1, 
105 

Miller, Mr (cabinet maker) 9 

Miller, Tom 114 

Miller, William 16 

M'Intyre, Mr 23, 25-7, 29-30, 38, 50, 54-5, 57, 60, 79-82 

Mitcalf, Mr 104 

Mitchell, Mr (actor) 21 

Mitchell, Mr F. (pawnbroker) 111 

Moffat, Sarah 117 

Mole, John Henry 48 

Montgomery, Mr 51-2 

Montgomery, Mrs 51-2 

Montgomery, Masters 51-2 

Montgomery, Miss 51 

Morrison, Mr J. 44 

Moylan, Terry 120 

Murray, Mrs 61 

Mustard, Charlotte 119 

Napoleon Bonaparte 10, 77 

Nevile, Mr 99 

Nichol, Wardhaugh 15 

Nicholson, Francis 48 

Nicholson, Mr (acrobat) 14 

Nicholson, Mr (joiner) 9-10 

Nicholson, Mrs 118 

North, Mr 47 

O’Connor, Feargus 32,58 

Offenbach, Jacques 102 

‘O’Heugh, John’ 117-18 

‘Oldbuck, Jonathan’ 20 

Ord, Mr (printer) 120 

Ord, Thomas 8-10, 40, 90, 114 

Ord, William 20 

Ottley, Mr 114 

P.,W. 96 

Paas, John 18 

‘Paganini, Infant’ 24 

Paganini, Niccolo 43, 50, 69 

Parker, Mr (equestrian) 8 

Parker, Mr G. (actor) 60, 76 

Parry, John 87 

Pattison, MrJ. 70 

Payne, MrJ.H. 60 

Pellow, MrJ. 108 

Pepper, Mr 98 

Percival, Joseph 85,113 

Perry, Mr 70 

Philippe, Monsieur 36-7 
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Philipson, John 21, 51-2 

‘Pie Jack’ 116 

Ponsoni, MrS. 44 

Pope, Alexander 67 

Potts, Captain 25 

Potts, Peggy 116 

Powell, James (innkeeper-artist) 15 

Powell, Mrs 10 

Powell, William 10, 15,58 

Price, Mr 47 

Procter, Jane 43, 81 

Procter, John senior 26-8, 31, 43-6, 48-9, 55-7, 60, 76, 
81-2, 86 

Procter, John Kirtley 43 

Procter, Thomas Mowbray 81 

Proctor, Mr (accountant) 95 

Pround, Jane 62 

Purvis, Ann 5,10 

Purvis, Catharine -> Catharine Younger 

Purvis, David 5 

Purvis, Gordon 76, 81-2 

Purvis, Mrs Gordon 81 

Purvis, Isabella senior 8-10, 15, 39, 50, 56, 61, 93, 103, 105 

Purvis, Isabella junior 9, 104, 106 

Purvis, James 5 

Purvis, Jane 10 

Purvis, John 5 

Purvis, Margaret 5 

Purvis, Mary 11, 83, 104-5 

Purvis, Sarah 13 

Purvis, Thomas (QC) 44 

Purvis, Thomas (son of Billy) 10 

Purvis, Thomas Gorringe 9, 116 

Purvis, William senior 5-9 

Purvis, William junior (‘Billy’) 5-34, 36-41, 44-61, 72-84, 88- 
109, 112-20 

Purvis, William (Billy’s nephew) 109 

Purvis, William (‘Blind Willie’) 70 

Rae, Mr 52 

Rayne, Mr 70 

Raynor, Thomas 42 

Reader, Helen 114 

Reeves, Peter 120 

Reid, James 50 

Reilly, Henry 11 

Reilly, Michael 63 

Rennison, Mr 70 

Richardson, George 57 

Richardson, Isabella -> Isabella Purvis senior 

Richardson, Mr (showman) 32, 59 

Richardson, Mr J. 75 

Richardson, Messrs 77 

Ridley, George 99 

Ridley, Sir Matthew 11, 16-17, 20 

Ridley, Matthew junior 20 

Ritchie, John 100 

Roberts, Mr 21, 26, 51-2 

Robinson, Mr (pugilist) 11 

Robinson, Robert (bookseller) 100 

Robson, Ellen 67-8 

Robson, Isabella 67 


Robson, Mr J. (actor and scene painter) 60-1 

Robson, John Bergna 67 

Robson, Joseph Philip 66-76, 79-80, 84-5, 88, 95, 103, 105 

Robson, Joseph junior 67, 69 

Robson, Robert William 67 

Robson, Mr (carrier) 62 

Robson, Mrs (actor) 60 

Rodgers, Mr 60 

Ross, Mr (actor) 21, 23, 25-7, 29-30, 35-6, 38, 74, 76, 89, 
102 

Ross, Mrs (actor) 23, 25-7, 29-30, 36, 38 

Ross, John 69-72 

Ross, Metcalf 70 

Rowe, ‘Brother’ 57 

Rowley 47 

Rowntree, Arnold B. 119 

Russell, Mr 76 

Russell, Mrs 76 

Rutherford, Mr (shopkeeper) 70 

Rutherford family (pipers) 10 

Rutley, Harry 47 

S.,R. 88-9 

St. John, Major 30 

Salmon, Thomas 31 

Sanderson, Tommy 116 

Sanger, George 96 

Sanger, John 96 

Scales, Mr 70 

Scott, Mr 15, 23 

Sessford, Andrew 6-7, 82 

Sessford, Eleanor 64 

Sessford, James 6 

Sessford, John senior 64 

Sessford, John junior 64, 66, 68-70, 72, 86 

Sessford, Margaret 6 

Sessford, Mary 64 

Sewell, James 112 

Seymour, Mr 29-30, 45-6 

Seymour, Mrs 46 

Shakespeare, William 45-6, 72, 99 

Sheldon, Frederic (theatre manager) 61 

Sheldon, Mr 21, 23, 25-7, 29-30 

Shields, Mr 35 

Siddall, Samuel Broadbent 102 

Simmons, Mrs 10 

Smith, Mr 35, 45-6, 55 

Smyth, MrC.l 116 

Smyth, James Wigfield 96-7, 114, 118 

Solomon, King 70 

Spence, Mr (Purvis imitator) 113 

Spence, Mr D.W. 85 

Spence, Edward 86 

Spiers, Eleanor 66 

Spiers, James H. 66, 69 

Spoor, John 17 

Stanfield, Mr 8 

Stanley, George 26-30, 98 

Stead, James Henry 56, 59-60, 74, 76, 106-8 

Stead, Mary 56 

Stead, Sophia 108 

Stephenson, Charles Henry 47, 53-5, 57, 59-60, 102-3, 109, 
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112,115 
Stephenson, David 8 
Stephenson, Eliza 55-7, 59-60, 102 
Stephenson, George 50 
Stephenson, Robert 51, 93 
Stevenson, John 95 
Steward, Mr 27 
Stewart, William 70 
Stewart, Mr 23, 25-6 
Stobbs, Ellen 67 
Stobbs, Isabella -> Isabella Robson 
Stokeld, Charles 21, 23, 25 
Stokeld, James 77, 89, 99, 105 
Stokeld, Mrs (actor) 23, 25-7, 29-30 
Stokeld, Miss (actor) 29 
Storey, Edward (briber) 68 
Storey, Mr (propagandist) 113 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 89 
‘Suet, Dicky’ 114 
Sutherland, Mr 70 
Sutton, ‘Sambo’ 32, 39 
Swallow, Mr 98, 116 
Swan, Adam 95-6 
Talma, Francois Joseph 19 
Tate, Mrs 10 
Taylor, John (artist) 112,115 
Taylor, John (Chartist) 37, 39 
Taylor, Robert 86 
Thirlaway, George 11 
Thomas, Mr 21 
Thompson, Superintendent 95 
Thompson, George Horatio 29, 39, 48, 57 
Thompson, Thomas 90, 94 
Thompson, William Abendnego 
Thompson, William (‘Billy’) 39, 45, 48-9, 54-7, 59-61, 73-4, 

76, 96, 101-2, 109 
Thorn, Richard 48 
Thorne, Mr 37, 56-7, 97, 99 
Thorpe, Mr 97 
Tinley, Mr 31 
Todd, ‘Waxy’ 116 
Tournaire, Francois 58-9 
Tournaire, Louise 58-9 
Trevor, Arthur Hill -> Dungannon 
Turnbull, John 32 
Turnbull, Mr (singer) 61 
Turner, William 8 
Tweddle, Mr (innkeeper) 32 
Tweddle, Mr (shopkeeper) 70 
Tweedy, Thomas Hall 92, 97-8, 100, 105 
Usher, Mr (timber merchant) 7 
Usher, Dicky 79 
Vaughan, John 84 
Victoria, Princess/Queen 27, 37, 77 
Virgil 32 
Wadforth = Wadworth? 
Wadworth, Henry 17, 35-6, 38, 53-6, 60, 79-82, 86, 110 
Wadworth, Miss 35, 38,55 
Wallace, Mr (actor) 26-7, 30, 35-6, 38 
Wallace, Mr (builder) 58 
Wallingford, Mr F. 102 


Wallis, Mr R. 22 35-6, 38, 49, 54-5 


Ward, Mr (reciter) 109 Williams, Mrs 21, 23, 25-7, 29-30, 35-6, 55 
Ward, Mr (Cardiff story teller) 112 Williams, Mr B. (music publisher) 107 

Ward, MrJ. 69 Williams, Mr J. (printer) 44 

Ward, Robert 68 Williams, Baron 65 

Watson, Mr (actor) 29 Williams, James 37, 39 

Watson, Mr (publican) 85 Williams, Zephaniah 39 

Waugh, Ed 120 Wilson, Ann 86 

Waxley, James 65 Wilson, ‘Brother’ 56-7 

Weatherley, George 7 Wilson, Joe 101-2 

Welford, Mr 61 Wilson, John 68 

Wellington, Duke of 77 Wilson, Thomas 102 

West, Mr 49 Wilson, T.W. (alderman) 116 

Whimp, Mr 45-6 Wombwell, George 18, 56-7 

White, Mrs 39 Wood, Robert 120 

Whitfield, Ann 63-4 Woodford, Mr 45-6 

Whitfield, Roger 63-5, 70 Woodford, Mrs 45-6 

Wight, MrG.O. 115 Wynne, Mr W.H. 110 

Wiley, Margaret -> Margaret Sessford Young, Mr T. (actor and scene painter) 45, 54-7 
Wilkinson, Mally 73 Younger, Catharine 16, 39-40, 83, 85, 95, 104, 106 
Williams, Mr (actor and carpenter) 20-1, 23, 25-6, 29-30, Younger, John 95 
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BILLY PURVIS 


The first professional Geordie 


Billy who? Sadly, that's the response from most people when Billy Purvis' name is mentioned, and it’s an indictment 
of the London-centric education system, because Billy's influence is an integral part of what gives us Geordies our 
distinctive identity. Despite being the very first ‘professional Geordie’, Billy was born outside North East England. 
He arrived in the world in Scotland in 1784, but his family moved to Newcastle in 1786 and lived on the Quayside. 

From 1819, all over the North East, up to Scotland and across to Whitehaven and Liverpool, it must have been 
an incredible sight at fairs, hoppings and race meetings to see ‘The Clown of the North’ perform magic, sing, play 
his uilleann (union) pipes and cajole people to see his show, either by crossing the outside stage, or by ‘Billy’s 
backside’. The Greatest Showman is not recent concept, since that’s what Billy was for over 30 years. 

Life on the road with Billy was a tremendous training ground. Members of his company became stars in the 
‘legitimate’ theatre and the early concert halls. Take Ned Corvan for example. Ned who? He was born in Liverpool 
in 1828, but his Irish-born parents moved their family to Newcastle when Ned was an infant. He joined Billy’s 
company as a teenager and later became the first full-time professional Geordie singer/songwriter, producing 
classics like The Cullercoats Fishwife and Who Hung the Monkey? 

My favourite story about Billy involves a rumour that he had died. Hearing this, the maestro turned up in 
Sunderland in the hope of disproving his demise. There was no Twitter in those days, but within minutes, by word 
of mouth alone, thousands had gathered to cheer him in the street. Billy wanted to be buried overlooking his 
beloved river Tyne, but his death in Hartlepool in 1853 saw him laid to rest in the Headland. To this day Billy's name 
is revered in the town, and he deserves a blue plaque in Newcastle. He also deserves to be remembered alongside 
other great Geordie inventors, sportswomen, sportsmen and entertainers. 

Thanks to Dave Harker, Billy Purvis now has a voice. Dave's tremendous research and books about Billy, Ned 
Corvan, Joe Wilson and Geordie Ridley will help to ensure that these ‘Geordie giants’ don't slip from the collective 
memory. Thanks for buying this book (and if you're ‘only browsing’, gan on, it's only fifteen quid!). Thanks for 
keeping the flame alive, and please pass the book on to a member of the next generation once you've read it! 


Ed Waugh, the author of The Great Joe Wilson, Mr Corvan’s Music Hall, Haddaway Harry and many other plays. 


diharker@btinternet.com 
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